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TO 
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LORD DUFFERIN AND CLANDEBOYE. 



My dbab Duffbbin, 

This Book was to have been dedicated to your Mother ; 
and it is a melancholy pleasure to me to remember that she read 
and warmly praised some of it, during her lost illness, while the 
story was as yet incomplete. 

Death has broken that unequalled companionship. The steady 
affection ; the indulgent appreciation ; the quick sympathy ; the 
clear judgment ; the womanly tenderness ; the playful, kindly wit ; 
the social charm ; — all those lovely and lovable qualities which 
surely never were before so perfectly combined with a rare and 
lofty intelligence, have vanished from amongst us, fur ever. 

There remains, — for you above all, but for uic also, and in 
their measure and degree for all who ever lived in intimacy with 
her, — a great sorrowful blank, which nothing can suffice to fill ; 
let the remaining years of life bring what they may ! 

I have seen more serious compositions than this present attempt 
of mine, inscribed, under puch circumstances, ' to the memory ' 
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of tbo lorcd and lost. I will not so deal with a work of fiction ; 
but rather ask jou, for her sake, to accept this dedication in 
her stead. 

I can fearlessly offer my attempt at a picture of youthful 
error in my wild rebellious Kenneth, and of base and blame-worthy 
conduct in others of my story, — to you, whose whole career, from 
boyhood to the final hour of farewell, was one uninterrupted source 
of pride and satisfaction to her, and to all who belong to you. 

Forgive the saying so much (since I fain would say even more) 
in a letter which is set here for all to read who will ; though 
it is inscribed only with your name. 

And believe me, now and always, 

Your affectionate Aunt, 

CAROLINE NOKTON. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOaiEy SVEET HOME. 

Thebb is no example of human beauty more perfectly picturesque 
than a very handsome man of middle age. 

No, smiling reader, not even a very handf>ome young man : not 
«ven that same man in his youth. The gain is in expression, of 
If hich every age has its own ; and perhaps there is more change in 
that than in the features, under the working hand of Time. When 
luckless Dr. Donne wrote to the proud mother of the famous George 
Herbert of Bemerton and Lord Herbert of Cherbury — 

' Nor spring nor summer beauty hath the grace 
That I have seen in au autumnal face,* 

it is to be feared he was more complimentary than veracious ; for 
bloom is an integral part of woman's loveliness, and every day that 
brings her nearer to its withering takes away something of her 
charm. But with the other sex it is different. The youth who is 
noble-looking, glad, eager, gallant and gay as the young Lochinvar, 
will yet be handsomer when time shall have given him that air of 
customary command, of mingled majesty, wisdom, and cordial 
benevolence, which belongs to a later date ; and which, in fino 
natures, results from much mingling with the joys, sorrows, and 
destinies of other men^ with an increased instead of a diminished 
sympathy in all that concerns them. 

Often, too, this is accompanied by a genial cheerfulness of 
manner, springing from the same source. At the age of which I 
am speaking, smsdi annoyances have ceased to afflict : great hopes 
and fears are subject to a more noble reserve : the passionate 
selfishness of inexperience has vanished : the restlessness of learning 
how much or how little life can achieve is calmed down. The smile 
of welcome in such a man's countenance is worth all the beauty of 
his adolescent years. 
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2 Old Sir Douglas. 

And if there should he any of my readers nrho, in spite of this 
argument, refuse to hecome converts to such unusual doctrine, and 
ohstiuately adhere to a contrary opinion, — that is hecause they never 
saw Sib Douolab Boss of Glekbossib, familiarly called hy his 
tenantry and his few remaining family tics, ' Old Sir Douglas.' 

He had indeed heen called hy that name hefore he could reason- 
ahly he said to have earned it : before his dark and thickly-curled 
hair had shown any of those rare silver threads which the American 
poet, Longfellow, beautifully imagines as the 

' Dawn of another life — that breaks o'er the earthly horizon, 
As in the £astom sky the first faint streaks of the morning.* 

He was called Old Sir Douglas, chiefly, as it seemed, because 
everybody else was so young. His father had run away with a 
beautiful and penniless Miss Macrue, when he was scarcely twenty. 
At fivc-and-twenty he was a widower with two infant sons ; and by 
way of at once satisfying his family, redeeming the past, and giving 
a second mother to those young children, he wedded with the heiress 
of Toulmains ; a very stiff and starched successor to the blooming and 
passionate girl whom he had laid in her grave so early that his union 
with her grew to be a vague dream rather than a distinct memory. 

But the sunshine was off the path of his life for ever: and 
perhaps that instinct of insu£Sciency to another's happiness, which 
haunts the hearts of those who live in intimacy together, even when 
those hearts are not very tender, crept into the hard shell where 
beat a sort of cold fish-life, in the bosom of the second Lady Boss, 
and soured still further a nature never genial. Hiiteful to her was 
the memory of that first wife ; displeasing to the last degree the 
sight of her orphan children and the sound of their prattle. She 
spent her time in steady efforts at repression, and in a series of 
inventive punishments, principally directed against the sin of 
liveliness. 

She did not relax in her system even after she herself became a 
mother ; and the little pale shrewd sharp-browed half-sister she 
gave the boys, seemed indeed to have been modelled on her own 
pattern. Still, resolute, and reserved ; that tiny girl foreshadowed 
the woman to be^ and faithfully transmitted the soul and spirit of 
her progenitrix. 

Young as the first brood were when they lost their loving mother, 
they felt the change. Home was home still, but it was home 
frajjpi dt la glace; and the efforts of Lady Boss to train and nail 
them as snow-berries not only failed, but produced, aa years went 
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on, a sort of chronic state of rebellion ; insomuch that, even had 
her wishes been reasonable and gently expressed (two conditions 
that never existed), I fear she would have found the two bojs, 
Douglas and Kenneth, wilfully provided with a stock of ready-made 
opposition. 

In a household where the sole break in the monotony of dis- 
content was a change from storms to sullen ness on the part of the 
governing authority, and a corresponding change from passion to 
dejection in the young things that were to be governed, it was not 
to be expected that nature should be properly disciplined, or minds 
effectually taught. The boys learned as little as they could, and 
resisted as much as they dared. Their affection for each other was 
proportionate to their isolation at home, and before they were 
severally nine and ten years old, their chief pleasure was to roam 
over the hills behind the castle, their arms twined round each other's 
necks, talking of the insupportable tyranny of stepmothers, as set 
forth in all the stories they had ever read, and planning wild and 
boyish attempts at escapes from such thraldom. 

From their father they received neither instruction nor guidance. 
Tormented and disappointed himself, his weak and impulsive nature 
took that turn to evil from which perhaps a pious, cheerful, loving 
helpmate might have saved him. Captious in his temper, drunken 
in his habits, given greatly to those open grievous twits and taunts 
in the wai*s of home, which seem to lookers-on so indecent and 
embarrassing — and which a man should be taught to govern and 
conceal in his soul, as he is told to clothe the nakedness of his body, 
— his children combined an utter absence of respect for him, with a 
certain degree of prejudiced pity. If they did not think him always 
in the right in the family quarrels they witnessed, at least they 
always thought their stepmother in the wrong. * Poor papa ' was 
their kindliest mention of him ; and ' papa's too lazy to care * the 
common salve to their conscience when doing something that had 
been absolutely forbidden. 

At length came that crisis in their child-life which might be 
expected. Among the smaller obstinacies about which papa was 
* too lazy to care,' and. which was the subject of fierce reprobation 
with their stepmother, was the constant presence of two rough ter- 
riers, which had been given to the two boys, in the earliest stage of 
their mutual puppyhogdJby the old keeper. Jock and Beardie were 
installed as idols in th«r young masters' hearts. Rustling through 
the brushwood, leaping over the purple heather, panting through 
the brawling burns, covered with dust or drenched with rain, as the 
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tiase might be — in rushed, with a scuffle and a yelp of joy, suiffiug 
for drink, or scratching for a comfortable resting-place, these four- 
footed plagues, as Lady Boss termed them ; following, or followed 
by, the kilted little lads. 

During the brief period allotted to their careless lessons, dog and 
master eyed each other with an equally intelligible agreement to ' go 
out the moment it was oyer,' when, — as if at the sound of a signal 
gun, — the scuffle, shout, yelp, and rush were renewed. Often had 
Beardie been chased angrily with a whip, to teach him indoor 
manners ; often had Jock been seized by the scruff of his shaggy 
neck, and tossed out of the low windows ; often pulled out from 
slumbers surreptitiously permitted in the tumbled beds of their 
sleeping masters ; often made to howl for flagrant discoyery of bones 
half gnawed, and fragments of victuals, under those same little 
couches ; often shaken out rudely on the bare floor when curled up 
for a nap in the plaided counterpanes. But it was in vain that 
Lady Boss scolded and stormed. The dogs did not understand 
what she would be at, and the boys were determined that where 
they went Jock and Beardie should follow. 

On one special day, the rushing, yelping, shouting, and scuffling, 
which attended their entrance, seemed redoubled: the boys had 
feJlen in with an otter-hunt, conducted by an experienced old gillie> 
their chief friend on the estate. They entered fl^ushed, wet, panting, 
and joyous, leaving every door on their progress open, including 
that of the wide oak hall through which a whirl of wind and autunm 
leaves followed their reckless little heels, as if willing to share in the 
sport and the confusion. Then, dog and master, alike muddy 
breathless and dripping, burst into the presence of Lady Boss, even 
as she sat in the state drawing-room receiving the somewhat formal 
visit of the most puissant of all her Scotch neighbours, the dowager 
Oountess of Clochnaben and the invalid earl her son. 

*Are those Sir NeiPs boys? They seem rudish little bears,' 
was the polite speech of the dowager; as she hastily drew her 
•ample dr^ nearer the boundary of the sofa, where the ladies were 
•seated. 

* I told you to hinder that sort of thing,' said the irate hostess to 
her husband after her guests had departed. 

* How am I to hinder it ? * replied he sulkily. * I'm just wishing 
you'd let the lads and their dogs be.' 

Then rose one of those wild storms about nothing, whioh are at 
once the curse and the wonder of ill-mated married life : the wife 
' flyting ' at the husband ; the husband swearing at the wife ; the 
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children staring at the loud hattle and angry gestures ; till, a 
portion of the wrathful torrent of violence being turned their way, 
they were ordered off to ' make themselves decent for supper.' 

That supper was not eaten, nor greeted otherwise than with 
bitter cries and regretful tears ; for, when the boys recrossed the 
great hall adorned with the antlers of innumerable stags, they were 
met by their incensed stepmother. She pointed fiercely through 
the great arched door, calling out, ' Since there's neither teaching 
nor managing will rule ye, and your father lets you run wild, we'll 
see if 7 can find means to make more impression : — ^I think you'll 
■ot forget to-day's otter-hunt in a hurry.' 

Through the arch the boys gazed, in the direction indicated by 
her gaunt finger, and then stood as though she had turned them 
into stone by some weird spell. For there, on the two lower 
branches of a stunted old fir-tree, just outside the castle door, hung 
the two dogs ; horrid in their recent death by strangulation ; pitiful 
in their helpless dangling attitudes ; executed by a sudden doom I 
Poor Jock, whose warm kindly brown eyes and rough nose were 
wont to bury themselves under Douglas's caressing arm ; and 
Beardie, handsome active and frolicsome Beardie, who had leaped 
so high to Kenneth's stick, and whose long silky coat of iron grey 
hair had been the admiration of all beholders ! 

There they hung ! wet and draggled and weary looking, as when 
they came in : but nevermore to dry their coats by the fire ; nor lap 
from the great bowl of water set ready for them by the boys ; nor 
lick the tanned little hands, in mute joy and gratitude, at the end 
of some pleasant day ! There they hung : tongues out ; eyes 
glazed ; limbs contracted ; with horrid evidences of a bygone 
struggle ending in a helpless death. 

Kenneth was the first to break silence ; with a cry that was almost 
a yell of despair and defiance, he made a dash towards the tree, 
opening his knife as he went, to cut his favourite down. Douglas 
stood still-; panting, speechless, and breathless ; his eyes riveted on 
poor Jock, as though he had no power to withdraw them from the 
dreadful sight. Then followed, from both boys, a wild echoing 
shout for their father — ^for their father to come and see what had 
been done to them during the brief interval they had spent in 
preparations for a more decent appearance in the sitting-room and 
at the family meal. 

Nor did the easily excited ire of that father disappoint the boy's 
expectations. It went beyond them : it alarmed them by its excess. 
Louder and more furious, and more and more intermixed with oaths. 
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grew Sir Neil's rapid phrases of reproach to his wife, as the bojs, 
sobbing and ezclaiming, kissed the corpses of their canine com- 
panions ; till, at length, as with fierce and fearless defiance, taunt for 
taunt returned in the shrillest of voices, Ladj Boss made a step or 
two in advance towards her husband, ^o latter seized her bj the 
shoulders, shook her violently, and, with the exasperated words that 
she had * done an ill devil's deed,' — and * he wished from his soul 
she was hanging up along side of the dogs,' — he thrust her from him 
against the tall heavy hat-stand that stood at the hall-door. The 
hat-stand fell over with a crash ; and though Lady Boss recovered 
her balance with a staggering effort, and did not fall, the excite- 
ment of the scene proved too much for Douglas, who, throwing 
himself between the contending parties with a piteous exclamation 
of horror, suddenly dropped at his father's feet in a dead faint. 

He was a fine robust boy ; and the burst of emotion and its 
consequences once over, he rapidly became himself again. But 
neither of the lads would come in to supper, or give any attention to 
the persistent lecturing with which they were favoured by their step- 
mother. They remained out in the early moonlight till they had 
buried their dogs ; came in, and went heavily up to their own 
room, where they were yet heard sobbing and talking for a while ; 
and, in the morning, the two little rebels were missing. They had 
run away. 

The preparations made by children on these occasions are not 
very extensive. A bag of oatmeal, a few apples, and a very slender 
remainder of pocket-money, would not have taken them far on their 
projected road to high fortune ; though in their first eager four 
miles they had considered it quite a settled thing that Douglas 
should become a warrior and statesman like the Duke of Wellington ; 
and Kenneth, at the very least. Lord Mayor of London. 

They were pursued and brought back — footsore hungry and 
exhausted — at the end of their first day's march ; before they had 
got even to the suburbs of the market- town from which this plunge 
into worldly success was to be made. 

While they crept once more (less loth than boyish pride might 
have avowed) into their accustomed beds, a parental council was 
held. Lady Boss was of opinion that they should both bo ' flogged 
for their escapado within an inch of their lives ; ' her husband, that 
no further notice should be taken of it ; since they probably had had 
a sickening of such attempts, in their failure and fatigue. But the 
upshot of the debate was, that Douglas and Kenneth wore parted ; 
the elder sent to Eton for civilized training, in tokeu of a certain 
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coDcession to Lady Boss's English views on the suhject ; and the 
jounger delivered over in gloom and disgrace to a neighhouring 
Scotch minister, who had one other forlorn pupil, and a reputation 
for patient teaching. 

Undouhtedly the host education for man or hoy is to mingle 
much with his fellows ; and that is why a man educated at a puhlic 
school is in general better educated than one who has received 
tolerably careful training at home. Lessons may not be so well 
learned, but life is learned ; emulation is roused ; the mind is not 
allowed to roost and slumber, like a caged bird on a perch. 

Douglas Boss owed to his inimical stepmother an immense 
service as to his future ; though in her disposal of him she had 
merely consulted her desire to be rid of him, and certain conse- 
quential notions of how ' the heir ' should be educated. Had she 
had a boy of her own, perhaps some grudging might have mingled 
with such plans ; but the sharp-browed Alice was her only child, 
and was an interest apart, and in fact suboi*dinate, to Lady Boss's 
feelings of family consequence. Young Douglas would have justified 
a nobler pride. Frank, intelligent, spirited, and yet amenable to 
true discipline now that such discipline had replaced the alternate 
neglect and tyranny of home, he was popular alike with masters and 
oompanions ; while the simplicity of such early training as he had 
had, rendered him insensible to the shallow compliments of 
strangers, struck with his personal beauty and free untutored grace 
of manner. 

The holidays of many a 'half to come, were days of rapture. 
To see Kenneth waiting and watching under the tall fir-trees at the 
turn of the road where the mail-coach was to drop him ; to leap 
down, and strain him to his heart ; to exhibit his prize-books, on 
which the younger brother would gaze with a sigh of curiosity — ^and 
then to plunge back into the wild happy life of the Highlands — this 
made home a temporary paradise. * Days amang the heather,' to 
those who have been brought up in the wild mountain-life of 
Scotland, are days of intoxicating joy. 

Once more with his brother ; once more in his kilt, clambering 
here and there, lounging under the silver birches by the blue lake's 
side, gliding over its silver surface in the coble-boat, fishing for 
trout, and waking the echoes as they rowed home with many a 
snatch of song ; uncovering his glossy head for very sport in the 
sudden shower, and feeling a wild delight in the mountain storms — 
young Douglas's holidays for the first three years were days of 
unalloyed delight. 
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Then came the gradual chanrre which circumstances hring, — a 
change which is not exactly alienation, but separation, between 
those who are differently situated as to occupations, associations, and 
aims. A certain discontent, instead of approbation, took possession 
of his father's mind. The prize-books were tossed aside, with some 
discouraging observation as to the value of * book-learning,' and the 
absurd disproportion of such rewards with the expense of such an 
education. Douglas himself had a son*owful instinct that Kenneth's 
life was narrowing round him, — he was a companion in all purpose- 
less pursuits to his father, but the main elements of improvement 
were wanting. He smoked and sat up drinking whisky-toddy, — he 
shot and walked with Sir Neil. But he did nothing, and learnt 
nothing. It was the life neither of a boy nor a man ; and the 
dawdling leisure left from its loose occupations was spent by Ken- 
neth in familiar visitings wherever a pretty face smiled on the 
threshold of a farm-house, or a bothy in the glen; in idle talk 
with gamekeepers, farmers, and petty tenants ; and in making love 
betwixt jest and earnest to the miller's youthful daughter at the 
Falls of Torriebuni ; Torriebum being a small separate estate of Sir 
Neil's, which was settled on his younger son. 

In his own loving earnest way, Douglas hinted good counsel, but 
without good effect. Kenneth was angry ; was saddened ; was 
somehow suspicious that his Eton brother was ^coming the fine 
gentleman over him ; ' and a coldness stole between them, dreamy 
and impalpable as the chill white mist which rises among the hills at 
the beginning of winter, and hides all our pleasant haunts and 
familiar trysting-places with its colourless and ghostlike veil. 

With his stepmother he was on even worse terms than during his 
comfortless boyhood. Disliking her profoundly, and yet attempting 
a certain show of courtesy to his father's wife, his only reward was 
the bitter sneer with which she spoke of him as ' that very stately 
and gentlemanly young gentleman, Mr. Douglas Eoss.' 

With his father he was restless and uncomfortable. Too young 
when a resident at home, in the memorable days of the dog-hanging, 
to be the companion Kenneth had gradually become; and old 
enough now to see all the defects of such companionship; he 
inwardly groaned in spirit at his own incapacity to give, or to 
receive, satisfaction from communion with one who in his best days 
was a poor specimen of what the head of a family should be, and 
whose worse days were now come — days of mingled apathy and dis- 
content, of absolute repugnance to the nearest tie in it, his irritable 
and irritating wife; of selfish craving for what amusement or 
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comfort he could get out of the society of the half-educated lad he 
had kept at Glenrossie without a thought of his future ; and of 
angry surprise at the transformation, as it seemed to him, of the 
lovely, ardent hoy whose same rehellions against discipline and Lady 
Boss he had so often protected, into the proud, thoughtful adolescent, 
who * seemed to think he would advise the whole family.' 

In this state of mind was Sir Neil, when Douglas a^ked that his 
hrother might he put to some profession, and that he himself might 
he sent to one of the imiversities ; and for once Sir Neil and Lady 
Eoss united their discordant voices in a chorus of agreement, holding 
that his demands were preposterous, and not to he granted. 

Sir Neil considered that already he had had too much of * hook- 
learning,' which was ' never of much use,' and Lady Eoss told him 
that he was ' puffed with presumption ' in venturing to chalk out for 
himself what was to he done. 

Even Kenneth, the loved and clung-to Kenneth, was provoked ; 
and hastily assured his hrOther it was lucky he had not succeeded in 
persuading his father, for that he, Kenneth, would certainly not 
have gone to study for any profession whatever. He meant to live 
at Torriebum, and there'd always be grouse and oatcake enough to 
satisfy his notions of life. The tears started into Douglas's eyes, — 
hut there was no one to heed or understand what passed in his 
lieart ; and no evidence of that day's mental struggle, except in a 
brief letter to his Eton * chum ' Lonmer Boyd ; younger son of that 
Dowager Clochnaben whose visit with the sickly young Earl of 
Glenrossie had been the exciting cause of the sudden execution of 
Jock and Beardie, and the exile of the run-away boys. The letter 
ran as follows : — 

* To LoRiMKR Boyd, Esq. Oriel College , Oxford. 

' My deab Lobiher, — ^I am not to go to college ; so I shall see 
no more of you at present ! My father has consented, however, to 
my entering the army. Heaven grant I may do something more 
with life, than accept the bare- fact of Kving! Kenneth is to remain 
on at home. I am sorry for Kenneth. Such a fine, quick, hand- 
some lad ! I wish you could see him. I wish my father had given 
him a chance. Do not forget me, old fellow ; I shall never forget 
pou, I send you a little Elzevir " Horace " you and I used to read 
sometimes together under the trees by the river, that hot summer 
when yor sprained your arm and had to give up rowing in the 
boats. I would be glad you wrote to me. I am sure you will, 
Lorimer. I don't mind owning to you that I feel so lonesome and 
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disappointed I could cry like a girl. I hope jou will diatinguish 
yourself at college ; you were much the cleverest fellow at Etou. I 
end with a nil detperandum ; for, after aU, I trust to our future 
meeting. You are a Scotchman, so am I; and some day I 
suppose I shall he at home again. Meanwhile, since I cannot he at 
cx)Uege, I am glad to he a soldier. 

* Yours ever, 

'DOUOLAS H088.' 



CHAPTER n. 

PASSma AWAY. 

If there were not daily examples to familiarize us with the marvel, 
we might wonder at the strange way in which Nature asserts herself; 
or rather, at the effects of Nature and accident comhined, in the 
characters of individuals. 

We see children, all hrought up in one home, under the same 
tutelage, as different as night from day. Pious sons and daughters 
sprung from infidel and profligate parents ; unredeemed and incor- 
rigihle rascals from honest and religious fathers ; fools, that fritter 
away the vanishing hours they themselves scarcely know how, 
horn where steady conduct and deep knowledge seemed the very 
life of those around them, — and earnest, intelligent, and energetic 
souls springing up like palm-trees in the desert sand, where 
never a thought has hcen given to mental culture or religious 
improvement. 

Out of that home which' looked so stately and heautiful among 
the surrounding hills, and held such grovelling inmates ; the castled 
home of Glenrossie — went forth at least one scion of the good old 
name worthy to hear it. Douglas Hoss drew his sword in the 
service of his country, in India, in America, and in China ; he rose 
rapidly to command, and proved as strict in authority as he had 
formerly heen in obedience. Beloved, respected, and somewhat 
feared, his name was one already familiar in men's mouths as having 
greatly distinguished himself in the profession he had chosen, when 
he was recalled to Scotland, with leave of absence from the military 
command he held, to attend the rapidly succeeding death-beds of 
his father and brother. 
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Whether, in dyin^, some dim consciousness of his folly and 
injustice smote Sir Neil,— or that he was merely haunted hy his 
lingering love for the son who had been lefk with him through 
recent years, — he made a sort of appeal to the elder when bending 
anxiously over him to gather the failing words. * You'll look after 
Kenneth,' he said ; * he has greatly mismanaged ! You'll help 
him — Torriebum's been ill sorted — he's let himself down, rather — 
with those people. My dear, be good to Kenneth — maybe he'll 
settle in the way of marriage, and do well yet. You'll have to 
make amends to ' 

Sir Keil made great efforts to conclude this sentence, but was 
unable ; he held convulsively by his son's hand ; looked in his face 
with that dying wistfulness which, once seen, is never forgotten ; 
and fell back on the pillow exhausted — ^the anxieties, errors, and 
hopes of this world at an end for ever. 

Brief was the time allotted to Douglas for any obedience to his 
&ther's dying wishes, as far as his brother was concerned. 

Kenneth had insisted on riding home to Torriebum every night, 
in spite of the urging of his brother. He did not seem to believe 
the end so near. He was wilful as to being at home in his own 
bachelor abode. He hated his stepmother, he said, and his half- 
sister, and did not wish to see any of their mock grief, for the 
father who had at least treated him always with affection. 

The night that father died, he rode away as usual. Torrents of 
rain swept to and fro by the wild gusts of an autumnal storm, whist- 
ling and moaning through the ancient fir-woods at the back of the 
castle, greeted his departure. The crash of trees blown down, the 
roar of the swollen torrent, sounded loud in the ear of his brother, 
as he stood grasping his hand at the <5pen door, and bidding him 
good night * If you will, you will, Kenneth ; you were always a 
wilful fellow ; but what a night ! ' And for a few minutes yet, 
Douglas Hoss watched the receding form, full of grace and activity, 
of the handsome rider. * I shall bo with you early in the morning,' 
were his last words, as he waved his hand and put spurs to his 
horse. 

But neither that nor any other morning ever brought Kenneth 
Boss to the castle again. Their father died in the night; and 
Douglas was still pondering over the anxious, needless recommenda- 
tion of his brother to his kindness, when the day dawned, as it had 
set, in storms of drenching rain. 

Plans of affection, of hope, — rational useful plans, — chased each 
other like the wind-borne clouds through the mind of the new-made 
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heir of Glenrossie. Yes, he tffotdd * look after Kenneth,' — ^Kennethy 
and Torriebum, and every fraction of bis destiny ! He would set 
that destiny to rights. He would think over a suitable marriage 
for him. He would give, lend, do, anything to get him out of the 
embarrassments his father had hinted at. And then he remembered 
the other concluding sentence of that father's dying voice : * You'll 
have to make amends to—' To whom ? Could it be some one 
who had already assisted Kenneth ? Or perhaps to his stepmother ? 
Sir Neil had never uttered his wife's name ; he had begged she 
might not be present while he talked with his son at that solemn 
midnight hour. He meant to see her again in the morning. Could 
he have been going to recommend her, also, to Douglas's kindness? 

He went to her room to break the news. He found her cold, 
impassive ; indifferent to the fact ; suspicious of his intentions. She 
pronounced but one sentence : it was, ' You arc aware, I suppose, 
that I've a right to stay at the castle for a year from this date ? ' 

Her daughter was with her ; she also looked at Douglas with her 
grave, shrewd eyes. There was a certain beauty of youth and girl- 
hood about her, and lier half-brother gazed at her with pity. He 
took her hand and said gently, ' Even if there were no right, do 
you think I would drive you away ? This is Home.' 

Ailie drew her little thin hand out of his, as though she had been 
slipping off a glove. She sat mute. She gave no token even of 
having heard him, except withdrawing her eyes from his face, and 
casting a sidelong, furtive glance at her rigid mother. 

While Sir Douglas still lingered — in the sort of embarrassment 
felt by warm-hearted persons who have made a vain demonstration 
of sympathy — a sudden tumult of vague sounds, the arrival of a 
horseman, the chatter of servants, the flinging open of doors, struck 
heavily through the silence of the room. * There is Kenneth I ' 
said Sir Douglas, as he hastily turned and opened the door into the 
broad, handsome corridor at the head of the great oak staircase 
immediately fronting the entrance. The old butler was already 
there : he put his hands out as if deprecating the advance of a step : 
' Mr. Kenneth was thrown from his horse last night, sir, and the 
doctor says he'll no live till the morrow,' was all he could utter. 

Another death-bed — another and a dearer I 

Sir Douglas rode to Torriebum almost as desperately as his 
brother had done the night before. He found the handsome rider 
he had fondly watched at his departure, a bruised, shattered, groan- 
ing wretch. His horse, overspurred, and bewildered by the drifting 
rain and howling storm, had swerved on the old-fashioned sharp- 
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angled bridge that crossed the Falls of Torrieburn close to his home, 
and had dashed urith his rider over the lo<v parapet in among the 
rocks below. 

Close to home ; luckily, close to home I 

Near enough for the wild shout he gave as he fell, and even the 
confused sound of the roll of bhaken-down stones, and terrible 
weight of horse and rider falUng on the bed of the torrent, to reach 
the house, and the quick ear of one who was waiting and watching 
there. For Kenneth's bachelor home was not a lonely one. Stai't- 
ling was the picture that presented itself in that drear morning's 
light when Sir Douglas entered. The weariest frightened form he 
had ever beheld in the shape of woman, sat at the foot of the bed. 
Untidy, dishevelled, beautiful ; her great white arms stretched out 
with clasped hands, shuddering every time that Kenneth groaned ; 
her reddish golden hair stealing in tangled locks from under the 
knotted kerchief, which she had never untied or taken off since she 
had rushed out into the storm and scrambled down to the Falls the 
night before. The lower part of her dress still soaked and dripping, 
covered with mud and moss — one of her loose stockings torn at tbe 
ankle, and the blood oozing through — her petticoat, too, torn on 
that side. She had evidently slipped in attempting to reach the 
horse and rider. 

Douglas spoke first to her, and he spoke to her of herself; not of 
his brother. 

' Och ! ' she said, and her teeth chattered as she spoke, * ye'll no 
mind me, sir! it's naething. I just drappit by one hand froc the 
brae, in amang the stanes to get at him, and sae gat hurtit. Ou 
Kenneth ! Kenneth ! Kenneth ! Ou my man ! my ain man ! ' and 
rocking wildly to and fro while the rain beat against the window, 
and the storm seemed to rock the trees in unison with her move- 
ments, she ceased to speak. 

The dying man moved his lips with a strange sort of smile, but 
no sound came. Douglas knelt down by him ; and, as he did so, 
was conscious of the presence of a little nestling child, the most 
lovely little face that ever looked out of a picture, that was sitting 
at the bed-head, serene and hopeful in all this trouble, and saying to 
him with a shy smile, — * Are ye the doctor? and will you put daddy 
a' richt ? We've been waiting lang for the doctor.' 

No doctor could save Kenneth — no, not if the aching heart of his 
elder brother had resolved to bring him life at the price of his whole 
estate. He was fast going — fast I The grief of the ungovernable 
woman at his bed-foot only vaguely disturbed him. Ho was 
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beginning to be withdrawn from earthly sights and earthly sounds. 
But Sir Douglas tried to calm her. He besought her to be still ; to 
go away and wash her wounded limb and tear-swoln face, and 
arrange herself, and return, and meanwhile he would watch Ken- 
neth till the doctor came. No, she wouldn't — no, she couldn't — 
no, he might die while she was out of the way — no, she * wad see 
the last o' h'mi, and then dee.' She offered no help; she was 
capable of no comfort ; she kept up her loud lament, so as to 
bewilder all present ; and it was a positive relief to Sir Douglas 
when, with a sadden shiver through her whole frame, she slid ftx)m 
the bed-foot to the floor in a swoon. 

By this time the doctor had arrived, with an assistant, both of 
them common ' bone-setters ' from the village of Torriebum — 
rough, untutored, but not unkindly ; and perhaps in nothing more 
kind than in the honest admission that beyond giving restoratives 
for the time being, and shifting the bed a little, so as to lessen (not 
remove) the great agony of human pain that must preface this 
untimely death, they could do nothing. 

Do NOTHENG ! vcry solemn and trying are such death-beds ; 
when human love, that seems so strong, stands helpless ; listening 
to the great dreadful sentence, * You shall see this man whom you 
love pass to the presence of his Creator in torments inconceivable, 
and you shall not be able to lift away, no, not so much as one grnin 
of his bitter pain, though you would give half your own life to 
do it.' 

* God*s will be done ! ' Oh I how hollow sound even those 
solemn words ; while we echo, as it were, the writhing we look on 
at, in the thrill of aching sympathy that goes through our own 
corporeal frame ; and wait, and wait, and wait, and know that only 
Death— only Death— can end the anguish ; and that when he hi^ 
ceased to suffer we are alone for ever in the great blank. No more 
to hear lus voice, no more to clasp his hand, no more to be 
conscious of his love ; but to know that somewhere there is a grave, 
where he who suffered so much lies stiff and still, — and that ' his 
spii-it has returned to God who gave it.' 

When the doctor had arranged that dying bed for the best, — and 
had attended to the miserable woman who had fainted, and had 
brought her back, pale, exhausted, but quieter, to the sick chamber, 
— Kennetli made a feeble effort to raise himself ; an exertion which 
was followed by a dreadful groan. Then he murmured twice the 
name of * Maggie !— dear Maggie ! ' and Sir Douglas rose up, and 
made way for the trembling creature so called upon, to kneel down 
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in his place : adjuring her, for the love of heaven — -for the love of 
Kenneth — not to give way, but keep still ; getting only from her a 
burst of sobbing, and the words, ' Eill me, och ! kill me ! and then 
maybe ye'll hush me down.' There seemed * no hushing her down,' 
till suddenly Kenneth said, in a sort of dreamy voice, ' Maggie, 
you'll call to mind the birken trees — the birken trees I * 

The woman held her breath. There was no need to quiet her 
now. 

* The birken trees by the broomy knowe,' repeated he, dreamily ; 
and in a low clear tone he added, — * I'm sorry, Maggie.' 

Then, opening his eyes with a fixed look, he said, ' Dear 
Douglas !' in a tone of extreme, almost boyish tenderness ; and 
then followed a renewed silence; broken only by the wild gusty 
winds outside the house, and the distant sound of the fatal Fidls of 
Torriebum. All at once, with the rallying strength that sometimes 
precedes death, he spoke clearly and intelligibly, — * Douglas ! be 
kind — I'm going — I'm dying — be kind to my Kenneth, for the 
sake of days when we were boys together ! Don't forsake him ! 
don't deny him ; — ^Have pity too, on Maggie ! ' 

A little pause after that, and he spoke more restlessly ; — ' I'm 
asking others, and I ought to do it myself. It's / who forsake 
them : it's I that didn't pity. I say — I say — are you all here ? 
Douglas ! the doctor — ah ! yes, and my father's factor, — 
Well— I— ' 

He struggled for a moment, with blue blanched lips ; then, feel- 
ing for the little curled head of the child at the further side of his 
bed, and locking his right hand in the hand of the kneeling woman, 
he said, — * I trust Douglas with these. I declare Margaret Car- 
michael my Wife, and I acknowledge Kenneth Carmichael Boss 
as my lawful son !' 

The woman gave a suppressed shriek ; she sprang up from her 
knees, and flung her arms round the dying man with a wild, * Och, 
I thank ye — I thank ye ! and mither'U thank ye for ever ! Ou ! 
my Kenneth ! ' 

He turned his head towards her with that unutterable smile that 
often flits over dying faces. Brighter and fonder his smile could 
not have been in the days of their first love : * by the broomy knowe, 
under the birken trees ; ' and perhaps his thoughts were there, 
even in that supremo hour. No other word, except a broken 
ejaculation of prayer, came from him ; only the bystanders ' saw a 
great change ' — the change there is no describing — come over his 
brow. The anguish of mortal pain seemed to melt into peace. A 
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great sigh escaped him, such as bursts from the bosom in some 
sudden relief from suffering, and the handsome man was a bind- 
some corpse. 

He who had been so much to that wailing woman, had beoome 
XT ! Mt ; ' 'the body ; ' that perishable form which had clothed the 
eternal soul, and was now to be carried away and hidden under the 
earth, ' to suffer corruption/ and join the unseen throng of thoee 
whose place in this world ' shall know them no more.' 

The loud sound of her tempestuous wailing seemed to float out 
and follow Sir Douglas, as he at length left the house and recroased 
the dreadful bridge which had been the scene of that tragedy. The 
dead horse, whose neck had been broken in the leap, was still lying 
there ; the waters gurgling round the new obstacle, and waring the 
glossy mane to and fro, like a row of reeds. The dreary rain was 
still drifting with the wind against the soaked stems of the fir-trees ; 
and the scarlet berries and yellowing leaves of the mountain-ash or 
rowan-tree, tossed and swung above the torrent, far overhead; 
dropping now and then a bead of red like a blood-gout, into the 
whirling waters that swept them away. 

Even so were swept away all the hopes, plans, and resolutions 
made only the night previous in behalf of his brother, by Sir Douglas 
Boss of Glenrossie. And as the sobbing storm died down on wood 
and mountain, and one pale crimson and melancholy streak gleamed 
light from a sunset that promised a better morrow, even so did the 
gleaming hope of being of use to little Kenneth (so like the Ken- 
neth his eailiest boyish recollections brought back to him !) break 
through the miserable gloom in his kindly mind. 

On arriving at the castle he described the scenes ho had wit- 
nessed, and the death that had so unexpectedly taken place, to Lady 
Ross. She heard it, as she had hoard of the death of her husband, 
with frigid composure. Her daughter also seemed unmoved, except 
by a certain amount of surprise, and the curiosity of one who listens 
to the account of a strange event. 

But when Sir Douglas, endeavouring to repress the evidence how 
much he himself was moved, wound up bis narration by endeavouring 
to enlist what pity there might be in Lady Boss's heart, for the 
orphan and his wretched pai-ent, then indeed a slight change was 
visible in Lady Boss's countenance. 

The indifference that had reigned there was replaced by a look of 
supercilious scorn ; and, when Sir Douglas imprudently faltered — 

* Being yourself a mother, I thought perhaps ' she flashed that 

look of scorn full upon him, with the speech, ' I beg to remind yon, 
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Sir Douglas, that I am not tbe mother of children legitimatized on a 
death-bed. Nor am I a miUer's daughter ; which, I understand, 
was the social position of Meg Carmichael. I was not ignorant of 
the indecent infatuation of jour brother for that low-bom and low- 
bred girl ; and the last thing I should have expected from you, on 
coming into the estates, was the admission of such base claims on the 
part of persons who hare no more real right to Torriebum than jour 
father's head-keeper, and are about as fit to set up there as lairds of 
the place.' 



CHAPTER in. 

CLAY IDOLS. 

In spite of the opinion thus enunciated bj the widow of his mis- 
guided father, Sir Douglas took up the trust his brother left him in 
all the simplicity of good faith. Little Kenneth was acknowledged 
and installed as ' Kenneth Carmichael Eoss of Torriebum ;' and a 
tutor appointed to teach and care for him as the joung laird. 

Fain would Sir Douglas have removed him from his mother, and 
from all the earlj associations of the place ; but the same ungovern- 
able spirit, which had struck him with so much amazement at the 
time of poor Kenneth's death, was displajed in all her dealings with 
others. Her grief was despair : it was followed bj a nervous fever : 
the fever bj a disturbed state of nerves bordering on insanitj. And 
then she recovered, — like a creature that has moaned for its whelps 
and graduallj forgotten them. 

No sooner had she lifted from the pressure of that woe, than » 
wilfulness exceeding all poor Kenneth had ever shown, took its 
place. She considered herself, under that declaration of marriage,, 
as the natural occupier and possessor of Torriebum House till her 
Bon should be grown up. She established her mother there, o» 
indeed might have been expected; her father, the old miller of 
Torriebum, coming frequently over — sometimes to complain of the 
mconvenience of his wife's residence apart from him, sometimes to 
quarrel both with her and her daughter, sometimes to carouse with 
companions for whom she could scarcely refuse to provide whiskj in 
a limited or unlimited quantity. With the first tutor appointed to 
the care of her son she entered into relations so unscemlj, after the 
subsiding of her grief, that, the fact coming to the ears of Sir 
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Douglasy he wrote her a letter of remonstrance ; and substituted a 
somewhat stem but very sensible pedagogue in his stead, with whom 
she incessantly quarrelled, and from whose authority she encouraged 
her boy to appeal. Sir Douglas was always receiving letters from 
the boy or his mother complaining of severity, complaining of 
injustice ; till, at length, wearied out by petitions and objurgations, 
a fresh substitution was made, and a tutor sent of good education, 
with excellent recommendations, and private instructions to * show as 
much indulgence as was consistent with good discipline/ 

This time Meg Carmichael made further changes impossible, by 
marrying the tutor : and the ill-assorted household continued on 
the most comfortless footing, — the wayward, handsome woman alter- 
nately quarrelling with her husband, and giving herself airs as * Mrs. 
Ross Heaton of Torriebum,' or bestowing on him some of the wild 
adoration which had formerly been the portion of poor Kenneth ; 
and the tutor-husband vainly trying to make head, — in the house 
that was scarcely to be called his own, — against the drunken old 
miller and his boon companions ; the bustling and shi-ewish old 
woman his wife; and the disposition to shirk all control and all 
guidance in the lovely little boy, whose position, as the future * laii*d,' 
was acknowledged, in different forms of folly and flattery, by all 
around him in the narrow circle of home. A hint from Sir Douglas 
that it would soon be time to send him to a good school, was received 
with such a storm of indignation and despair, such ill-spelt ill- worded 
letters of passionate remonstrance, that Sir Douglas put off all 
further alteration in young Kenneth's destiny till he could get home 
from his command, and personally superintend the necessary changes. 
That the boy was well taught by his tutor-father was evidenced by 
the lettei*s he wrote ; and which, though they half-nettled, half- 
amused Sir Douglas by their tone of presumption, addressing him 
entirely * cTSgal en egal, were such as no boy of inferior education 
or inferior intelligence could possibly have penned. 

At length the day came when Sir Douglas Ross of Glenrossic 
returned as a resident to the home of his fathers ! His stepmother 
had been dead some time ; but her daughter had, by his own express 
wish, continued to reside in the castle ; nor had he the heart, when 
he found that lonely young spinster there, to enter on the topic of 
her removal. It would be time enough for that, Sir Douglas 
thought, when he was married ; if he ever married. Her mother 
had been odious, but'that was not the daughter's fault ; and there 
was nothing offensive in her, personally. On the contrary, she 
appeared especially anxious to preserve the home she had acquired. 
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by the most absolute acquiescence in her half-brother's wishes, and 
a disposition to see to all those minor arrangements of a household 
which a man cannot see to himself, and which that astute and 
reserved little personage performed as well as any hired housekeeper, 
if not better. 

When Sir Douglas first beheld the boy for whom, imseen, he had 
been caring, and whose future he was so anxiously about to arrange, 
soldier though he was, he burst into tears ! 

Kenneth stood before him. Kenneth in the days before they 
were parted — ^Kenneth when they used to climb the hills with their 
arms round each other's necks — ^Kenneth before the cold cloud of 
difference mistily rose between them. And though Sir Douglas 
kept to his resolution, and sent the lad both to school and college, — 
undeterred by the loud wailing of Mrs. Maggie Boss, who ran along 
the edge of the highroad weeping and waving her handkerchief at 
the mail coach the first day he departed, and constantly made his 
recurring holidays terms of the most corrupting influence of folly 
and over-indulgence, — ^yet the depths of love he felt for that orphan 
lad were such as rarely exist even in a father's heart for a j&vourito 
child. It was a passion with Sir Douglas. What this new Kenneth 
did, said, or thought, was the principal occupation of his own more 
mature mind. Inwardly he vowed never to marry : to bring the 
boy up as his heir: to make his home not at Torriebum but 
Glenrossie, and suffer that living image of his dead brother to ' come 
after him,' when he, too, should be dead and gone. 

As time rolled on, however, much anxiety was mingled with 
Sir Douglas's love. The wayward son of that wayward race seemed 
turning out yet more wayward and rebellious than all that had pre- 
ceded him. Drunkenness, a love of low company, of being what is 
vulgarly termed * cock of the walk,' the most profuse extravagance 
as to money matters, and a sort of careless defiance of all authority, 
more especiaUy of the constituted authority of his stately uncle, 
whom at this time he and all around him took to calling by the title 
I have already commented upon, 'Old Sir Douglas,' — all these 
defects, and more, showed themselves in Kenneth's son. And all 
these defects did Sir Douglas believe he could, by care and resolu- 
tion, weed out of that hot yoimg head and heart, as the gardener 
weeded the broad walks in the long-forsaken gardens of Glenrossie. 
Twice had he paid the debts of'ihe young collegian, and received in 
answer to his imploring lectures, the most satisfactory promises for 
Che future. A third time he called upon his uncle to clear him ; 
and this time Sir Douglas thought fit, greatly to the young man's 
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disoontenty to conBidcr bis college career as closed^ and send him to 
travel. Fain would he have made the lad his own companion, but 
there was so much chance of ill-will and hot blood in the attempts 
at control over his actions that he dreaded to undertake it, lest it 
should make ' a break' between them. 

With the most liberal allowance it was possible to grant, and the 
most intelligent companion he could find, — ^little over Kenneth's 
own age, and full of good and amiable qualities, — Sir Douglas 
despatdied hb nephew on what in old-fiashioned days was called 
* the grand tour ; ' and, with a pang at his affectionate heart, stood 
on the steps at the castle entrance, to see that handsome, careless 
head smile a final £urewell from the chaise window ; and waited till 
the sound of wheels died away in the distance, and lifted his cap 
with a half-murmured prayer, before he turned back into the 
great hall. 

There, everything looked as it did in his own boyhood and adoles* 
cence I Looked as it did when he ran away from home ; when he 
was sent to school; when he returned in eager gladness to be 
pressed in Kenneth's arms ; when he tried to persuade his father to 
give Kenneth some profession ; and when he looked out into the 
stormy night, and saw that brother ride away for the last time. 

And as all these scenes chased each other through his musing 
mind, all terminated in the one leading thought, what would be the 
future of Kenneth's son ? 

The accounts sent from time to time were far from reassuring. 
Young Kenneth acknowledged no power of control in the student- 
companion allotted for his tour, but treated him as a sort of confi- 
dential courier ; bound to take all trouble off his hands, provide for 
Ills amusements, and carefully administer to his comforts, but 
nothing more. The one vice, too, from which Kenneth had hither- 
to been guarded, that of immorality, — which his mother, remember- 
ing her own destiny, watched over with a jealous care she bestowed 
on nothing else, — seemed rapidly to be taking rank among the 
young ]aird*s already established errors ; till at length Sir Douglas 
received one morning, by the early post at Glenrossie, a very long, 
very tender, very comfortless letter ftom the friend of Eton days, 
Loriraer Boyd, then at the English Legation at Naples, informing 
him that young Kenneth, whose acquaintance he had made with the 
most eager interest for Sir Douglas's sake, was becoming a noted 
character among the English visitors, with anything but credit to 
himself and family ; that the young man who had been engaged to 
accompany him, desired to resign his trust into Sir Douglas's hands ; 
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feeling it to be positiTely dishonest to continae receiving a high 
salary, as travelling tutor, for the supposed performance of duties 
which the disposition of Kenneth Boss rendered it impossible to 
ful£l. FinaUy, that he thought Sir Douglas could not do better than 
come himself to Italy, where Lorimer Bojd would be overjoyed to 
see him, and where new arrangements might, he hoped, be made ; 
ending with the ominous words, ' for, if something is not done, and 
that speedily, I should fear that this young lad, to whom yon have 
shown such generous kindness, will turn out utterly worthless.' 

The next day saw Sir Douglas Boss on hb way to London, to 
procure his passport and proceed to his destination. He reached it 
without event ; and, in the satis&ction evinced by LOrimer Boyd, 
and the pleasant converse of that old friend, half forgot the pain 
of observing that his unexpected coming had produced in young 
Kenneth no other evidence of emotion Uian a sort of discontented 
surprise. 

' WeU, well,' thought the uncle, indulgently, ' he probably knows 
he has been complained of, and I must make allowance for that' 

In the evening, fidgeting a little over the long colloquy after 
their late dinner, at which Lorimer Bojd was the sole guest, 
Kenneth said, *I am now going out; going to a party, — a very 
decent family party,' added he, with a half saucy, half angry smile. 
* Will you come too, Uncle Douglas ? I know Mr. Lorimer Boyd is 
dying to get there, instead of talking any more to you, for there is 
to be amateur music, and some of his particular friends are to 
smg.' 

The words were spoken with emphasized meaning, and sometliing 
of gloom and displeasure overshadowed Lorimer Boyd's countenancei 
Apparently, in spite of assumed carelessness, the young man felt 
this ; for he added hastily, * I believe he's as fond of music as yoa 
are, uncle, and that is saying a good deaL' 

' My dear boy, I'll go wherever you are both going ; we can all 
go together ; if Lorimer will undertake to introduce me, I shall be 
charmed to plunge at once into the dissipations of Naples.' 

Lorimer started out of some sort of reverie in which he had been 
absorbed ; and, with half a sigh and half a laugh, he said, * I fear 
you won't find much to charm you in the set that are at present 
in Naples ; but this is a pleasant house ; and certainly the music is 
divine.' 

Lorimer Boyd made his introduction with a degree of shynessi 
which no experience of the world had conquered in him ; but stately 
Sir Douglas was greeted with great eagerness, as a new comer 
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amonorst the little society ; nor were there wanting looks of surprised 
admiration and whispers of inquiry, as the handsome soldier made 
his way through the busy crowd to a place near the piana 

For it was true that Sir Douglas was very fond of music ; and the 
one faint recollection he retained of his mother was the shape of her 
lovely mouth and the soft darkness of her eyes, singing some snatch 
of an old ballad of unhappy love : — 

' He tamed him round and right about 

All on that foreign shore ; 
He save his bridle reins a shake, 
With " Adieu for evermore, my dear, 

Adieu for evermore 1 " ' 

Nothing is so capricious as memory. Why one incident is re- 
membered and all others forgotten — why a person with whom we 
have lived in intimacy for years is always recalled by one, or, at the 
most, by two or three different aspects, on occasions neither more 
nor less important than a thousand others, — are mysteries of the 
working of the brain where these memories are packed away, which 
the profoundest of our philosophers have been, and are, unable to 
solve. But certain it is that among other caprices of memory Sir 
Douglas, who had lost his mother in his childhood, remembered her 
chiefly by her songs ; and above all by that versified farewell which 
could have conveyed no idea to a child's mind beyond the vague sad- 
ness of intonation. Whenever he thought of lus mother, he heard 
that stanza float upon the air. He was thinking of her now, in the 
midst of that assembly of strangers ; with no other mainspring to 
those thoughts than the sudden touch given by his nephew's re- 
mark that he was fond of music. 

His thoughts wandered, too, to a beautiful German fable as to the 
effect of certain singing — one of their wild stories of water spirits ; 
in which the hero, impatient at the old ferryman not being in 
attendance to pimt him across a liver, swears a good deal ; is 
stopped by a yoimg girl who says she is the ferryman's daughter, 
and offers to punt him over in her father's absence ; accepts the 
offer, but is greatly troubled in his mind by the fact that the reeds 
keep bowing wherever the boat passes, though there is not a breath 
of wind ; and that, as the young girl herself bends to the water, her 
£ice is reflected there, not as she actually appears, but with a wreath 
of lilies round her head. He comprehends immediately (as people 
do, in dreams and in Grerman ballads), that she is something super- 
natural, — and spends the remainder of his shortened and grieving 
days in perpetually paddling in and out among the reeds ; calling 
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for her, looking for her, pining for her, because, as the poet writes 
it, he has been bewitched ' by that little red mouth so full of 
Bongs ! ' 

bir Douglas was roused from hb fanciful musing, bj a real song ; 
and, by some strange coincidence, a German song. A young lady 
had sat down to the piano. His nephew was standing by her, 
waiting to turn the leaf when the verse should be completed. She 
shook her head gently, and said, in a low Toice, ' I know them all 
by heart.' Then came the rich melody of one of those soft contralto 
voices the Tcry sound of which gives the sensation of a caress to 
the listener; rich and powerful but a little trembling too, — ^not 
with the trembling of shyness, but with that peculiar tremolo natural 
to some voices, which rather adds to, than takes away from their 
power. 

A German song ; a German ' Good-night ;' something ineffably 
coaxing soothing and peaceful in its harmonious notes. Involun- 
tarily Sir Douglas sighed ! He felt a strange contrast between the 
anxiety that had prompted his hurried journey — the storms of his 
past life, — and his present feverish fatigue and worry, — with that 
delicious lullaby ! 

The girl who was singing, glanced towards him, at the sound of 
his sigh ; with soil hazel eyes that seemed made to match her voice. 
Then she asked something in an undertone of young Kenneth, and 
the reply was distinctly heard ; ' It is my Uncle Douglas.' 

The young lady's reply was also audible, in the silence that 
followed her song. She said, in a tone of great surprise, ' That, Sir 
Doup;las ? that. Sir Douglas Ross ? * 

* Yes,' said Kenneth, testily ; * why not ? ' 

' Oh ! I don't know,' said the girl, laughing shyly ; ' only it is 
not at all my idea of him. I never should have guessed that to be 
him, from your way of talking. I expected ' 

* Expected what ? ' 

' 1 don't know ; but I should never have guessed that gentleman 
to be your Uncle and Guardian, " Old Sir Douglas." ' 

As she spoke the last words, she again looked up at the newly- 
arrived stranger. Sir Douglas's eyes were fixed upon her. It was 
but too evident he had overheard what she had said. Both felt 
embarrassed as their glances met. Sir Douglas coloured to the 
temples ; and the young lady blushed, and looked down at the ivory 
keys of the piano-forte : those familiar little friends whose aspect 
could not add to her shyness as did this interchange of human 
gazing. 
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And Kenneth also looked down at the kejs ; and turning over 
the leaves of the music-hook, which still remained open, he i^uirplj 
hit bis under-lip ; while a very sulky expression of vexation darken^ 
over his very handsome young &oe. 



CHAPTER IV. 

UNCLB AND NEPHBW, 

The pleasant evening was followed by a painful morning. Sir 
Pouglas ascertained from Lorimer Boyd that, with the one exception 
of Lady Charlotte Skifton's (where that evening had been passed), 
KenneUi Boss had scarcely footing in one respectable house in 
Naples. His nights were spent at the theatre, ihe gaming-table, 
and in wild orgies with the idlest of an idle Neapolitan aristocracy ; 
and his days in recovering from the debauch of the night 

Sums perfectly fabulous, considering his position and the amount 
of his very moderate fortune, were owing in idl directions ; — and 
thrice, but for the painstaking interference and discretion of Lori- 
mer Boyd, — the result of quarrels on the most trivial or the most 
scandalous grounds, would have been a meeting with adversaries not 
very nice in their code of honour, and infinitely better accustomed 
to the use of pistols. 

To all remonstrance about his gambling or other debts ho had 
constantly affirmed that it would be ' all right / that ' Cld Sir 
Douglas ' would pay them ; and, with a spirit of exaggeration 
partly wilful, and partly arising from ignorance of all things in his 
uncle's affairs except the extreme readiness to assist himself which 
had always been displayed, he represented himself as nephew to a 
millionaire ; and was indeed looked upon in the indolent and 
profligate circles he frequented, as related to a sort of Scotch prince ; 
whose coffers overflowed with gold for which he had no better use 
than the pampering of his brother's son, the idol of his bachelor life 
and his eventual heir. 

Half melancholy, and half provoked, Sir Douglas left his hotel 
for the lodgmg taken by his graceless favourite in one of tho 
palazzos on the Chiaja. In the anteroom he found an Italian valet, 
smoking one of his master's cigars as he leaned carelessly from the 
window overlooking the Giardin' Heale ; with no other occupation, 
apparently, than that of watchbg the swarming crowd, whoso 
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oeaseless shouting and chattering form so strange a contrast to our 
own more silent and husiness-Iike population. The valet was 
extreme] J reluctant to admit Sir Douglas. ' Sua Eccellenza/ — as 
he termed Kenneth, — ^had gone to a masked hall, after tlie musical 
eoirie at Lady Charlotte's ; had only returned at daylight, and was 
not yet awake. But on receiving the explanation that the parties 
were related, and that he beheld before him that millionaire Milord 
of Scotland, of whose unexpected arrival even he had been told as of 
an important if not satisfactory event, he became as obsequious as 
he had been recalcitrant ; begging his Excellency to walk into the 
other Excellency's apartment, whenr he would speedily wake the 
sleeping Excellency, and infbitn him of the illustrious Excellency's 
visit. 

Sir Douglas got rid of the bowing valet, forbidding him to disturb 
his master. As he passed through Kenneth's bedroom, he paused 
and stood a few moments, with folded arms, leaning against the silk 
hangings and embroidered mosquito curtains of the luxurious bed, 
contemplating the sleeper. It was nearly noon, but the dim 
shadowy light from the Venetian blinds, broken by narrow streaks of 
sunshine that seemed to quiver and ripple on the floor, as if reflected 
from the daausling bay below, — could not disturb his slumbers. The 
wonderful likeness of Kenneth to his father, in that soft dreamy 
light, melted away the displeasure in Sir Douglas's heart What to 
do with him, how to set matters right for hun, and how to reform 
him, was his sole thought. 

' He is yet but young,' sighed the uncle, as he passed into the 
sitting-room ; where the open windows admitted at once the brilliant 
glow of a southern sun, and as much fresh air as Naples can boost 
in these quarters on the Chiaja. Little enough : since, all along 
that coast-built street, lingers a compound odour of stole fruit, 
church incense, tar, and fishing-nets ; reeking beasts of burden, and 
the cheese and garlic of poverty-stricken and dirty lazzaroni. 

In the principal sitting-room everything was in the same style of 
confused luxury as in the bedroom. Parisian fauteuils and sofas in 
handsome chintz covers, — ^hired in to assist the indolence of the 
occupant, — formed a strange contrast, and looked, as it were, 
doubly negligent, by the side of the faded splendour of the tight 
and upright satin chairs and banquettes which formed the original 
furniture of the Palazzo ; such furniture being indeed but spa^rsely 
supplied ; the real owner making an arrangement very common in 
Italy — namely, letting the under and upper apartments, and 
inhabiting the principal floor himself. A qiianti^ of little paper 
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volumes of French romances, and a guitar, half-buried in sheets of 
music — some of it now, and some tattered and soiled and scribbled 
over — ^were the only symptoms of occupation, if we except two or 
three handsome pipes and an open box of cigars. 

* He is jet but young ; ' and * Did I do right in sending him 
abroad?' was doubtfully repeated in the mind of the perplexed 
uncle ; not without a sorrowful consciousness that his own youth, 
and his own residence in various foreign countries, had been very 
differently spent, though he had had no friend or counsellor to 
guide and overlook him. 

Absorbed in these reflections — looking out on the bright bay 
without seeing it, and scarcely conscious even of the shrill sound of 
multitudinous voices and ceaseless roll of vehicles in the streets 
below — it was not till young Kenneth laid a hand on his shoulder, 
and greeted him with a sort of tired good-morrow, that Sir Douglas 
was even aware of his presence. Then the imprudent uncle plunged 
at once into all he had been ruminating over ; all he had to say to 
the erring nephew. Warmly and rapidly he spoke— of Kenneth's 
extravagance, his drunkenness, his idleness, his debts; of the 
absolute necessity of his instantly selecting a profession, whether 
army, navy, law, or diplomacy ; of the journey to Naples having 
been made in fear and trouble solely on hh account (with a frank 
admission that Lorimer Boyd's friendly report had brought about 
that journey) ; of the determination Sir Douglas had come to, to 
tighten the reins, and so prevent the self-indulgent ruin of the young 
man who stood before him ! 

A man who rises after a late ball, and is thus suddenly set upon 
before ho has even breakfasted, is not likely to be very patient ; nor 
did either of the interlocutors come of a patient race. Kenneth's 
answcra were full of that blind and boundless ingratitude which 
belongs to early youth. He refused to recognise in anything that 
had been done for him anything for which he had to be grateful ; 
he utterly defied all authority ; he could not see how Sir Douglas 
could assume to exercise any. He, Kenneth, was Ross of Torrie- 
bum, and Sir Douglas was Koss of Glenrossie — a richer man, that 
was all. Lorimer Boyd was an intolerable prig, and a meddlesome, 
treacherous idiot ; and he, Kenneth, well knew to what cause he 
might attribute his uncalled-for interference. 

He had little doubt (unless Sir Douglas had greatly mismanaged 
during his long minority) tliat his debts could be paid with the 
greatest ease : as to a profession, his father had no profession, and 
ho himself desired nothing pf the kind. He loved every inch of 
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TorriebDm too well to go about the world like the Wandering Jew, 
as be considered Sir Douglas had done all his life, for no earthly 
reason. He had never asked, or wished, to come abroad, — but 
since he had come (by Sir Douglas's desire), he was determined to 
enjoy himself, and no earthly power should prevent him from doing 
80. As to the accusation of drunkenness, it was not true ; and if 
he did occasionally get drunk, so did all the men he had ever known, 
cither at college or since ; and as to other temptations, he had 
infinitely greater temptations than other people, being handsomer, 
quicker-witted, and more fitted for social enjoyment than ninety- 
nine men in a hundred ; so that, though it was all very well for 
common-place fellows to be tied down to common -place rules, it 
wouldn't do for him, and he thought his uncle mad to expect it ! 

Finally, with a saucy toss of his handsome young head, and a 
look of defiance at land and sea, as he turned from the open window 
and dropped into one of the lounging arm-chaii-s preparatory to 
beginning his late breakfast, he advised Old Sir Douglas not to get 
into * that humbugging way of lecturing ' that comes upon men in 
later life, but to remember the days when he himself was young ; 
when, doubtless, he indulged to the full in all that early harvest of 
fleeting pleasures of which he was now seeking to deprive his ill- 
used nephew. 

Sir Douglas almost prefaced with an impatient groan the burst of 
passionate reply with which he met this tirade. ' In the first place,' 
he sidd, ' if / had made debts my father would not have cleared 
them, even had they been reckoned by hundreds instead of thou- 
sands, as I fear yours will be. In the next place, I had a profession 
in which — whatever may be your opinion of its opportunities for 
pleasure — strict discipline, and the conduct of a gentleman, are 
imperative even in time of peace ; and I am thankful to say that of 
those leisure times I saw but little.' 

A proud, evanescent flush passed over the fine frank face as he 
spoke ; and then he continued eagerly and sadly : 

' Oh ! my dear Kenneth, do think there is something more to be 
done with life than merely to enjoy it I And, for God's sake, don't 
take the tone you have just taken with me, of that morbid selfish 
individuality that supposes its own temptations or advantages greater 
than those of other people. Take your place freely and frankly 
amongst them, without expecting too much, or thinking too highly 
of yourself, or offending by assumptions which they won't recognise, 
and which only lead to quarrels. Depend upon it, there is no such 
thing upon earthy as a man so intensely superior to his fellow-men 
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that he ahould stand exempt from common rulea of conduct. God 
does not pennit such gaps of distance among His creatdres. He 
gives to lUl, something; and he gives toiion«the sort of snperioritj 
you would claim. <' That fiiultless monster which the worid ne'er 
saw," is a line from a true poet and philosopher. I know hut one 
thing, Kenneth, in which you excel other men, and that is, that jou 
ore handsomer than most men ; hut how for will that one advantage 
go, in thb world ? ' 

* WeU, a good way,' — ^muttered the youth, with a sulky smile, as 
he hroke the shell of a second egg ; — ' ask your vrise friend Lorimer 
Boyd else.' 

* My friend Lorimer Boyd may overvalue an advantage he has 
not, as you overvalue the advantages you have. Nevertheless, he 
might please where you would not ; and most assuredly in the great 
race of life he would win where you would not Whether you adopt, 
or refuse to adopt, a profession, you must (unless you retire to a 
hennitage) mingle with your fellow-men. To he admired is an 
accident ; hut to be beloved is in every one's power. You mtut, if 
you mean to be socially welcome, keep some prudence and decency 
in view ; you must be patient and respectful to some men, cordial 
and even-tempered with others ; and, above all, you must accept, in 
lieu of such foolish self-assertion as broke from you but now, the 
position which most oertamly at times will be yours — namely, the 
finding yourself less gifted, less well informed, less worthy, and less 
esteemed, than some you consort with. I say miut, because it is 
utterly impossible that any man should altcays be the first fore- 
most and best of every given group of men in which he finds 
himself for the time being. 

' And now, my dear boy, cease to pelt that plate with grape-skins, 
as though it were the author of my unwelcome lecture ; and put on 
jour hat, and do the honours of this lovely city to me ; for, in spite 
of all my wanderings, I have never been here. And get me a list 
of your liabilities, that we may see what should be done. Torrie- 
bum is not California, and even my willingness to aid you, does not 
extend so far as to be willing to transfer the rents of my estate into 
the pockets of foreign gamblers. 

' Tell me, too, something of your friends and friendships, here ; 
since I am not entirely to rely on that honest arch-traitor my old 
school-mate Lorimer Boyd. Tell me about the people we were with 
last night ; on whom, indeed, we ought, or rather I ought, to go and 
leave a card this morning. And get back your smiles, Kenneth, as 
we walk along ; for that is too clouded a brow for so clear a morning.' 
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Tbo anxioas heart hiding ite aiudety under this aasumed gaiety, 
touched the wayward young man more than the previous lecture. 
Kenneth wrung his uncle's hand with some confused expressions of 
mingled regret and deprecation ; and he smiled too (not a very 
comfortable or. satisfactory smile), as they reached the arches of the 
TiUa on the heights beyond at Santa Lucia, where Lady Charlotte 
Skifton and her daughter resided ; munnuring to himself sotto voce, 
as he looked up at the green jalousies that shut out the sultry day 
from those familiar windows, * Here, at least, I think I have the 
advantage over wise Mr. Lorimer Boyd.' 

And with this ejaculation he followed Sir Douglas into the house. 



CHAPTEE V. 

FEIXININE CHABACTBIU 

Snt Douglas Boss was considerably startled when, on the drawing- 
room door being opened, in lieu of receiving the usual common* 
place and easy welcome accorded to morning visitors, he beheld 
Lady Charlotte sobbing bitterly in the depths of a very comfortable 
French catueuse, in which she was rather lying than sitting when 
the two gentlemen arrived. She lifted her embroidered handker* 
chief from her eyes for an instant^ as if disturbed by their entrance, 
and then recommenced her weeping. The soft-eyed girl who had 
sung the Gkjrman * Good night ' the previous evening, was standing 
by her c£air, with an expression of mingled perplexity and sympathy; 
she murmured, ' Dear mamma, here are friends,' in an expostulating 
tone ; put out one hand shyly to greet Kenneth (leaning with the 
other on the back of her mother's chair), and repeated the words, 
* Here are friends.' 

' Zizine ! Zizine I Zizine I ' sobbed Lady Charlotte. 

* Mamma, Zizine will do very well ; you will see she will do very 
well ; I will attend to her mjself.' 

' How can you talk such nonsense, my dear Gertrude ? I am 
sure she will die ! Zizine ! my poor little Zizme ! ' 

Puzzled beyond measure, and wondering whether a little sister, 
grandchild, or favourite niece was the subject of lamenting. Sir 
Douglas made rather a stiff bow, and said hurriedly, * We have 
come at a most unfortunate moment ; I hope there is no serious 
cause of anxiety ; wo will call again later in the day.' 
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* Oh, no, no ; ob, no, no ; don't go away ; don't leare me ; 
I am sure Mr. Ross would not think of leaving me at such a 
time ! He is always so friendly. Pray don't go— pray don't ; 
it makes me worse, the idea of your going ! It makes me 
worse!' 

* Mamma will be better presently,' added the daughter, in a low 
vexed voice ; and she glanced from Kenneth who was biting his 
lip to repress the dawn of one of his insolent smiles, and looked 
appealingly in the graver face of his uncle. 

' Can we do anything ? ' asked the latter, kindly. 

' Oh, no I pray sit down. I will endeavour to be more composed 
— ^pray don't go— no one can do anything ; it is most afflicting ; 
but don't go. The fact is, Antonio has been so tormented by my 
English servants (and I am sure I would send every one of them 
away, sooner than Zizine sl^uld suBfer), that he utterly refrises to 
stay with me. I offered him double what he engaged for as courier, 
but he won't. He said (it was so cruel of him !), he said,' — and 
here a renewed burst of sobbing interrupted the explanation — * that 
— that it was ridiculous to expect him to stay for the sake of a 
" piccola hestia " (that was what he called Zizine), when he was 
made quite triste, day and night, by the enmity of my servants. 
Now, you know, they have no enmity at all to him ; only they don't 
like him ; and if he had any generosity ho wouldn't consider his own 
feelings in the matter, but mine. Think what a goose he must be, 
to go and fret in that way about nothing. And Zizine will die ; 
I know she will die ! ' 

* Who is Zizine ? ' exclaimed Sir Douglas at last, >vith a little 
impatience in his voice. 

He was answered by the soft-cjcd girl ; grave, embarrassed, 
hesitating, with downcast lids. * Zizine — Zizine — is a little Bra- 
zilian monkey, of which mamma is very fond.' 

There was a moment's pause ; and then she added, ' We are all 
fond of mamma's pet. Mr. Ross knows Zizine.' 

And with the last words, trifling as they appeared, the melodious 
voice seemed to grow severe, and the eyes that had been so timid 
turned so full and pained a look of reproach at Kenneth, that Sir 
Douglas was positively startled. 

Not so Kenneth, whose repressed smile broke into a little mocking 
laugh. * Yes, I do know Zizine ; and I will introduce her to my 
uncle, or, to speak more respectfully, I will introduce my uncle to 
her ; and if she does not snap his fingers off, he shall feed and 
caress her, and console her for Antonio's obduracy.' 
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* Oh, Mr. Ross,' whimpered Lady Charlotte, * how can you make 
a jest of anything so distressing ? I am sure if your good uncle 
knew all ! You are not aware, Sir Douglas, that this little creature 
— ^this precious little creature — ^will not eat unless fed by Antonio ! 
It will not take food from any other hand ; and what is to be done, 
if Antonio persists in leaving me, I am sure I don't know I I have 
been wretched about it all the morning !' 

The shower of easy tears, after this last burst, seemed to clear off 
a little ; and the possessor of Zizine listened with a ray (or a rain- 
bow) of hope to Sir Douglas's assurances that a hungry monkey 
would take food from the most alien hand sooner than go without it ; 
and even ventured to hint that the valued Antonio himself must 
originally have been a stranger to Zizine, since she was brought 
from the Brazils. A remark which seemed to make a profound 
impression on Lady Charlotte, who pronounced it to be ' ^ true ; 
so very true — and — and so very comforting:' and she was quite 
surprised it had never occurred to her before. * But you know. Sir 
Douglas — Columbus's egg — ^you know ! ' And on seeing rather a 
puzzled acquiescence in her new friend's face, she further explained 
herself by adding, * What nobody thought of, till they saw it done, 
you know I ' And with a tearful smile she gave a final flourish of 
the embroidered pocket-handkerchief, and settled herself for more 
cheerful discourse. 

Then she listened with rapt attention to a number of little anec- 
dotes told by Sir Douglas, of instinct and wisdom in animals, such 
as would be narrated to an intelligent child ; and when he wound up 
with the tragic incident of the suicide from grief of a male mar- 
moset, whose little mate dying on shipboard was thrown overboard ; 
and told how, the very first day his cage was left accidentally open, 
the melancholy little survivor leaped over the ship's side at that 
identical spot, into the waves ; and described the regret bf all the 
sailors, who were of opinion that the ship should have been put 
about, though in wild weather, rather than that Jocko should have 
been allowed to perish, — Lady Charlotte vehemently exclaimed, * Oh ! 
I think so too— I think so too I How very cruel of the captain ! ' 

And as she and her guests stepped forth into the garden and 
paced along the terrace, and through the pergola shaded with vines, 
she remarked to Kenneth that she had never seen a more pleasant 
or gentlemanly man than his uncle — * and so travelled, too I ' which 
phrase she explained, like Columbus's egg, and said she meant that 
he knew so many things, which, of course, he had picked up going 
60 much about the world as she understood he had done. 
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And Qertrade, too, praised Sir Doaglas, even to himself I She 
was leaning against one of the square stone supports of the loggia ; 
the yine-leaves with their tendrils dropping and curling round her 
uncovered head ; pausing to let her companion admire the distant 
view of land and sea. * It was very kind of you/ she said, * to 
amuse mamma : it took away all her nerrousness.' 

Sir Douglas flushed a little. It was very pleasant heing spoken 
to in such a iiiendly tone hy this pretty girl ; and he was rather 
shy, though his shyness was not awkward, like hb fiiend Lonmer 
Boyd's. 

' I was glad to amuse her. But you must not he angry with 
Kenneth for laughing a little : I had no idea it was a monkey that 
Lady Charlotte was so anxious ahout when I first saw her dbtress.' 

Gertrude shrank a little further from her companion, and spoke 
in a low voice. 

' I know. I was not exactly angry ; hut it vexed me. Mamma 
IS not — you will see at once that she is not— one of those clever 
women with strong nerves, who do nothing that any one can smile 
at. I know mamma is not clever ; hut she is good and tender ; 
she is tender to all she loves ; and she is tender to all creatures — 
hirds, and pets of all kinds. My poor father used to give them to 
her. He died of consumption ; and he used to have them in his 
room. It is true he did not give her Zizine, hut mamma has the 
hahit of loving these things extremely — and — and I cannot hear 
that any one should seem dbiost to jest at her vexation ! ' 

She trembled a little as she spoke ; but that trembling — like the 
tremolo in her clear, rich singing — gave no impression of weakness; 
and the touch of sternness was in her voice again at the final phrase, 
as it had been when she said that Kenneth * knew Zizine.' Sir 
Douglas liked her for it. He liked the protection given by her own 
child to this sacred, silly woman : sacred as a parent, even where 
weakness could not but be perceptible ; sacred, for the sake of duty, 
and for the sake of scenes replete with sadness and reverent associa- 
tions ;-^not to be laughed at by mocking lips ; to be pitied ; to be 
tenderly dealt with, even as she dealt, or was supposed to deal, with 
others. He felt that had he been the son of a silly. mother, he also 
would have dealt so by her ; and his own mother's half-remembered, 
half-forgotten face vaguely rose again to memory in presence of this 
girl, as it had done the evening before — leaving the impression, as 
it did then, that Gertrude Skiilon * had a look of her about the 
eyes.* Dear eyes, that bent over his cradle, and were lifted to 
heaven when he first learned to pray ; and shone for a little way cu 
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in his childhood, and then yanifihed, — leaving in those childish jeors 
Bueh a comfortless hlank of love ! 

When he left the Villa Mand6rlo with Kenneth, they walked ik 
little way in silence ; then Kenneth said, laug^iing, ' Well, we had 
a fine scene there I That woman is an incarnation of folly ; hut the 
girl is very nice.' 

* Yes, the girl is nice,' assented Sir Douglas. 

Tm glad you like her,' said Kenneth, carelessly; 'for they 
are the only people (of your sort) I care to see here; and 
your friend, Lorimer Boyd, is in and out of their house like a 
tame dog. When he ain't in the Chanoellerie you may look for 
him in the Villa Mand6rlo. I helieve he means to take Lady 
Charlotte in hand, according to the advertisements, *^ To Ladies 
of Neglected Education." He comes in like a tutor, with 
plans of Herculaneum, and drawings of Pompeian pottery, and 
tickets to see this, that, and the other, with most desperate 
industry.' 

' And does Lady Charlotte respond ? ' 

' Well, not unless some magnates are to accompany her. Her 
whole soul (if she has a soul) seems to he occupied with the ambition 
of being always in a certain '< set," wherever she goes. She is 
always triumphing in being invited, or lamenting that she and her 
daughter are '^ left out," or setting some little wheel in motion to 
'< get asked " somewhere. I believe she tolerates Lorimer Boyd 
(to whom she always listens with a stifled yawn) only as the well- 
spring and fountain of introductions she would not otherwise obtain 
in this place. She dines constantly at the English Legation, and 
goes to balls at the Neapolitan Court, and knows aU the Prin- 
cipessas, Duchessas, Contessas, and Contessinas that rattle their 
carriages up and down the Chiaja ; and if the whole government 
were subverted (as it certainly will be one of these days), it is my 
belief that she would tiansfer her allegiance and her visiting-cards 
to whatever potentates floated on the surface, and to whatever 
dynasty happened to reign.' 

' Well, it is an odd mania in a woman holding a certain and 
established rank herself, in her own country ; but when you know 
more of the world, Kenneth, yon won't think it so very uncommon. 

* Are they rich ? * 

' Yes, I Uiink they are. I believe ' (and here Kenneth hesitated 
a little)^' I believe the daughter has an independent fortune ; and 
her mother is bent on marrying her to some foreign grandee. She 
very nearly managed it with one of the Boman Colonnas, or some 
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such great ftamlj, before they came here ; bat hia famOj wouldn^ 
hear of it, the yoang ladj being a Protestant.' 

* I wonder Lady Charlotte would think of sudi a marriage ! ' 

^ Think of it! I assure you she clung to it as if she weie 
drowning ; and as to the religious part of the difficulty, she said she 
really had hoped better things from the confessor of tibe family, who 
seemed such a itune, well-mannered, sociable man, than to oppose 
himself to her daughter ; and she was sure G^ertrude would not 
object to listen ** occasionally " to his eihortations, or even to go 
*' now and then, with her husband the prince,'' to the great Church 
festivals ; ** but not as a customary thing ; of course they could not 
expect that'' I really do think there never was such a goose bom, 
as that woman I ' 

If Sir Douglas thought his conceited nephew severe, he did not 
find his rational friend, Lorimcr Boyd, a whit more indulgent with 
respect to his new associates. All the craving after fine acquaint- 
ance and frivolous gaieties, and all the insane planning about her 
daughter, was confirmed in his report * And the worst of 
it Ih,' concluded Lorimcr gloomily, 'that she was once a great 
beauty.' 

Sir Douglas laughed. ' How does that add to her o£fcnce ? ' 

' By adding to her folly. She has all the minaudanes and airs 
of a silly beautiful girl, being now but a silly elderly woman. 
I could box her ears when I see her drooping her faded thin little 
check to her skeleton shoulder; with a long ringlet of heaven- 
knows-who's hair in the fashion of a lovelock, trailing over her 
Bcraggincss. She always reminds me of some figure in Holbein's 
" Dance of Death." A most preposterous woman.' 

* IIcT daughter seems very different, and very fond of her, 
Lorimcr. There must bo some good in her, depend upon it' 

* I suppose there is some good in every one. Her daughter — 
well ! wo SCO what bright freshness of vegetation springs up in tropic 
dust ; what flowers burst through the crevices of those hot, barren 
walls. Poor child, half her time is spent in endeavouring not to 
•eem ashamed of her mother I ' 

* No ; she loves her mother,' exclaimed Sir Douglas, eagerly. 

' She must have a great deal of love to spare,' said Lorimer 
Boyd, with something between a sigh and a sneer ; ' and if it be so, 
it says much for the daughter, but notliing for the mother. Gertrude 
Skifton is like her father. I knew him : ho died here. A man to 
lovo and to remember.' 

* ^oll| you must not dispute with my wise uncle/ laughed 
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Kenneth, ' for lie sets up to know more of these people in two days, 
than those who have sat, — as we have, — ^for two monthfli within hail 
of Ladj Charlotte's one ringlet almost every evening/ 



CHAPTER Vr. 

HOW ACQUAINTANCB BIPSNll. 

Almost every evening ! It is astonishing how rapidly intimacy 
progresses in country-houses, sea-side gatherings, and the small 
society of compatriots in a foreign town. If you know each other at 
all, it is almost impossible not to be what is called ' intimate ; ' even 
though that degree of familiarity may lessen, or cease altogether, 
when the circumstances which produce it are altered ; and when 
persons who were * great friends ' at Eome, Naples, or Florence, 
choose to drop into being civil acquaintances, after they once more 
carelessly congregate with the hei*ding swarms of London. 

Lady Charlotte and her daughter Gertrude were the chief stars 
at Naples of many a pic-nic party and ball. Not that Gertrude 
was a great beauty, or her mother a wise woman, as we have seen ; 
but because they were among the few well-connected English then 
in Naples ; and the * set,' — as Lady Charlotte called it, — with the 
addition of what was best of the ' foreign set,' mingled and met 
nearly every day in pursuit of the same aim — pleasure. The 
English are said to hold aloof from each other abroad ; and there 
is a humorous passage at the opening of Sterne's * Sentimental 
Journey,' where ho represents himself as meeting with a gentleman- 
like and conversible person, of whose chance companionship he was 
about to avail himself, h\xi, finding lie was a compairiot, he retired 
to his own room. 

Whatever may have been the case in Sterne's time, it is certain 
that the disposition now is rather the reverse. And though we hear 
of ladies in India, and officers' wives in regiments on foreign service, 
' flouting ' each other in their own small circle : and, in colonial 
society, of ladies whom * nobody in the colony visits : * and every- 
where of the various little moukey-copyings of exclusiveness, per* 
formed by the Zizines who give themselves airs abroad — * captains' 
ladies,' and ^majors' Lidies/ 'coloqels' ladies,' 'and < governors' 
ladies ; ' and ' white ladies ' who won't associate with ' brown 
ladies; ' and Creoles^ and Mestas, and all aorta of other diatinctio&s 
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unknown to the great European funily — jet, in a general way, the 
En^ish are a sociable nation ; and, beyond a certain cautious shy- 
ness as to the < respectability ' of new acquaintances, there is no re- 
luctance to come together. 

But Lady Charlotte was of Scotch extraction, and the Scotch are 
yet more ¥rilling to ' foregather,' as it is called, provided it be with 
their * own folk.' They are a scantier population than the English, 
with a scantier aiistocracy and gentry. The tide of commercial 
success has not yet so flooded in among them (though it is fast ad- 
vancing) as it has amongst the English ; swecpmg away old feudal 
memories and landmarks. They know all about each other's 
fiunilies and < forbears,' down to the twentieth degree of cousinhood ; 
and both rich and poor, high and low, genteel and ungenteel, set a 
value on rank and connexion far beyond the value set upon it in 
England, and set a value on their own nationality, which is a feeling 
distinct and apart. ' Come of gude Scotch bluid ' is a far greater 
recommendation among them, than ' come of a good old county 
funily ' is among the Southrons ; and when that ' gude stock ' is 
Also noble, the respect is unbounded. That 

' Caledonia, stem and wil^' 

which made so rough a nurse to poetic Bums, admits, cu a theory y 
lus noble line — 

' A man's a man for a* that ; ' 

but, as a matter of practice, it is certain that if her wayward ganger 
had been a lord — if he bad been a duke — if he had even been a 
laird — ^ Bums of Bumdyke ' — she would not have delayed the 
opportunity iofetcr his genius till it became a centenary festival I 

Liady Charlotte was a Scotchwoman ; and she was glad to meet 
Lorimer Boyd and friends < from the North.' She had even sought 
to establish a cousinhood betvrecn herself and Lorimer on the 
strength of some intermarriage between the Clochnabens and her 
own family in very remote times. And, at all events, she held him 
bound and responsible for her destiny in Naples ; for fit introduc- 
tions and pleasant days. He had been very kind, she said, when 
Mr. Skifton was dying ; ' read to hira. and that sort of thing ; ' and 
very sorry for her and her daughter That was more than two years 
ago now ; and the grief for Mr. Skifton had begun to be wiped off 
the china slate of his widow's memory. She had not been a bad 
wife to him. Always very gentle ; always very attentive when he 
was particularly ill ; very sorry when he died. She wept very much 
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the first time she saw her daughter in moamiDg, and when she was 
trying on her own weeds. Indeed, * for a long time afterwards/ as 
she impressed upon Gertrude, * she could not Wr the sight of black 
crape,' it * always brought the tears into her eyes, let her meet it 
where she would/ But she was now beginning to be very cheerful 
and comfortable again ; and had none of that depth of nature which, 
she observed, caused * a mere nothing ' suddenly to * oYcrcome that 
dear girl by reminding her of her poor father/ 

She was anxious, too, about Gertrude. She wished her to marry 
early, and marry well ; and she was all the more uneasy about in- 
vitations and opportunities, on account of various past circumstances 
connected with ihe long wenry illness and climate-seeking days that 
had removed her from general society and ' seasons ' in London, 
where she had once been so much admired. And then, after she 
was left a widow, Gertrude had a bad cough ; and was supposed to 
be threatened with the same complaint as her father ; and she was 
advised to pass ' a couple more winters in Italy ' to recruit her 
strength ; and beyond and besides all this, there was the patent fiict 
that her marriage with Mr. Skifton had rather put her out of that 
' set ' to which it was her great aim to belong. It had been a love- 
match ; a love-match not repented of by either party, and extremely 
advantageous in point of fortune to Lady Charlotte,. who had none. 
But, then, who wcu Mr. Skifton ? He had every merit a man could 
have ; but he did not come of a ' good old stock,' or of any known 
family. He was handsome, rich, plegant in manner, and singularly 
accomplished ; but the careless question elicited by the news of his 
decease and Lady Charlotte's consequent widowhood, of* By-the-bye, 
who the deuce was Skifton ? ' produced only the vague reply, 
* Well, I really don't know ; I believe he was a very good sort of 
fellow. His father was a merchant, or a broker, or something ; and 
his daughter will have money.' 

A little soreness consequent on his position, and a wavering 
puzzled notion that such circumstances had weighed more with her 
recalcitrant foreign grandees than Gertrude's religion, troubled Lady 
Charlotte's mind. She had been rather humbled and annoyed at 
the escape from her very simple web of the young Colonna ; and 
previous to Sir Douglas's arrival she had already been occupying 
herself with little fooleries and flatteries to Kenneth, who, faute de 
mieiLXy would, she thought, make a good husband for Gertie (in A^r 
view of a good husband), being well off himself and heir to Old Sir 
Douglas. Her efforts however, being confined to what chaperona 
call ' bringing the young people together/ and the encouragement 
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of much tanging of Scotch ballads in alternation with more cultivated 
music, she did neither good nor harm; and that is more than 
can be said of tho majority of match-making or match-hoping 
mothers. 

Neither was she, in fact, very anxious about it ; for, after aU, 
either here or elsewhere, some great duke, prince, or count, might 
suddenly fall in lore with her daughter ; and she might wish that 
instead of Mr. Boss ; and it would be very embarrassing to hayo to 
' throw over ' Kenneth, and not very ladylike. 

So things were suffered to take pretty much their own course : 
and a very pleasant course it was for all parties. Lorimer Boyd 
was as friendly as possible, and Kenneth exceedingly attentive, 
though now and then ho teased Lady Charlotte by little mockeries 
and persiflage which she only half understood, and feebly rebutted ; 
and Sir Douglas, ' in his way ' was charming too. Lady Charlotte 
took great pains to please him ; and never felt uneasy with him as 
she did occasionally with his nephew. She had just prudence 
enough ' in case it ever came to anything between Kenneth Boss 
and Gertie,' to avoid all allusion to her knowledge that the nephew 
was thought very wild. It would be very foolish to set his rich uncle 
against him, and all young men ran a little wild at his aji^e, and 
abroad. And she used to try a little feeble flattery with Sir Douglas 
— ^her head very much to one side, and her slender fingers twirling 
that long young ringlet which she had made sole inheritor of her own 
departed love-locks, and which kept Lorimer Boyd in a chronic state 
of dissatis&ction. Modulating her voice to a sort of singing whisper, 
like a canary-bird at sunset, she ventured little hints of admiration 
as to his looks ; and how he must ' have been ' much handsomer 
than Kenneth ; and she bantered him about his ' dreadful bravery ' 
and his probable relationship to the ' Parliament Captain,' the Boss 
of 1650, and talked of the taking of Montrose, and made Gertrude 
repeat a stanza that she ' saw in an old book, but what book it was, 
had gone out of her poor head,' — 

* Leslie for the kirk. 

And Middleton for the king ; 
But de'il a man can gie a knock 
But Ross and Augustine ! ' 

But it was when Brazilian Zizine fell ill (' like a fellow-creature,' 
as Lady Charlotte expressed it) that Sir Douglas's favour rose to lU 
climax ! He actually gravely inspected Zizine ; he brought reme- 
diet, and seemed to pity the little dumb beast; and he talked to 
Gertrude of its ' plaintive captive eyes/, while he fed it And Lady 
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Charlotte was OTerheard saying of him, in most unintelligible Italian 
to the Contessa Bufo, that < Avendo potuto essere uno generale, 
nondimeno aveva guarito Zizine ! ' on which the pretty Contessa, 
with a warm Southern smile, pronounced Sir Douglas to be ' tanto 
amabile ! ' though she had not the remotest idea what meaning her 
friend wished to convey, or what the possibility of his becoming a 
general had to do with his feeding a monkey. 

His tenderness, however, to Zizine, was not all. He amused 
Lady Charlotte ; who declared that talking to him was * like sitting 
with the Arabian Nights.' ' No, Mr. Kenneth need not laugh ; for 
of course she did not mean that she could sit with the Arabian 
Nights, — or with any other stories ; but he knew well enough that 
what she really meant was, that his uncle told them so many 
pleasant things.' She had daily driven up and down the Chiaja till 
she was weary, and daily inspected what Gertrude called the * play- 
things ' at their pretty villa : playthings of which all Italians are 
very fond. Strange slender bridges over artificial streamlets ; garden 
traps that when trodden on send a sprinkling shower over the head 
of the startled visitor; grottoes, and gilt gazebos, and Chinese 
summer houses, and thatched rustic lodges. But she had not seen 
the graver sights of Naples, as a dowager who had more acquaintance 
with history or even with Murray's guide-books might have done : 
so that much novelty cropped and budded out of the old places, in 
consequence of being with the new companionable friend. 

People see things under such different aspects ! When Stendahl 
published his * Bome, Naples, and Florence, in 1817,' all that he 
chose to describe in hb opening pages — ^whether the better to mask 
subsequent expressions of political opinions, or from any other 
motive — was the eagerness vrith which he flew to the theatres, and 
what operas were performed at the various cities he vbited during 
his tour. His account of his first entrance into Milan is, that he 
immediately went to La Scala ; and his description of Naples is 
confined to the (act, that San Carlo being shut, he rushed to the 
Fiorentini. He mentions that 'two play-houses have been dis- 
covered at Pompeii, and a third at Herculaneum ; ' and as to the 
beauties of nature he disposes of them in his diary thus : — ' 25 
Fevrier. Je reviens de Psestum. Haute pittoresque,* 

An English lady who had arrived by sea at Lisboti sent her 
coachman and lady's maid to amuse themselves with the sights of 
the new foreign city. The coachman returned filled with melan- 
choly contempt for die inferior 'turn out' of the Portuguese nobility 
as to carriages and harness : the lady's maid said she (like Stendahl) 
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had been to the opera, and thought the ladies' necks were in general 
far too short (though they wore some fine necklaces), and that their 
inclination to embonpoint was very remarkable; figures, indeed, 
that she ' would have no pleasure in dressing/ 

Sir Douglas's mode of seeing Naples might be no better thaa 
that of his neighbours, but it had the merit of entertaining Ladj 
Charlotte Skifton. He was full of * historical gossip ; ' to whidi 
she used to listen most attentively, pulling Uie young ringlet 
nearly straight, and looking round as if she vaguely expected to see 
the people and events he conjured up. She * could not eat her 
dinner ' for thinking of young Oonradin — ^titular king of Sicily from 
the time he was two years old till ho was sixteen, — and then (at 
that boyish age I) led out to execution in the market-place with his 
uncle Frederic of Austria ; Pope Urban having aided Charles of 
Anjou to defeat and take him prisoner. She implicitly believed the 
doubtful story of his mother sailing into the Bay of Naples with 
black sails to her ships, and untold treasure as ransom, too late to 
rescue her murdered and courageous boy. She was * afraid she was 
almost glad' at tlie increased hatred of the French which that 
execution inspired, till in the rolling course of years, at a certain 
Easter, 1282, every Frenchman in Sicfly, except one, was murdered. 

She thought Queen Joanna^s conduct * really now so very abomi- 
nable,' twisting a silk cord of variegated colours, and answering her 
inquisitive husband that it was ' to strangle him with,' so playfully 
that he believed she was joking till the horrible threat came true. 
She was delighted to hear that Queen Joanna was herself smothered 
afterwards, oher many more years of crime, and she looked at the 
dark, gaping windows of her ruined palace in the Bay, with awo 
and satisfaction. 

As to Massaniello, and his rebellion and brief triumph — she said 
she ' knew all about him* — except that the people had sewed his 
head again to his body, and obliged the Government to give him a 
state burial after his downfall and massacre — ' because she had seen 
the opera of Massaniello several times : only in the opera tlicre was 
nothing about what happened after he was killed.' 

Newer to her was the hanging of Admiral Caraccioli (that blot 
upon the fame of Nelson !), and tlie well attested story of the body 
of the Italian admiral floating upright, to the consternation of the 
sailors, in the wake of Nelson's ship, from the imperfect weighting 
down of the corpse when flung into the sea. 

Her interest as to the disputed fact whether Pozzuoli was tho 
place where St Paul landed, was weak to the absorbed attention 
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inth which she devoured the details of the murder of Agrippina bj 
order of her own son, the Emperor Nero. The picture of this 
proud, profligate, energetic old woman, betrayed into a galley 
contrived like those in the time of the French Noyades, to give waj 
and sink under her, — ^her escape, after being hit on the head hj a 
slave with an oar ; her floating, swimming, and struggling, to the 
shore at Bai», and being taken to her own Lucrine villa only to be 
afterwards assassinated in her bed there, — had a fasciuation not 
unmixed- with a sensation of terror, for Ladj Charlotte, — moving 
her to observe that it was impossible for her to hear such a storj, in 
the very place where it had happened, without being thankful no one 
could put her * on board a boat that was all to crack and come to 
pieces,' or come and kill her at the Villa Mand6rlo * only because 
somebody else had ordered it.' 

And in and out of the bays and creeks she sailed with Old Sir 
Douglas, feeling more at her ease, and more entertained, than she 
had ever done with any stranger before. 



CHAPTER VIL 

FAST YOUNG MEN. 

Swiftly such days passed on ; and it became almost a usua} 
ceremony in the little circle to end each day with * What shall we 
do to-morrow?' When Sir Douglas first arrived, indeed, there 
had been grave talk of instant departure ; of breaking up bad habits 
by removing Kenneth from scenes of idle temptation ; and of all 
sorts of reforming and repressive measures. But it is not so easy 
to move a full-fledged young gentleman of Kenneth's disposition, 
from a place that happens to hit his fancy. His uncle's arrival, if 
not followed by any very real reform of conduct, had certainly 
secured greater decency ; and ho bore with patience (or comparative 
patience) the brief anxious lectures which followed the examination 
of very complicated and uncertain calculations, as to general debts ; 
and debts of * honour ; ' loans made (half from careless generosity, 
half from vanity) to idle young foreigners, who had no earthly claim 
upon his assistance ; jewellery squandered on their female associates; 
and all the embarrassments from which, — ^had he probed his own 
heart for the truth, — ^he expected to be relieved by the very simple 
expedient of getting his uncle to ' pay them off.' 
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Nothing is more curious, in these cases of extravaganoey than th« 
puppj-blindness which does not see, — in that first stage of man- 
hood, — ^that if such debts are * paid off' by some relative or friend,— 
the items of which thej were composed were acts of meanness, and 
not acts of generosity. If the phrases usual on such occasions were put 
into the language of the pleasant old story of the * Palais de la Veritd,' 
— where people said not what they intended to say, but spoke the 
* naked truth,' — how very extraordinary those sentences would sound ! 

Conceive a man addressing his friend thus : — 

* My dear fellow, certainly, I will lend you a couple of hundreds. 
I'll give you all my three sisters' music-lessons, new dresses, and 
jaunts to the sea-side for this year. And there's pale little Fanny, 
who costs my mother a good deal in physician's advice. I'll give 
you all her doctor's fees for six months or so, and she shall go 
vrithout. / would not be so stingy as to refuse a friend such a 
paltry sum as you have asked of me, — no, not for the world.' 

Such language may sound startling and absurd; but it is a true para- 
phrase and reduction of the flourish of words in which similar boastful 
offers are made by young men to the greedy companions of their follies. 
Neither borrower nor lender appear the least conscious that the fund 
they draw upon consists of what they can crib from others. 

So much for a specimen of lending to a friend. Here is the 
liberal gift to a lady : — 

' 1 made little Justerini the dancer such a splendid present last 
Christmas I I gave her three years of my fat old father's plodding 
work as head-clerk with Tightenall <& Co. ! He's getting old, you 
know : drowsy of an evening : tired out, in fact : had rather a hard 
life of it ; a good many of us to provide for. But I was determined I'd 
give her the earrings. I'd have given double, — ay, six years of his 
hard-earned salary, sooner than not have behaved liandsomely to her 
about them ! Such a darling, that girl is ! ' 

Are there not many old gentlemen who still plod on for their 
families, when they would fain rest — and ought to rest — who can 
endorse the truth of this translation ? 

Then there is the ' free and open-handed ' young man, who will 
go * share and share alike ' in anything, from a Greenwich dinner 
to a Newmarket cottage. He speaks : — 

' I can't stand a fellow refusing his chum such a paltry favour as 
belonging to a club, or sharing a yacht, or taking half an opera- 
box with him. I know / didn't hesitate a minute when Tom Osprey 
asked me. I gave him my mother's cairiage-horses, and little 
Sam's favourite pony, and my father's hunters, and that box at 
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Twickenham where they used to go for change of air in summer, — 
before Tom had half done explaining about it. Pm not one of jour 
backward fellows. I always come forward like a man ; when a 
friend wants anything.' 

Or thus ; liberal only to Self, instead of Self <& Co. 

*' I always say there are certain things a fellow can't do without. 
Must make a certain figure, and have certain comforts. / like to 
enjoy life ; and see other fellows enjoy it. Life is not worth having 
if you don't put some pleasure into it ! I was obliged to have all my 
old grandmother's sables and shawls last winter — (you know she 
brought me up ; my mother was too poor to do it) ; — besides the 
marriage-portion she had put by for my Cousin Bessie. Couldn't 
do without, I assure you ; not, at least, so as to live like a gentle- 
man. Can't see why Cousin Bessie should be in any hurry about 
marrying; or why the confounded prig she's engaged to, makes 
such a point of what ho calls ** mutual means of support." All I 
know is, I couldn't do without her portion and grandmother's Indian 
shawls and Kussian sables; that's fact.' 

Or even thus. Among a set where shawls, and sables, and 
marriage-portions, are alike unknown. 

' You say you wonder, because I'm a poor curate's son, how I 
can get on at college ? That's all you know about it ! Of course it 
b difficult ; and I'm put to it to give wine-parties and so forth, like 
other fellows — but it s to be done with proper management. If I 
take six days in the week butcher's meat that my brothers and 
sisters would eat ; and all the coals and blankets the old women in 
the village used to get, — and my father's two glasses of port-wine 
which my mother fancied kept his throat from relaxing for Sunday 
duty, — and a year or two of Dick's schooling, (who scarcely needs it, 
for my father gives him all his spare time, and he*s a sharp fellow 
by nature), it comes to a good lump of money in the end ; and, if 
there's still some debt left, I've no doubt I can grind it out of them 
sooner than seem shabby to these fellows at Oxford.' 

Ah ! how many a true tragedy lies under this apparent farce of 
words ! How many a ' fine-spirited young gentleman, very free 
with his money,' steps out of his hotel in the sight of admiring 
waiters, drawing on a pair of straw-coloured gloves in preparation 
for a day's pleasure— tossing double his real fare to the cabman to 
be driven rapidly to the place of rendezvous ; and then talks to the 
boon-companions he joins, it may be, of poachers on his father*s 
estate ; of some servant of his own, turned away as an idle vaga- 
bond and a thief for taking his master's cigars and silk-handkcr- 
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chiefs ; of ' being regularly swindled oat of his moncj ' by some 
Bond Street jeweller, who according to custom has sold him a set 
of studs and a gold ring for treble their real value ; but to whom it 
never once occurs that the tu quoque of these various accusations 
would be his own just due ! 

That he, also, is an idle vagabond, living on wliat he never 
earned ; a * poacher * on tlie better means of better men ; — a 
' swindler ' in the acquirement of things unpiud for, or the profit- 
able interest on which is lost, in the uncertainty and delay of pay- 
ment ;-7-yea, it may be, a most daring < bobber,' whose * stand and 
deliver ' threatens even more than the lives of those whose substance 
has to be surrendered to him ; since it threatens disgrace and ruin 
to himself (and through him to all connected with him) if they do 
not suffer themselves to be stripped of tlieir goods, and consent to 
the extremity of sacrifice ! 

And fathers may toil, and mothers may darn, and many a Bessie 
pine, and many a Fanny sicken for sea-air, and many a little Dick 
lose his schooling : and so long as the cause of all these troubles 
does not actually pick pockets in the streets ; or garotte unwary 
passengers on the highways and bycways where business or pleasure 
calls him ; he contentedly believes himself to be living the life of ' a 
gentleman and an honest man,' and would knock the offender down 
who dared to dispute that position. 

Kenneth Boss doubted as little of his title to be thought ' a 
thorough gentleman,' as others of his creed. And yet it is certain 
that ho expected his friends, his tradesmen, his gambling debts, and 
his follies, to be paid for out of his uncle's money ; was perfectly 
content that all his vicarious acts of generosity should (like his 
debts) be set down to his own credit, but in truth be provided for by 
this other man ; and had never given a single thought as to what 
his situation, or the situation of his motley crowd of creditors would 
be, should his own means fall short, and his uncle, weariod out at 
last, refuse to supply the deficit. 

But why should he give it a thought? Was he not his uncle's 
heir? He knew he was to be his heir. At least he had always ex- 
pected it, ever since he was a child ; and he believed Sir Douglas 
had always intended it. 

Yes, Sir Douglas certainly had intended it. Up to a certain 
evening — the evening of a day of glory and beauty and sunshino 
bpent in an expedition to Sorrento — he had intended it ; though he 
did not know tiiat Kenneth built upon it. And the first night which 
saw him waver in such intentions, saw him also wakeful, weary, and 
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tender ; full of jeamings to his nephew ; and occupied even until 
early dawn with anxious repetitions in hla own mind of wise counsel 
and explanation ; though hoth counsel and explanation were to mako 
it clear to Eoss of Torrieburn, that Boss of Glenrossie was assisting 
him for the last time ! 

The worst of it was, that Torrlobum's past experience was very 
much against any settled belief in such a declaration as to Qlen- 
rossie's future proceedings. 



CHAPTEE Vin. 

A DAY AT SOBBENTO. 

As the lovely Italian spring advanced, the question, ^ What shall we 
do to-morrow ? ' was answered more and more boldly ; and the little 
intimate circle that had mingled with royal balls, and musical routs, 
during more wintry weather (for even Naples has its winter) ; and 
whose members had availed themselves of Italian hospitalities; 
began to draw more and more together; seeking, as strangers 
naturally would, their chief pleasure in excursions among scenes the 
beauty of which will for ever be described in vain in guide-books, 
itineraries, and travels, — since not all the glowing words that ever 
were strung together can convey a hundredth part of the impression 
made on the senses by actual experience. It is a favourite phrase 
with poets, that wo should ' conjure up a vision ' of such and such 
objects ; but no magic can conjure up, to one who has never yet 
beheld Southern Italy, the sudden irradiation of our common world 
that takes place. It is the nature we always knew — but it is nature 
illuminated ! Colour is deeper and brighter, seas are more dazzling, 
sunrise and sunset are inconceivably richer, mountains have grada- 
tions of purple which no pencil can translate. The wasteful wealth 
of fruit and flowers sets us dreaming of Eden, instead of our digging 
and delving climes ; and the very people who dwell in these favoured 
regions seem endowed with a quicker life. Eyes have a depth of 
shining, and teeth a glitter in smiling, and cheeks a warmth of 
glowing, that the north can never show. Like Wilson's cloud, in 
the Isle of Palms, of which he says — 

' E'en in its very motion there was rest,* 

even in their very indolence there is passion I And that dolce far 
niente, of which wo hear so much and understand so little, is more 
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like the tranquillity of their own slumbering rolcanoes, than the 
settled calm which alone among na would prodoee it. Or — to take 
the less grandiose simile of Lorimer Boyd in discussing the subject 
with Sir Douglas — ^it is the difference b^een the contented grazing 
of the bovine race, and the sleek and sleepy yawning of the hunting 
leopard. There is real quiet in the one ; there is only temporary 
inaction in the other. 

And though, the simile might not be orer comphmentaiyy Lorimer 
Boyd loved the Italians. He praised their simplicity ; the absence 
of affectation, the loving nature of their women. He denied the 
inferiority of their men. He held that all of best and brightest in 
Europe came originally from Italy. He counted over the roll of 
the old heroic names, and came down, with an excuse for every 
blotted entry in history, to those later times when even her artists 
had fought as soldiers, and her priests governed as statesmen. He 
would not admit, without opposition, even Sir Douglas's censure of 
the Neapolitan nobility. What could be expected of men who were 
only too well aware that Government hod no feeling towards such as 
might be marked for distinction, but that of jealousy ? Take away 
the occupation of literature and politics, freedom of action, and great 
landed interests, from the youthful nobility of Great Britain ; take 
away their natural stake in the prosperity of their country ; and 
what would remain, even for them, but the pursuit of pleasure, and 
the driving on of aimless days ? 

Besides, Naples was not Italy. In that often taken and retaken 
town, there was scarcely a nation whose blood did not mingle with 
the original race. French and Spanish, German and English, 
Greek, and even Turkish currents are in those idle veins. And 
because Kenneth had found a set of profligates and gamblccs there 
— as he could have found a set of idlers and gamblers in Paris or in 
London — was Sir Douglas to pass a sweeping judgment over the 
land, or attribute to the aristocracy of Naples any increase in his 
anxieties respecting his wayward nephew? As well might he 
consider it the fault of the fishermen in the islands of Ischia or 
Procida. 

Those anxiedes, however, were perpetually haunting Sir Douglas ; 
80 much so that once or twice he let fall a word respecting his hope 
that Kenneth * would make creditable friendships * even to Gkrtmdo 
— ^recurring eagerly to his own love, in youth and boyhood, for 
Lorimer Boyd. 

And Gertrude looked grave, and said, ' I know what you feel. 
I had once a brother.' 
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Sir Douglas asked Lorimer about this brother. He had kuown 
them all. Did he resemble Gertrude ? 

^No. He was exactly like his most ridiculous mother, clothed 
in a tail-coat instead of female habiliments — if possible eren more 
sillyy more vain, and certainly less well-tempered ; and it was any- 
thing but a subject of regret that he had pre-deceased his father^ 
for he would have been a plague instead of a protection to his 
mother and sister.' 

* How old do you suppose Miss Skifton may be ? She is very 
grave and staid for a girl.' 

* She is two-and-twenty. I know her age. And she has seen 
much of life and its cares even for those years.' And Lorimer 
Boyd sighed. 

Sir Douglas mused on her tone and look when she said, ' I had 
once a brother ; ' and on a hundred other instances which impressed 
his memory, though they seemed mere nothings. There are persons 
who talk much and readily of their feelings, and who yet leave you 
in uncertainty both as to the sincerity and the motive of their 
confession ; and there are others whose mre allusions to themselves 
and their private joys or sorrows seem to come like gleams of light, 
showing their whole inner nature. 

Sir Douglas would have been at a loss to explain why the little 
he had ever gleaned from Gertrude Skifton respecting herself, had 
filled him with such intense sympathy and approval ; such a convic- 
tion that her character was one of mingled gentleness and strength ; 
fondness and girlish dignity; reserve and a subdued eagerness 
which pleased him better than all the open enthusiasm in the world ! 

He loved in her the cherishing of her foolish mother ; the 
adoration for her dead father's memory; her easy courtesy to 
strangers ; her sweet frank friendliness with those whom she acknow- 
ledged as intimates ; with Kenneth, and Lorimer Boyd, and 

himself. This last admission Sir Douglas made with a little 
hesitation. Her welcome to him was shyer than her welcome to 
them. Well, he would not have had it otherwise — she had not 
known him so long ; and he remembered with pleasure the beautiful 
blush which overspread her face once when she said, * I do not feel 
that you are so much of a stranger as I should ; because Mr. 
Lorimer Boyd used to read your letters aloud sometimes, when you 
were in India, to my poor father ; indeed, very often he used to 
read us one ; my father enjoyed them so.' 

The expression of her countenance was always lovely ; lovely 
when her eyes were downcast (as indeed was habitual with her). 
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and lonely when she slowly ndsed them, as she did on this occattoo, 
with a sort of innocent appeal in them, as though they said, * I know 
I am blushing, but it is not for anything of which I need feel 
ashamed.' 

He thought of her perpetually ; and settled in his own mind that 
there was riot in her ono iota that he could wish to see altered^ or 
that could be changed for the better. 

And Lady Charlotte was quite pleased with his evident approral, 
for she felt < if it ever came to anything between Kenneth Koiss and 
Gertie/ here would be one great step gained for all subsequent 
arrangements. 

And now they were to have one of their customary holidays, and 
spend the whole bright day at Sorrento : the little smiling Conteesa 
Rufo, and a German couple, to whom she was < doing the honours * 
of the sights of Naples, being the only strangers of the party. 

Lady Charlotte got but one scanty story from Sir Douglas (the 
death of Pliny, which she declared she had never heard before) ; 
and then she chatted with the Contessa, her companions being 
absorbed in the beauty of the moving panorama before them. 
They had left Naples at an hour unknown to indolent Londoners, 
and the early glory of morning yet fell on the tidcleas sea as they 
wound through the narrow roads surmounting the Bay of Castella- 
mare ; dotted with pointed white sails like wings, and showing on 
its rippled surface those strange dappled patches of green and 
purple which vary the blue of the ocean whenever it nears the shore. 

Lovelier and lovelier grew the scene as they proceeded onwards. 
In odd nooks of the lofty cliffs, nestled houses as white as those 
distant sails ; fruit-trees and vines surrounded them ; gay foliage 
mantled the rocky ledges ; and here and there the eye could rest 
on the glistening tops of thickly-planted orchards of orange and 
lemon-trees, looking like rounded domes of emerald, clustering far 
down in the hollows. 

Fig-trees, with their broad black leaves, and vines in tender 
transparent green, mocked the grey volcanic ruggedness of the lofty 
rocks, as they came in sight of Sorrento. Little rude staircase-like 
paths struggled downwards to the caverns and coves of the beach, 
inviting the feet to explore them. Groups of fishermen, with women 
and children, loitered ana basked here and there, clothed in those 
bright vestments in which all southern people delight Now and 
then echoes of laughter, or the fragment of a simple song, came * 
floating up on the air with that wonderful distinctness with which 
Bounds are heard along a rocky shore, — airs which Gordigiani's 
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eiqaiBite setting have since made famous; and which, perhaps, 
it required that composer's fine and sensitive taste to strip from 
their ruggedness as we strip off the shell of the almond, de- 
nuding the veiled melodies from nasal and husky tones, and 
sendbg them forth to the world full only of such gentle passion 
as hreathes in the * Bianco visin/ and the * Tempo Passato ; ' 
familiar to us now from many a sweet and tutoitMl voice even in 
our own land. 

Lorimer Boyd had known Gordigiani's daughter. He described 
that sweet, ethereal creature to Gertrude : her large spiritual eyes, 
like the eyes we imagine those of a guardian angel ; her smile, 
faint and tender as the serenest twilight ; her pretty bashful pride 
in being able to compose words to her father's music. But she was 
gone — passed away like the echo of her own songs — ^taken in the 
early prime of her sweetness, scarcely living even to the time in- 
dicated by the poetic French epitaph written on one almost as 
lovely : — 

' Hose, eUe a vecu ce que vivent les Roses, 
L'espace d'un jour ! ' 

They were still talking of this young Italian and her genius ; 
and Sir Douglas was murmuring to himself the Scriptural words, — 
* When the car heard her, it blessed her,' — less with any thought of 
Gordigiani's angel-daughter, or a yet fitter reference to * works of 
necessity, piety, and charity,* than in remembrance of the tremu- 
lous contralto of the English girl at his side, — when a wild shriek, 
followed by that wonderful amount of exclamatory appeals to 
Madonnas and Saints of different altars, conmion among the 
Italians, startled them into attention. 

The carriages were to meet them at a given point, and they had 
been traversing part of their road upon mules ; Gertrude riding by 
her mother, till they had paused to gaze at the town and beach ; 
falling then a little into the rear with Lorimer and Sir Douglas 
while speaking of Gordigiani's music. The Bufos with their 
friends came next ; and Kenneth and Lady Charlotte were a little 
in advance. • 

Lady Charlotte was high spirits, replying to Kenneth's constant 
persiflage with more d plo^nb than usual; pricking her mule from 
time to time with the coral points of her white silk parasol, and 
laughing foolishly like a school-girl at any little difficulties in the 
route. Presently the mule suddenly stopped. * Oh, you obstinacy, 
won't you take me on ^causc I'm auch a giddy thing ? ' giggled 
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the rider, giTiog a final prod at the mule's ear with the orna- 
mental pamsoL 

The steel of the light parasol snapped ; the sharp end enteared 
die ear of the animal, which swerved, put its head down, and set 
off at a pace anything hut safe or pleasant in poor Lady Char- 
lotte's opinion. All the other mules, accustomed to act in concert 
with parties of sight-seers, set off at a like pace. Lady Charlotte 
screamed, the guides shouted, and a perfect Bahel of voices sent up 
prayers to heaven for protection, mingled with curses of the poor 
heast on earth. Kenneth at first leaned hack in his saddle in a fit 
of ineztinguishahle laughter at the ridicule of the whole scene. Eat 
Count Bufo, pulling in vain at the hard mouth of his monture, and 
hounding in his saddle like an india-rubher ball ; his pretty countess 
laughing also, as she careered along, flying past Kenneth with her 
ancles much more exposed than at the decent commencement of her 
ride ; the German couple, also at full speed, looking helplessly at 
each other as they fled together like the hapless pair in Burger's 
Leonora ; and Lady Charlotte, the primary cause of all this erratic 
disturbance, making involuntary soiibfesauts on and off her frightened 
mule, such as are performed by light and nimble professionals for 
the entertainment of the audience at Astley's. 

But all laughter was merged in fear when the mule made a false 
step on a path close to the precipice, that crumbled beneath its 
tread; then scrambled to recover its footing, unseating Lady 
Charlotte in the operation, and dragging her a few yards, pinned by 
many folds of careful shawliog, and therefore utterly unable to ex- 
tricate herself. 

Before die sharp, bitter shriek from Gertrude had died thrilling 
on the air, the gentlemen of the party had reached the poor 
frightened woman, and rescued her from furtlier danger. Sir 
Douglas had been first ; leaping from his mule which he suffered 
to roam at laxge, and not attempting the dangerous experiment of 
riding after her. They were close to Sorrento ; close to the Hotel 
di Tasso, where already rooms and refreshments had been ordered, 
in anticipation of their arrival Lady Charlotte was easily carried 
there, and laid, half-fainting from fright and shock — but not 
otherwise the worse of her Mazeppa-Uke career— on a chaise longue 
in one of the bedrooma. 

Kenneth helped to carry her in, and with a returning smile con- 
gratulated Gertrude on her mother's safety. G^ertrudo smiled too, 
vaguely, with a confused tearful look at Kenneth, in acknowledg- 
ment of being spoken to, rather than as hearing the exact words ; 
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and then Kenneth Ross retreated, to compliment and re-asiore 
pretty Countess Eufo, and Grertrude knelt down by her mother. 
Sir Douglas was still arranging pillows and shawls. If he had 
been waiting upon the venerable and unfortunate Queen Am^lie of 
France, he could not have attended to her with more tender respect. 
He paused, and looked down on her as she lay. Gertrude's 
mother ! That useless — inestimable life ! As ho paused, the 
kneeling girl looked up at him ; she voluntarily extended her hand 
to clasp his. ^ Oh ! I thank you so ! ' was all she said. 

The warmth of the sun, when it glitters through rain in those 
warm southern climes when the rapid storms are over, and the 
red geranium and pale violet take glory from its rays — ^what was it 
to the warmth of Gertrude's eyes, shining through their haze of 
agitated tears ! Her gaze thrilled the heart of him she addressed ; 
his hand trembled as it pressed hers; that white hand with its 
modelled fingers — 

' Lovelily tapering less and less,' 

whose graceful and nimble passage over the notes of the piano he 
had so often watched in the accompaniments to her welcome songs. 
He blessed her mentally for the eager movement which had so 
given it, warm and gloveless, into his cordial grasp ; and whether 
after that sudden clasping it was dropped by him, or withdrawn by 
her, he was made too giddy by such contact to remember. 

It must have been with^wn ; for one spectator, whom both had 
forgotten — Lorimer Boyd — passed his hand over his brow with a 
sense of pain, and muttered — * She is in love with Douglas ! ' 

In love. For no girl * in love ' would leave her hand to be 
clasped, as friendship only, with its firm light satisfied hold, should 
clasp it, — ^if that electric thrill which flashes love's messages from 
heart to heart told her she either loved or was beloved. Let us then 
believe, for Sir Douglas's sake, that the white hand was withdrawn, 
and that the trembling downcast look with which Gertrude listened 
to his further reassorances (made in rather a different voice from 
usual), as to Lady Charlotte's condition, resulted rather from 
tender embarrassment than from any lingering misgivings as to her 
mother^s danger. 

Lady Charlotte had indeed sustained no hurt. Her extreme 
fragility and slendemess had caused her to fall so lightly, that not a 
bruise was discoverable beyond a little abrasion on one of her wnsta ; 
and the quantity of soft shawls of very rich texture, slipping with 
her as ahe fell, niade a sort of cradle for her head and shoulders 
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during tho brief intenral of risk, when she was dragged aloDg the 
path by the rocks. 

* But it might have been very serious ; I migJU even have been 
killed, mightn't I?' she repeated over and over again, not without 
a little feeling of pleasure at having been tho heroine of so dangerout 
an adventure. And as often as Gertrude assented, and pressed her 
lips on the faded face, with — * It might, indeed, my poor little 
mother !' so often did Lady Charlotte, with a sort of cooing murmur 
of pity for hei-self, assiduously smooth and twine round her finger 
the ringlet, which had been made terribly dusty and unsightly 
during the culbute of its possessor, and had required more than 
ordinary care to restore it to form and brightness. 

The Hotel di Tasso overhangs the sea, and on that side at least 
there is comparative silence. Lady Charlotte, therefore, wearied by 
her inauspicious ride, and lulled by the sound of gently-lapping 
waves far beneath the windows, and by the heat of the afternoon sun, 
carefully as it was shut and shaded from her, soon fell fast asleep. 
For a short interval Sir Douglas and Gertrude remained motionless, 
listening to her mcasui-ed slumberous breathings. Then he proposed 
to her daughter to come out, to join the rest of the party, who had 
already braved both heat and fatigue, and clambered to the Capo di 
Sorrento : and they sallied forth, not unwilling to enjoy their walk 
according to the implication conveyed in that sweet Irishism, * alone 
together,' the * presque seule ' of the pretty French widow, who was 
asked if she was going * alone ' into the country. 

And now all again was gladness, and all again was bloom and 
beauty; wild flowers sparkled along the shore, even to the very 
verge of Neptune's domain. On the lovely headland grew tufted 
patches of myrtle, and the tall pointed white heather which gleams 
hkc the ghost of some unknown harvest of another world. Down in 
the dreamland, under the far-away sea, lay shifting shadows of 
broken white fragments, which are held to be (and why should wo 
churlishly doubt it?) remnants of palaces and temples over which 
the waters have closed, as over 0*Donoghue and his white horse 
and valiant retainers in our own island of fairy traditions. Fatigue 
was unfelt ; that air of which the elder Tasso spoke — 

* Si vitale, che gl' uomini che senza provar, 
Altro cielo ci vivouo, sono quasi immortali,' * 

fanned their faces, and made the very act of breathing a pleasure ! 

* So pure, that whoso there hath had his birth. 
Lives half immortal, oven upon earth. 
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' Up tlie heather moimtain and down the craggy brae,' 

undesiring of further rest than frequent paoses to take their fill of 
gazingy-^-or to listen laughingly to some pretty peasant, some 
distaff-spinning matron, some bouquet-giring child, all vainly 
endeavouring to explain in their curious patois, requests to the sight- 
seers which resolved themselves most distinctly into an unromantic 
act of mendicancy, — ^the gay party reunited on their homeward 
course : and arrived at the hotel to find Lady Charlotte alert and 
recovered ; only too willing to hear from Sir Douglas the mournful 
romance of the poet Tasso's mad love for the high-bom princess 
whose ducal brother had him imprisoned in darkness and solitude, to 
expiate his presumption ; and his miserable return, after insane and 
wretched years, to his sister and the old half-forgotten home, — ^now 
t)nly an hotel. 

And when that romance in prose was ended, Countess Bufo's 
German friend repeated Schiller's wonderful ballad of * The Diver ;' 
and his wife sang one of the sweet wild songs, whose harmonies are 
indeed 'songs without words.' And after that, on low pleading 
from Sir Douglas, and urging firom all the rest, Gertrude sang. 

Some irresistible fancy of the moment urged Sir Douglas to 
inquire if she had ever heard the ballad of which he recollected the 
one verse of farewell, as sung by his mother. Yes, she knew it ; 
but even she could not recollect all the words. She did not think it 
was a complete ballad, but an old fragment of a song of exile ; not, 
she said, from a * foreign ' shore, as Sir Douglas had it, but the 
* Irish shore ; ' and without further preface she began it, in the 
clear rich voice he loved so to hear. 

And while they listened, the day departed, and the moon fell on 
the unruffled sea where the fisherman's tiny barks flashed gleaming 
for a moment, and turned their sails again to shadow. The 
mountains rose beyond, dark and majestic ; and the huge form of 
Vesuvius slept, unlit by its fiery torch, in the white light of the 
moon. The oars ceased to sound ; the voices from the shore became 
less frequent ; the very waves seemed to come more and more sofUy 
to the sands, till at length there seemed but one sound left on earth 
—Gertrude's voice ! 

That broken fragment of a song is in many an old collection :^ 

' A lightsome heart, a soldier's nien. 

And a feather of the blue. 
Were all of me yon knew, dear love ; 
Were all of me you knew ! 
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* Now all is done that man can do^ 
* And all is done in Tain ; 

Hy love, my native land, adien, 
Tor we ne*er can meet again.' 

He tamed him ronnd, and right abont^ 

Jl\1 on the Irish shore ; 
He cave his bridle reins a shake, 
Witn * Adieu for evermore, my love, 

Adieu for evermore 1 * * 

The tender tremulousneas of the last line, and the beauty of her 
face looking dreamily out over the sea as she sang, melted the 
heart of more than one of her listeners. But no one spoke to her of 
her song except Sir Douglas, and he said to her in a choked 
passionate voice, — 

* If I thought it were " adieu for evermore " between us, in liea 
of a sweet sorrowful dream — I should go mad ! ' 

It was a declaration of love, like any other ; or unlike any other, 
for no two declarations of love arc alike ; any more than two leaves 
on a tree, or human faces, or voices, or even the handwriting of two 
different persons, can be alike. 

And though Kenneth, and Lorimer Boyd,. and Count Rufo, and 
the ladies of that happy party, all spoke to Gertrude afterwards, 
she could not have told what had fallen from any of them, except 
that at last she heard her mother say, in her softest canary-bird 
voice — 

* Well, and what shall we do to-morrow ? * 
And Sir Douglas answered, — 

' I have business in the morning ; but late in the day we might 
go to Amalfi, and stay a day or two there.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

A LIFE OF PLSASUBB. 

BusiNBSS in the morning. That special morning had long been 
dedicated to the final examination and arrangement of Kenneth's 
diflSoulties, at least so £Ekr as his Continental tour was concerned. 

* Since this chapter was published, an imitation of this ballad, (by Sir 
Walter Scott, with music by A, Sullivan,) has been ^ven to the world. 
But it can also be had with the original words and music ; as quoted here. 
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And now there was yet BometluDg else which hk uncle desired to 
Uilk over with him, heyond and ahove the unpalatable fact that he 
must confine his expenses to his own means, and expect no more of 
this system of what he carelessly termed * clearing ' him, henceforth 
and for ever ! 

Sir Douglas arrived at Kenneth's apartments on the Chiaja, very 
early, very anxious, rather weary, and thoroughly resolved. He had 
begun to think there was some truth in the severe opinion expressed 
by his friend Lorimcr Boyd, that the great misfortune of Kenneth's 
l^e was his uncle's indulgence. 

' Of course,' that friend had said, ' so long as you put a feather- 
bed for him to fall upon, he will pitch head-foremost like a harle- 
quin, into every scrape and trap on the stage of existence. Leave 
him to suffer consequences. Either he is capable or incapable of 
self-conduct. In the one case all your love and pains won't save 
him, and in the other he will at last find his real level If I had 
bad an idea you were so in your dotage about this lad, Douglas, I 
declare I never would have written to you. I expected you to come 
down upon him in a stem, dignified, offended-guardian sort of way, 
and here you are for all the world like a nursing mother, whose 
precious babe has had a tumble I Do, for Gbd's sake, let this be 
the last time that you actually hdp him to escape from the only 
lesson his careless mind can profit by — ^namely, bitter experience.' 

There was truth in these words; and they beat hotly in Sir 
Douglas's ears, as he turned restlessly on his pillow the night they 
returned from Sorrento. The hours of that night passed on from 
silvery moonlight to the blue dawn and the crimson glory of sunrise, 
without bringing him needful rest. There was too much in the day 
that was coming, and the day that had passed, for night to be any- 
thing but a bar or gap, to divide those eventful intervals. 

When the morning stir of life began once more— early as such 
life begins in the streets of Naples— Sir Douglas bathed, dressed, 
and went out. Even if Kenneth was not yet up, he would wait. 
His nephew's manner, the previous evening, had rather wounded 
him. It was saucy, sullen, and dissatisfied. It was easy to see 
that he thought himself maltreated, and his uncle officious, in the 
matter of Lady Charlotte. Kenneth knew that Gtorude disliked 
and resented any overt disrespect to her mother, yet he could not 
for the life of him abstain. He thought Lady Charlotte ridiculous, 
and he showed that he thought her so. He thought Gkrtrude 
neglectful of him, and almost, in her calm way, repellent to him the 
jevenmg before. He was accustomed to be flattered and caressod* 
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He had bid them all good night rerj curtly, getting out of the 
carriage in the Chiaja, instead of seeing them to the Villa Man- 
d6r]o, and had walked away with a cigar in his mouth,— looking so 
like his handsome, wilful father, that, instead of feeling angry, 
foolish Sir Douglas looked after him with aching tenderness and 
intense good-will ! 

On arriving at his lodgings on this particular morning,' not only 
Sir Douglas did not find Kenneth up (that, perhaps, with his habits 
was scarcely to be expected), but it wns doubtful, from the hesitating 
manner of the servant, whether he had been in at all, since tho 
previous day. Sir Douglas said little to the man, and passed into 
the room which had been the scene of his first interview and useless 
lecture. Bit^akfast was laid, ns then ; but not yet touched. All was 
in the same soi-t of order, or disorder. The very sunshine appeared 
to be )}'ing in stereotyped lines on the parquet floor. Sir Douglas 
threw himself into a lounge-chair by the window, and once moro 
thought over all he meant to sny to his nephew ; putting it into the 
most patient loving words he could frame. 

Gradually the silence and warmth, after the rapid morning walk 
and long wakeful night, had their effect in spite of anxiety ; and 
Kenneth's uncle slept as soundly as Lady Charlotte had done after 
her adventure with the recalcitrant mule at Sorrento. 

It is Lord Brougham's theory (and it is also the theory of other 
thinkers on the same subject) that dreams occupy only a few 
moments before our waking, and that during their brief passage 
through the brain, they blend and connect themselves with outward 
objects of sense and sound. 

In proof of which, he says, you have only to go and run a pin 
sharply into a slumbering friend ; and ho will inform you, as ho 
starts into consciousness, that he had dreamed for a considerable 
time ; that he has, in fact, had a very long dream, of being attacked 
by robbers in a wood, or othen^'ise wounded, — with all graphic and 
interesting details; all depending on that cruel little poke with 
a pin which you privately know you had experimentally inflicted 
upon him a minute before. 

Sir Douglas dreamed a very pleasant dream ; of wandering in 
Paradise with Gertrude (and without Lady Charlotte) through inter- 
minable groves of orange-trees, white with blossom and golden with 
fruit ; while beyond a sort of rainbow caused by the spray of in- 
numerable fountains, for ever rising and falling and lapping against 
basins of white marble carved with wreaths of immense lilies, — forms 
of angelic grace, in shimmering vestments of the faintest and most 
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delicate colours, sang to their golden harps ia a most ravishing 
manner ; ending always with the burthen, * Here, there is peace ! ' 

Just as he was straining his dreaming ear for words he could not 
catch — owing apparently to the very indistinct pronunciation of 
these agreeable angels — something struck him, lightly but sharply, 
on the temple ; and again immediately afterwards on the check. 

He started' and woke ; but so strange was the scene acting round 
him, that foe a minute he fancied that also must be a dream, 

A. woman shabbily dressed, with resplendent black eyes, and a 
thin black silk shawl carelessly adjusted over shoulders very obviously 
deformed, was picking out from manuscript notation a melody of 
Blumenthal's for the guitar. A young girl (scarcely in courtesy to 
be called a young lady), rather pretty, very pale, and dirty and 
neglected in her dress, sat at the breakfast-table, picking the bones 
of a chicken ; not ungracefully, though she picked them with her 
fingers, and seemed exceedingly hungry. Another ' young lady,' 
still prettier, still paler, and (if possible) in a still more neglected 
toilette, sat perched on the scrollwork end of the stiff satin sofa 
opposite Sir Douglas's chair. It is to be presumed that she was less 
hungry than her companion, since her occupation was biting off with 
her very even white teeth the budding oranges and orange-flowers 
from a large branch she held in her hand, and aiming at &e sleeper 
with these fragrant pellets. 

When this young nymph beheld his amazed eyes open and fix 
themselves upon her, she leaped from her perch with a Uthe activity 
which even Zizine could not have surpassed, and shrieking out, ' Si 
sveglia ! si sveglia 1 * — * with a pesl of laughter re-echoed by the 
other occupants of the apartment, she flitted to the furthest end, 
where a heavy portih-e of yellow silk divided the outer frx)m the 
inner chamber ; and folding the massive brocade round her, so as 
only to leave her laughing head visible, seemed to expect that the 
victim she had so unceremoniously attacked, would start frt)m his 
trance and follow her. Perceiving after a little breathless pause 
that this was not to be, she flung the curtains behind her, and re- 
turned ; making first a few slow steps on the very tips of her toes, 
then the light and rapid run performed by ballet-dancers, then 
three or four pirouettes in succession, and a profound curtsey as 
a finale. 

During the bewildered moment that followed, while Sir Douglas, 
feeling ]ub situation already sufficiently absurd, looked angrily round 

* He wakes ! He wakes I 
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for bis hoi, the skipped, cat-like, into one of the great ann-chairty 
and stood up in it as in a rostrum, leaning her arms over the 
cushioned back, with a roll of music which she bad snatched up OQ 
the way, and with mock gravity of recitation commenced an oration. 

* Stimatissimo Signore,' said she in a most nasal Neapohtan 
patois, * we rejoice and felicitate jou on having slumbered so well, 
and we hope ' 

What further foolery they might have performed cannot bo 
known, since just as Sir Douglas attempted to leave the room, — 
with the courtesy (even to them) of a bow which should include the 
trio, — and amid renewed peals of mocking laughter, the door 
opened and Kenneth came in. 

Kenneth ! 

His aspect on that bright Italian morning could scarcely be 
surpassed in degradation. Staggering drunk ; his eyes bloodshot 
and stupefied ; his hair dishevelled ; his dress neglected and dis- 
ordered; his face almost as pale as those of the wild intruders 
already present, he stood, swaying to and fro, with the handle of the 
door in liis hand, apparently attempting to comprehend what was 
going on in his rooms. 

The door, like many in the old palaces of Naples, was overlaid 
with tarnished but richly-patterned gilding; and beyond it was 
another of the heavy yellow satin brocade portUres, He stood 
there like a picture set in a wondrous froine. His youth, his 
exceeding beauty, the grace and strength of his form, only made 
his present state of untidy helplessness the more saddening. It was 
a horrible vision ! 

There was a moment of suspense during which all stood still. 
Then his countenance, which had worn a sort of puzzled, embar- 
rassed, idiotic smile of greeting, suddenly assumed an expression of 
savage anger as he turned slowly from looking at Sir Douglas, and 
fixed his dull red eyes on the group of women, now huddled together, 
the elder adjusting her shawl and rolling up her manuscript music, 
as if in the act of departure. 

* How dare you come here ? how many hundred times have I 
forbid your coming here in the morning ? ' muttered the half-con- 
scious drunkard, in broken Italian. 

< You told me on the contrary last night to come to breakfast, 
and that you would give me a good breakfast,' — whimpered the girl, 
who had been seated at the table picking chicken-bones. 

< You told me you would like to practise that barcarole ; and 
besides, Signore, to-night is my benefit!' — rapidly protested 
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the elder of the three; ^and I wanted, therefore, to see jour 
EixceUeiicy.' 

Then they hoth spoke together; with loud, shrill, yehemcnt 
chattering; till the nimhle dimcer who had awakened Sir Douglas 
hy flinging orange-hlossoms, and who had hitherto sat dangling her 
feet from the arm of the great chair as a mere looker-on, interfered, 
and struck up the hand Kenneth had extended towards them in 
angiy gesticulation, with the words, ^ Ya ! tu sei ubriaco come un 
porco ' — * You're as drunk as a hog.' Kenneth seized her by the 
arm. 

*Who says I am drunk? Who dares to say I'm drunk?' 
shouted he ; ' you shall be punished — you shall be imprisoned.' 

* Lascia I ' exclaimed the girl, releasing her arm from his grasp, 
and looking him contemptuously in the face—' e dormi ! ' 

* Bestia ! ' added she in a tone of disgust, as she shook her arm 
free, and attempted to pass him. 

There was a moment when Sir Douglas actually expected Kenneth 
would return her insult with a blow. He made a step forwards, 
and Kenneth's arm dropped heavily by his side ; but he continued 
to look at the girl with a dull glare of anger. 

* Go ! ' said he. * Gret out, all of you ! ' 

' What a polite Signore ! ' said the dancer, with a forced laugh ; 
' ah ! there is no one like an Englishman for fine manners.' 

' Go ! ' shouted the drunkard, with an infuriated stamp of his 
foot ; still leaning on the lock of the door with his left hand. 

* At your pleasure ! ' bowed the girl, mockingly ; and she fol- 
lowed her frightened companions out on the staircase. As she 
passed she turned her pale pretty head, as the head of the Cenci is 
turned in the famous picture, and snapped her fingers at him with a 
gesture of derision and defiance common among &e lower orders of 
Uie Neapolitans, and which those who study books of chiromancy 
can find and practise if they please. 

There are occasions in life in which beauty seems to wear the 
devil's stamp on it, and becomes repulsive instead of attractive. 

Such an occasion was the present ! 

Impossible to be more regularly and perfectly beautiful than 
Kenneth Boss : he might have been painted as an ideal Apollo. 
Impossible to have thrown more intense grace of attitude into xmy 
action than was shown in that pallid girl's vulgar and unseemly 
&rewell. But the effect of all ^is grace and beauty, — under the 
circumstances, — on the sole spectator, was as if he had been struck 
down by some demoniac spell. 
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As the door dosed on the departing group Sir Douglas sank back 
in his chair, and covered his fiice with his hands. Kenneth also 
seated himself with a staggering gait, and, leaning both arms 
across the breakfast-table, addressed Sir Douglas; clipping his 
husky words, and alternately attempting to stand, and dropping 
back into his scat. 

* You think, I suppose, that these people ain't — ain't r'spectable ? 
They are respectable ! Wife of leader of orchestra, — great friend 
of mine, and leader of orchestra. You couldn't lead orchestra, for 
all you give yourself such connoisseur airs about music. Quito 
r spcctable. Could you lead orchestra, now ? Come, I say, could 
you, uncle?' and ho laughed an idiotic laugh. 

* O Kenneth, go to bed, and end this scene.' 

* No, I won't go to bed. You think I'm drunk. I'm not drunk. 

D it, do you think you're to come the schoolmaster for ever 

over me, as if I were ten years old ? I ain't drunk. I know all 
about it. I know that — that to-day's Tuesday ; and we're — we're 
going to settle accounts. There ! is that dnink ? And we'ro 
going — agoing to Amalfi — going to pick up old ladies who can't 
—can't ride, eh ? Going to— Amalti. All right ; let's go to — to 
Amalfi; only don't say I'm drunk; and don't set old mother 
Skifton saying I'm drunk ; nor Ger — Ger — ' 

Sir Douglas sprang to his feet * Wretched boy ! ' exclaimed 
he, * don't dare to utter her name.' 

Then recovering himself, ho repeated sadly, * O Kenneth, go to 
your room ; go to bed ; I'll not irritate you by any observations ; if 
you^ not drunk, at least you're not well. Wo can't talk business 
while you arc in this state. We will put off business till to- 
morrow. I will return for you later. It is very early still ; you 
will get some hours of sleep. Give me your hand. There, go to 
your room. Good-bye for the present Gro and rest.' 

The cigar-smoking valet bowed Sir Douglas out, muttering, 
with obsequious smiles, that ho would give ^ remedies ; ' that his 
young Excellency had unfortunately ' met some friends ' late last 
night, and that the ' friends ' often persuaded his young Excellency 
to excesses ho would not otherwise think of. Winding up (in the 
inevitable style of Italian flattery) tliat he was sure the young Ex- 
cellency, in reality, would have greatly preferred being with his 
beloved and illustrious uncle to all other society, in Naples, or else- 
where. 

The story of Kenneth's evening would indeed have amazed that 
sober uncle I Groing towards his lodgings in a very discontented 
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firame of mind, he had met with and joined a group of those bo- 
ealled ' friends/ returning from the theatre of San Carlo. The rest 
of the night was spent bj all in gambling, drinking, and dissipation. 
When day-dawn was near, he had again lost sums that for him were 
enormous. The two men who were the largest winners were all for 
departing with their gains. Kenneth objected: he claimed his 
revanohe and appealed to the others. A hot dispute ensued, some 
of those present being for dispersing, and some thinking Kenneth's 
proposal no more than reasonable. A young Portuguese nobleman, 
whose reputation for riches had made him the centre of a certain 
circle of wild young men, then took the side of the loser. He 
insisted on remaining and sharing the fate of the revandu with 
Kenneth. They staked and lost, staked and won, staked and lost 
again. At length one of their boon companions addressed the 
Portuguese in a bantering tone, 'Come, Marquis, you are out of 
luck ; try once more, — any stake you please, — and that shall end 
it.' The young man looked round, set hb teeth with a strange 
smile, and said, * Well ! I'll win it all back with a yard or two of 
cambric. Mr. Boss, will you go halves in my luck ? Two throws 
of the dice ; tbat won't greatly delay us.* 

Yes ; Kenneth would go halves iu any stake. What was it 
to be? 

The young Marquis rapidly divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, drew over his head one of those wonderfully embroidered 
Parisian shirts, which he coolly informed the company had cost him 
seven hundred francs ;* observed with a scoffing laugh, as he took 
his stand by the gaming-table, that his present costume closely 
resembled that of an English gentleman about to engage in a 
boxing-match (a sport in which foreigners believe we continually in- 
dulge), and then threw the dice. In a few minutes his adversaries, 
who had thought the scene infinitely diverting, looked rather grave : 
they had had their throws, and lost 

He had won back the greater portion of the sums they hoped to 
div\()e amongst themselves. 

He lifted the embroidered dandy garment from the table, tossed 
it over his arm, made a salute full of gay irony to the company, 
retired to re-invest himself with the usual amount of clothing, and 
was heard, a few minutes later, humming an air from the opera of 
the evening, as he passed down the Toledo on his way to the hotel. 

Kenneth had departed with him; having drunk almost too 

• This anecdote is • £ftci, though it did not take nlace in Naples. 
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deeply to stand or walk, and with a dim sense, even tlien, of shame 
and annojanoe, increased, as we have seen, to more intense irrita- 
tion, bj the scene which awaited him in his apartments. 

Shrouded now in lozurious curtains, his head feeling as though 
blistered with fire, and with just enough sense remaining for snUm 
consciousness of pain,— cursing his folly, his valet, and the reme- 
dies by which the latter proposed to put him in a condition to re- 
appear creditably in the course of the addemoon, — ^Kenneth remained 
for blank hours * resting ' in his disordered apartment ; while Sir 
Douglas, once more stepping out into the morning light, directed 
his steps past the quarter of Sta. Lucia, to the distant verandas of 
the Villa Mand<Srlo. 

' There/ thought he, as he looked at the pleasant sunshine falling 
on the white w^, < there at least, dwells such an image of peace 
purity and quiet affection, as might mend any man's broken trust in 
the goodness of human nature ! * 



CHAPTER X. 

NOMINAL LOVK. 

Kenneth Ross also betook himself to the Villa Manddrlo. 

Tolerably early in the afternoon (considering all that had 
occurred), he got languidly into an open carriage, and directed the 
coachman to drive there ; leaving a message for Sir Douglas that 
he would join him with the rest of the party instead of waiting 
hb return at the palozzo. 

Truth to eay, Kenneth hod no great wish to meet Sir Douglas 
again so soon. Perhaps to listen to comments extremely unpa- 
latable on his recent conduct ; certainly to feel embarrassed and an- 
noyed by the recollection of what had passed. He hod other 
reasons for desiring to pay this visit as speedily as possible, and 
he dressed with more haste than was usual with him, or consistent 
with his many little luxurious fancies ; making one long pause be- 
fore a full-length mirror ere he turned to leave the apartment, he 
and his valet both fixedly contemplating the image reflected there. 

The valet smiled: he thought the young Excellency must be 
quite satisfied : no one could see more than that his Excellency was 
' un poco pallida* which was rather interesting than otherwise. 
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But for onoe Kenneth was too absorbed to care for complimont. 
For onoe he was thinking seriouslj ; though it must be admitted 
those profound reflections entirely centred in Self. 

He was thinking — with that irritated discontent which, in ill- 
regulated minds, takes the place of penitence—- of all the scrapes, 
follies, and entangled snares of his past life. He was thinking, 
not without a certain degree of kindliness, of Sir Douglas. Not 
with much gratitude: for it is a very curious fact that gratitude 
seldom follows oyer-indulgence ; there is no gratitude where there 
is not respect, and a consciousness that the benefits conferred haye 
not only gone beyond our deserts, but beyond our deserts even in 
the opinion of those who hayo conferred them. 

That fond yielding, that love without a conscience, which can 
* refuse nothing ' to the object beloved, — is trespassed upon again 
and again, without creating any corresponding sense of favour shown 
or sacrifices made. It 'grows to be depended on with blind confi- 
dence, but it is received with so little thankfulness, that if at any 
time a liint seems to be reached, and a halt made in the system 
of benefiaustions, the recipient forthwith looks upon his position as 
that of an ill-used martyr. 

'The idea of Old Sir Douglas stickling at helping me now, 
when he has come forward a dozen times in much worse scrapes 
without saying a word ! ' was a speech of Kenneth's over which 
Loiimer Boyd had frequently growled, but the sentiment of which, 
to the speaker, seemed perfectly just and natural 

There is a training which helps a man to see life in its true 
aspect, and (here is a training which leads him to see all things 
reversed and upside down. There ore also, it must be confessed, 
men on whom, as on certain animals, no amount of training seems 
to tell : minds which no warning will impress : souls to which 
that text has no mystery and no meaning which bids us ' stand in 
the way and consider which were the old paths, and walk in them : ' 
hearts which are brayed in the mortar of su£fering, and yet remain 
hard. 

And this because the inner human nature is subject to as much 
variety as the outward human form. You may take half-a-dozen 
children of the same parents, and put them under the same tutor 
and governess, the same spiritual pastor, the same conditions and 
opportunities of life; and out of all that sameness you shall have 
a diversity of character so ^startling that the utmost stretch of our 
intelligence can scarcely comprehend it. 

Yet we shut our eyes to the fact 
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Some rosy fearless prattler lifts its brilliant gaze, and tells tu, 
of another little one wlio stands aside and pouts, that her brother 
was ' always shj from a baby.' Some old nurse echoes the opinion 
that ' Master Jackey was the troublesome one in our nursery ; 
Master Willie was always easy to manage.' But not the less 
docs ' his honour the Magistrate ' continue to rate the mechanic 
for having neglected to 'look better after' the precocious little 
thief for whom the perplexed father says he ' allays did his best ; ' 
and not the less do parents of honest well-conducted children, com- 
placently attribute to their own ' bringing up,' th'is satisfactoiy 
state of matters, — neyer heeding the patent fact that their dissolute 
neighbour, wlio has brought up his children on oaths and ' skilly,* 
is also the father of pious innocent daughters, and of laborious 
decent sons. 

Nor can you shut your child in a crystal case, to cave him 
from harm and pollution. You can but set good and evil before 
him for choice (as much good and as little evil as may be), and 
the balance of his nature does the rest : just as you can but* give 
him the best mental teaching your means will supply, and the 
balance of his intelligence does the rest. It was Solomon, not 
Jesus, who pronounced, in the self-confidence of human wisdom, 
that if you brought up a child in the way ho should go, when 
he was old he would not depart from it. There are those who 
remain sons of perdition ; those who sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage. It may be true that human hearts are as a 
general rule * deceitful and desperately wicked,' but some hearts are 
more deceitful and more desperately wicked than others. The 
leaven of sin may exist in all, but most assuredly it never was so 
perfectly mixed as to secure to each an equal distribution. The 
* weak brother,' and the man who * hath said in his heart, There 
is no God,' will display their varieties in the thorny open ground 
which has superseded the Qarden of Eden. Even as it came to pass, 
in the earliest motherhood on earth, that Abel reverently knelt to 
the All -seeing and All-punishing Creator, — and Eve's other son, 
Cain, slew him ! 

Kenneth had had his fair average chances. The good and the 
evil had botii been before him. If his untaught and ungovernable 
mother had made his hoUdays, both in boyhood and youth, times to 
try the relative proportions in his nature of better and worse ; in 
those far longer periods which were not spent with her — the periods 
of school and college — he had the advantage of wise and excellent 
masters, and companions not likely to corrupt him. 
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And even in his earlier home his tutor stepfather had done his 
duty honestly and carefully hy the hoy ; hoth before and since the 
mis-matched marriage which Maggie's great beauty at that time 
bewildered him into making, even without reckoning the possession 
of a settled home, where he expected to be, but never was, 
master. 

As to over-indulgent Sir Douglas, he had not been there to 
spoil his little nephew ; and his letters and theories were modeLi of 
good counsel and grave affection. 

Such aB Kenneth was, then, he was of his own created nature ; 
having resisted (what alone can be bestowed by the fondest guidance, 
on the best or the worst of us) all attempts made to show him what 
was amiss in his inherent disposition — ail persuasion, however 
eloquent the persuader, to ' stand in the way and consider,' — all 
efforts to bring him not so much under the government of others, as 
under «e//'-government. The only rule which is safe from rebellion ! 

On this especial morning he had, as has been stated, that dim 
discontented consciousness of the result of his errors which is 
quite distinct from, and independent of, any feeling of repentance. 
He felt that, somehow or other, things had gone wrong, and that 
they required setting to rights ; and the mode in which he resolved 
to set things to rights was by marrying Gertrude Skifton, and giving 
up, after that, at all events in a great measure, many of the habits 
which led to so much disaster and inconvenience. 

He had always intended this, ever since he had first mode her 
acquaintance. He was what is called ' smitten ' immediately with 
her grace of manner, with her singing, and even with her looks, 
though Gertrude was not a showy beauty. He heard she had money, 
and altogether he settled in bis own mind that she should be his wife. 

He made no more doubt of her acceptance of him, whenever he 
should ask her, than he did that the sun would rise next day. He 
had received what he not unfairly considered encouragement from 
her mother ; he was constantly, incessantly, asked to the house ; 
and though Gertrude herself did not do or say much in the way of 
encouragement, she was evidently more pleased to see him than 
other friends, and she was, he considered, ' one of your quiet girls,' 
who could not under the circumstances be expected to say more. 

He had intended to wait to make his uncle aware of his choice, 
until the scrapes and embarrassments of his position were cleared 
away. He could hardly go to Lady Charlotto Skifton and propose 
for Gertrude till his affairs were in a little better order. But this 
moniing he had changed his mind. He was afiraid, after the scene 
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he had witnessed, that Sir Douglas might consider some prohatioii 
or purgation necessary; which would not at all suit him. He 
resolved, therefore, to cast the die ; to make the step he contem- 
plated, irreyocahle ; and then to go to hb uncle and say, ' Yon see 
I am engaged to marry this girl — a marriage that cannot hut please 
you, who have heen preaching something of the sort a long time. 
Now settle up the difficulties which press upon me, and let me have 
a proper start, and I'll turn over a new leiedT: for, in fact, I'm sick 
of the life I'm leading.' 

When he entered the marhle-paved sitting-room, with bright 
carpets scattered over it, which opened into the decorated gardens 
of &e Villa Mand6rlo ; he thought, as Gertrude rose to greet him, 
he had never before seen her'look so beautiful. Her complexion was 
ordmarily rather dull and colourless, but to-day a pink flush had 
settled in either check, and her manner had something in it tremu- 
lous and excited, very different from usual So different, indeed, 
that Kenneth began by hoping Lady Charlotte was ' none the 
worse for yesterday,' conceiving that Gertrude might be nervous on 
that account. 

' No ; not at all, thauk you. Mamma is quite well ; quite ; and 
glad to go on our expedition. Wc are to sul — Sir Douglas says — 
to Amalfi. Ho said he thought it would be less fatiguing, and that 
you were not very well. Indeed you do not look well,* added she 
compassionately. 

Kenneth was not sorry that he looked interesting and pale ; and 
plunged very immediately into the story of his love and his hopes ; 
having indeed arranged the thread of his discourse as he sat with 
folded arms in the carriole that had brought him to that &miliar 
portico. A little, very little of the perfect security of acceptance 
which he felt, pierced through his love declaration. He tried to 
keep it under, but it was too strong for complete repression. 

As Gertrude listened — instead of becoming more nervous and 
abashed, she turned extremely pale ; and fixed her eyes at last on 
Kenneth's &ce with an expression of amazement not altogether 
untinged with pain and displeasure. 

There was a moment's pause when he had ended his rapid 
and declamatory pleading; then she spoke, in a low, clear 
Toice, — 

' Mr. Ross, if I had ever given you encouragement — ^if I had ever 
even perceived the attachment you say you feel for me, so as to be 
able to give (f u-couragement to such a suit — I hope you believe that 
I would not have left you in doubt on the subject I never expected 
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this ; I xioYor dreamed of it. I will end a positioii so painful to 
both of us at once ; and tell you that Sir Dongl ao * 

' If my uncle has had the cruelty to come here thia morning to 
poison your mind agiunst me, only because of an unlucky scene at 

the Palazzo ' burst in Kenneth, with ezcessive anger, without 

waiting the conclusion of the sentence. 

'You are mistaken, utterly mistaken; he never mentioned you 
except to say that you were unwell — ^that we had better sail instead 
of driye, for that reason.' 

* What then ? ' 

< How shall I tell you ? I had intended you should hear it from 
himself. He is gone to your home. He went half-an-hour ago ; 
he said he had appointed with you to return * 

She stopped, apparently in painful embarrassment 

* Wliat had he to tell me ? ' said Kenneth, fiercely, his mind still 
full of the idea that his affairs had somehow been the subject of 
discussion. 

* What / must tell you, — ^now, — at once — ^and I hope then we 
may both forget what has just passed between us. Sir Douglas has 
asked me to become his wife, and I have accepted him.' 

Kenneth stared at her doubtfully, angrily, incredulously. 
' You are to be married to Old Sir Douglas ? ' 
' I am to be married, I hope, to Sir Douglas.' 
With a loud, hoarse, scornful laugh, Kenneth rose. 

< Comcy you will not cure me by ridicule, of my attachment to 
you,' he said. * My uncle is fond of treating me as a child ; and if 
you and he have agreed on some way of reforming me, it is much 
better you should both be serious, and let me have the benefit of it' 

The offended girl rose also, and with a degree of dignity and 
sternness of manner of which Kenneth had not thought that soffc 
nature capable, she replied, — 

< It would, in my opinion, be extremely indecent to jest on such a 
matter. Nor is Sir Douglas likely to turn his anxieties for you into 
an acted comedy. I have engaged myself to be his wife. I loyed 
him, I may say, before I eyen saw him. All I heard of him, all I 
read of his writing to Mr. Boyd, gave me the impression of his being 
one of the most loveable of men. I did not know in those days that 
this great happiness was reserved for me — ^that he should choose me 
for lus wife ; but what welcome you have had here (a welcome with 
which you now reproach me) was, I assure you, on account of your 
relationship to him, I saw you with interest^ — ^with curiosity — as 
the nephew of the friend whose letters Lorimer Boyd had so often 
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read to us, and the bravery of whose gallant exploits he was uever 
weary of recounting.' 

Kenneth did not speak. He stood, still staring angrily in her 
&ce. His head ached and swam. His hand trembled as he leaned 
it on the table between them. 

* Mr. Ross/ resumed his companion, m a softer tone, * you are 
very young ; I think you are very little, if at all, older than myself. 
You will forget the pain of this day, and you will believe — for 
indeed you may — that I shall always feel as Sir Douglas does 
towards you, — and I religiously believe that you have hitherto been 
the main object of interest in his life.' 

She held out her hand as she spoke ; but Kenneth did not take 
it. There are men who, when they are rejected by one they thought 
to vrio, enter into the despair of sorrow ; and there are others who, 
under like circumstances, enter into the despair oi fury ; and who 
say things at such times to the object of their so-called Move,' 
which, through all their burst of selfish, frantic rage, they themselves 
know to be cruel atrocious miserable and cowardly falsehoods. 

Kenneth passed from the declaration of his so-called love into thb 
despair of fury. 

He accused Sir Douglas of the basest treachery ; of having sup- 
planted him by a thousand manoeuvres ; of having been aided by 
Lorimer Boyd to ' cut the grass under his feet ' from motives of 
vengeance; Lorimer having himself desired to aitain the destiny 
which he, Kenneth, had made his one great bope in existence. He 
accused Gertrude of * throwing him over,' because his uncle and 
Boyd had conspired to betray to her his embarrassed circumstances ; 
of preferring Sir Douglas only after she had made the discovery 
that Kenneth was not to be his uncle's heir ; of coquetting, and 
flattering the former into a passion, for her, because she thought it 
a finer thing to be Lady Ross of Glenrossie, than to share his own 
less magnificent home. He told her he did not believe that she had 
been indifferent to him, or blind to his obvious attachment ; that it 
was all humbug about his welcome having been given for his 
unknown uncle's sake. As to that false-hearted uncle, he bitterly 
affirmed that if Sir Douglas married her, he was nianyiug from 
anger, not from love ; marrying because he was disappitiated in his 
idea of governing and bullying as if Kenneth were still at school. 
That no one had a worse (»pinion of women generally. A thousand 
times Kenneth had heard him &peak of the 8i>x with contemptuous 
pity and mistrust ; and a thousand times declare that ho himself 
never intended to marry, even when urging his nc[»hew to do so. 
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Finally, he alluded to Gertrude's ' jilting^ or haying been jilted 
by,' the foreign prince to whom her mother had endeavoured to 
marry her. He made the open taunt that * even now, perhaps, she 
did not know her own mind ; ' and he stopped raving only because 
his heart beat so violently that he feared another moment would 
bring death to end its tumult Panting, wUd, staggering back- 
wards, he dropped into his chair. 

* O Mr. Ross, unll you hear me?' murmured the girl he had so 
insulted, approaching him with that mixture of pity and dread which 
may be seen in the countenances of those who are nursmg a delirious 
patient. 

* Do let me speak to you ! ' and she gUdcd yet nearer, and rested 
her trembling fingers lightly on his sleeve, as his clenched hand 
stretched across the table. 

In an instant he started to his feet again. 

* Don't touch me, girl ! ' gasped he in a thick, suffocated whisper ; 
' don't dare to touch me ! Your touch makes me comprehend how 
men are brought to commit great crimes ! I tell you,' and his voice 
rose again, * that I do not believe you ! And if I find it true, and 
that I have been made a dupe and a sport of, between you and my 
uncle and Boyd, I will stab Sir Douglas in the open street, — so 
lielp me Heaven ! ' 

With this blasphemous adjuration he reeled towards the door. 
It opened as he reached it; and Lady Charlotte, with a puzzled 
expression of fear on her face, confronted him. 

* What are you both talking of, so loud and dreadfully?' she said. 
< O mamma ! beg Mr. Ross not to go just yet ! beg him to. wait 

tiU— till— ' 

Gertrude looked in her mother's gentle, foolish, bewildered faoe,— 
made an attempt to meet her, and fidnted. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THB WAYWABD HSABT. 



Then Kenneth had an opportunity of verifying the truth of a beau« 
tiful saying of one now lost and gone, namely, that * God, who makes 
such vai'ious degrees of weakness and strength in this world of ours, 
never yet made anything «o weak' that it vrill not seek to defend 
what it loves*' 
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The feeble silly woman who was Gertrude's mother, said her few 
words of protectbn and defence as sensibly as if she had been the 
most strong-minded of females ; reproaching Kenneth for his want 
of chivalrous teling and gentlemanlike patience, under disappoint- 
ment. She relapsed, indeed, into querulous foolishness at one 
moment, when she told the exasperated joung man, that if he really 
lored her daughter, he 'ought to be glad to see her better married 
than to himself; ' and that * of course,' for her own part, she liked 
better to have Sir Douglas with her, who amused her and treated 
her with conmderation, than Kenneth, who only laughed at her. 
Neither could she forbear adding, with reference to the new suitor 
for her daughter's hand, that she felt more as if he was a papa-in- 
law than a son-in-law, as she herself was not very old, and U^trude 
was so much younger, and there was ^ so much unexpectedness about 
the matter.' But die was sure it would make everybody yeiy 
happy (Kenneth included) 'by-and-bye, when they all got used 
to it' 

Gertrude, in a few trembling sentences, better adapted to soften 
the wrathful and selfish mood of her disappointed lover, obtained at 
last of him that he would behave outwardly as if nothing had 
occurred ; await with what patience he could, Sir Douglas's explana- 
tion ; and allow all arrangements to proceed for their day together, 
without blighting it by a vain storm of unavailing complaint. 

* It is pi^y for your own sake, Mr. Hoss,' she added, in a voice 
as sweet as her singing, .and with a sorrowful smile ; * chiefly, in- 
deed, for your own sake ; though it would be a miserable beginning 
to my different future, if I thought I were to be in any way the 
cause of alienation between you and your uncle. I could wish him 
never to know that you had an ungentle thought towards him-* 
never to know ' 

' Of course, I don't want him to know that I have been here on a 
fool's errand this morning,' said Kenneth, bitterly, ^ at all events, 
till I choose to tell him myself.' 

' There is no necessity to tell him. I wish you could look upon 
it all as a dream. You cannot' think how unreal it all seems to me, 
that — that you should think you loved me ! ' 

' It is a dream that wiU haunt me through life, whatever you may 
think of it,' replied he, quickly and passionately ; ' but GK)d knows 
what may happen. You are not his wife yet, and perhaps you never 
may be. Don't you think I had better begin ** behaving as usual," 
by going down to see if the boat is ready ? I will wait for you 
there.' 
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He spoke the last sentence with a wild sort of jobless laugh. In 
trathy Kenneth was not even now perfectlj recovered from the 
previous night's drunkenness ; and the very first thing ho did, when 
the carriole had whirled him hack to the Chiaja, was to increase 
still further the state of mingled depression and excitement in which 
he found himself, hj pouring out and tossing off a full glass of 
Florentine * Chartreuse.' 

His thoughts then wandered from Gertrude ; wandered to 
Lorimer Bojd ; to an observation of his as to the ludicrous contrast 
between the supposed retirement for the service of Qod, and devo- 
tion to thoughts of Heaven, involved in the profession of mo- 
nachism; and the establishment of a manufactory for the sale 
of spirituous liquors, perfumes, rouge, soaps, and delicate unguentSy 
for the support of the monastery and its inmates : ' selling the 
deyil*8 wares to build churches with ! ' 

Then, with a rush, came back all the pain and mortification of 
the last hours. Very reckless, rery comfortless, Kenneth felt ; and 
very lonely, alone with the monk's green bottle. Some young 
Itdiian friends came in, and rallied him on his dejected looks ; told 
him he was no Englishman if he could not stand a merry night 
without being ill the next morning. 

Kenneth did not stand rallying well, though he was fond of 
practising it towards others. His friends thought him ill-tempered, 
and lefb him ; to lounge away an hour somewhere else. Kenneth 
took a cigar ; smoked, considered, and drank again. Then, with an 
impatient sigh, he once more took his hat, and with a sort of 
dreamy plan yet to supplant his uncle Douglas, and overcome the 
difficulties in his way, and with an increasing conviction that 
Gertrude, ' in reality,' had cared, and did care for him, and that 
somehow he was being made the victim of a plot for his reformation, 
he sauntered to the shore: hailing the lazy boat, with its lazy 
occupants, on a lazy sea whose wavelets beat like a slackened 
pulse to and fro in the sunshine on the smooth sands, — and feel- 
ing all the while as if he were walking in a dream. The scent of 
mignonette and violets was in the air, and more than once a flower- 
girl crossed his path, and smilingly tossed him a bunch of Neapo- 
Htan violets, — ^sure to be paid on some careless morrow, with ten 
times the value of her flowers, — and looking after the handsome 
young Englishman with something like a puzzled anxiety, on 
account of the unusual look of abstraction and anxiety yiaible in 
his countenance. 

The tranquil do-nothing-ness of the people smote him as he 
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passed. Life, and life's cares, what were thej in Naples ? Why 
should any one sigh, or dream, or be anxious, iu such a climate 
and among such a population ? Why should he be less careleaa 
than the dark -bearded, dark-browed, sallow men lounging outside 
the caf(^? Why not enjoy life as the laugliing, loud-talking, 
crowded groups in the overloaded caUtsos did, as they rattled 
along ? What folly to pin a man's hopes on one hope, and deem 
all life to come darkened, because one capricious girl repulsed 
his love, for the singular, ludicrous caprice of preferring his 
elderly uncle ! 

A little whimsical twinge of vanity wound up all ; such as rounds 
those quaint old-fashioned verses on baffled love : — 

' Will, when looking well can*t win her, 
Looking ill, prevaU f 
Prythee, why so pale f ' 

He looked across the blue sea streaked with rippling gold, and at 
the sails that here and there flitted over its surface like white butter- 
flies, and felt his great irritation die away for the hour, in a mixture 
of stupefaction and languor. His uncle stood by his side, and had 
placed one hand on his shoulder with careless cordiality, before he 
was even aware of his presence. He started, and looked up into the 
frank soldier-like countenance with some attempt at an answering 
smile. 

* I have been to the Palazzo,' said Sir Douglas, cheerily, * but, 
like the old woman in the nursery ballad, when I looked atlter my 
sick puppy, he was out, and quite recovered. No, not quite re- 
covered ; ' added he, with sudden gravity — * how ill you look ! Oh, 
Kenneth, my dear boy, if you could but mend your ways I if I 
could but see jou what I di'eamed you would be ! ' 

* For God's sake let us have none of that now,' muttered the 
young man as he turned away towards the boat. 

* No, no, you are right : not now — not now : I had something, 
however, — something quite different, — to say to you, Kenneth; 
but it will keep till to-morrow : there is no time for anything ; here 
come our ladies, and Lorimer.' 

Our ladies ! yes ; for that day of careless companionship ; and 
then — ^what then ? Was Kenneth indeed to be distanced and put 
aside in his wooing by the man whom, if he had guessed the world 
through, he never would have hit upon, as his rival ? It seemed 
scarcely credible. He would try yet. He would throw for that 
stake again. He could not get rid of the notion, based on his 
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excessive vanity, that there was some agreement to test and try him ; 
to pass him through a sort of ordeal of hot ploughshares, and then 
all was to end in an agreeable little comedy ; his uncle smilingly 
joining the hands of the young couple, and giving them his 
paternal blessing. 

The idea strengthened as Gertrude and her mother advanced : 
the latter giving a little glad wave of her fringed parasol at Sir 
Douglas and calling out something about ' military punctuality on 
the field of battle ; ' the former, with all the serenity of her soft eyes 
gone, anxiously looking, not at Sir Douglas, but to Kenneth ; and 
taking his hand with a sigh of relief, while the flush deepened on 
her cheek as he had seen it deepen in the morning, when he first 
entered the Villa Mand6rlo to declare his love. 

It was Kenneth, too, who handed her into the boat, and seated 
himself by her side ; his uncle and Lady Charlotte being opposite, 
and Lorimer Boyd unslinging his sketching portfolio and putting ii 
down with Gertrude's guitar-case at their feet For the moment, 
Kenneth's spirits rose. 

No one could tell, not even Kenneth himself — ^for these things 
depend as entirel;^ as the warning sense of danger in animals, on 
quick instinct rather than reason or calculation — why the convic- 
tion of his hope being founded on folly, and on expectations 
that never would be realised, fell suddenly with a cold chill on his 
heart 

Something in Gertrude's manner to Sir Douglas, something in 
Sir Douglas's manner to her ; in the intense quiet gloom of Lorimer 
Boyd ; in the fidgety and increased attention of Lady Charlotte to 
his uncle ; — struck his excited mind as proof positive that the little 
comedy he had conceived might be enacted for his benefit, was not 
being played : that all was real bitter earnest : that he had vowed 
in vain to quit his foolish course of life and ' better his condition ^ 
in more ways than one, by uniting his destiny with Gertrude 
Skiflon's ; that he had planned in vain scenes of lover-like anger 
and lover-like forgiveness, when she should at length admit that 
she had merely joined his guardian fnend in schemes of reforma- 
tion ; that she had no such scheme, and no arrihre peruSe, but 
in all singleness and truth of heart, loved Sir Douglas, and was 
beloved by him ! 

Those who have been jealous, — ^who have known what it is to 
receive that 

' Confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ ' — 
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which 18 hroaght to the inner soul by looks, words, or circumstances, 
which to uninterested spectators seem trivial, or utterly indifferent, 
— may comprehend the revelation. It was not brought by any 
increased empressement or happy security in Sir Douglas's manner ; 
he had always been dignified ; even from boyhood, when his inimical 
step-mother had sneered at him as ' that very gentlemanlike young 
gentleman, Mr. Douglas Boss ; ' he was the last man in the worUl 
to make a public wooing of the object of his choice. Nor was 
Gertrude likely to indulge in that peculiar manner sometimes not 
very gracefully adopted by ' engaged ' young ladies. To a stranger 
and ordinary acquaintance, the very curves and indentations of the 
Bay of Naples could not seem more unchanged since the previous 
day, than the conduct of all parties concerned. But to Kenneth, 
enamoured as far as his nature was capable of diverging from self, 
stung and shaken in the yery midst of his utter security of success — 
and involuntarily watchful of the least sign that should confirm or 
alter his wavering conjectures, the meaning of all he saw was 
written in fire on his brain. The < Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin,' 
that prophesied the loss of his heart's kingdom, came between him 
and Uie shining white sail of the lightly wafted boat, — even as it 
stole over the paarble walls of the feasting monarch in Scripture. 
His head, aching and dizzy fix>m the renewed excess of stimulant 
taken on his return from the Villa Mand6rlo, became confused alike 
from the crowding of comfortless thoughts and the movement of the 
bark over the waters. He passed his hand across his brow several 
times as if in pain ; and began talking wildly, cynically, and in a 
strain anything but moral, of love and lovers. The attempt to 
answer, or to repress his talk, only excited him the more. He was 
conscious, but rather as if dreaming than waking, of the expression 
of shame, sorrow, and anxiety, which clouded his uncle's face ; of 
intense and deadly fear in &at of Qertrude; of utter scorn in 
Lorimer Boyd's. While Lady Charlotte, really angry at the things 
said before her daughter, but not exactly knowmg how to notice 
them, kept biting the end of her parasol and repeating with a 
foolish smile, * You naughty boy, arn't you ashamed to say such 
wickedness before your uncle ? ' 

Kenneth noticed her addressing him, with a hoarse laugh. 
' Oh, my uncle is younger than I am,' he said ;' we are to 
be boon companions soon. I believe he is in love. Mr. 
Lorimer Boyd, grave Mr. Lorimer Boyd, were ^fou ever in 
love ? Were you a fisdthful shepherd, or do you hold, as I do, with 
Alfred de Musset — 
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" Aimer est le grand poiut, — qu'importe la nudtresBe f 
Qu'importe le flacon ponrvfL qa'on ait Vivresse ? 
S'il est ynd qne Schiller n'ait aim^ qu'Am^lie, 
Goethe que Marguerite, et Rousseau que JuUe, 
Que la terre . , . . " * 

What comes next ? bj Jove, I can't recoHect in the least, what 
comes next Do jou recollect, uncle ? you're a French scholar.' 

Sir Douglas was looking back towards Naples. * I think we will 
return/ said he sadlj and sternly. ' Kenneth, you are quite well 
enough to understand me when I say that your conduct here, where 
those present have no option but to listen to you, is an outrage on 
all good taste and good feeling.' 

Kenneth looked towards him with fierce moodiness, apparently 
irresolute what reply to make. Then, his eye falling on the guitar- 
case, he sullenly touched it with his foot. ' Perhaps you think there 
should be no conversation at all. Singing would be better : chan- 
sons d'adieu : '' Partant pour la Syrie," — ^which, being a soldier's 
love-song, the French take, very properly, for their notion of a 
national hymn. Shall you sing again this evening, Miss GFertrude 
Skifton ? Shall you sing us a chanson d'adieu ? ' 

The lovely eyes were lifted to his in mute deprecation and appeal, 
but in vain. 

' Do sing I sing us the song of last night : " Adieu for ever- 
more I " ' 

' Kenneth, I implore — ^I command you — to be silent I ' said Sir 
Douglas, in a voice trembling with suppressed passion. 

* Silent? quite silent? very well — ^yes. lamde trop here. Ill 
sing an adieu mysel£ 111 give yon an adieu in plain prose. Don't 
trouble yourselves to put back to Naples by way of getting rid of 
me ; I'll give yon " adieu for evermore " without that ; for I'll bear 
this d— d life no longer I ' 

With the last sentence Kenneth stood up ; rocking the boat, and 
causing Lady Charlotte to utter a series of little sharp short shrieks 
of terror. As he spoke the concluding words, he touched the mast 
lightly with his hand to steady his leap, sprang head-foremost into 
the waves, and sank before their eyes ! 

* ' The main point is to love. No matter whom 1 
Delicious cmmkenness ! — ^be thou our doom 
From any glass 1 

What if great Schiller loved 
Amelia only f Goethe's heart were moved 
By none save Margaret ? And that Rousseau sighed 
But for Julie? The earth • . . .' 
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Gertrade's shriek echoed her mother's. ' This is mj fault/ she 
said wildly. * Save him ! save him I ' 

Lorimer Boyd watched the water with a keen glance. * Can any 
of yon swim ? ' he said to the hoatmen, laying his hand heavily on 
Sir Douglas's arm, who had already thrown off his coat in prepara- 
tion for rescue. 

' lo, Signer ! ' answered one of the men. 

It is a strange fact that in a seafaring population like that of 
Naples, very few of the men are ahle to swim ; and still fewer 
have either courage or presence of mind in emergencies like the one 
which had just occurred. Many of our English sailors cannot 
swim. Many gentlemen in various professions, to whom that ac- 
complishment would be not only useful but perhaps absolutely neces- 
sary, are equally ignorant of it. When the St. Augustine College 
at Canterbury was established, it was resolved that even those who 
were preparing for holy orders should learn to swim ; more than 
one of the pious and energetic followers of George Selwyn, Bishop 
of Kew Zealand, having lost their lives from incapacity in this 
respect 

One man, and one only, on board the Neapolitan bark of pleasure 
which bore Kenneth and his companions, could swim. That one 
had been a coral-diver, and, in the exercise of his dangerous pro- 
fession, many a bold and daring feat, many a narrow and hair- 
breadth escape, had been his. 

* lo, Signor ! ' 

And, while he spoke, he stood half-naked, watching, as Lorimer 
Boyd watched, across the waters near at hand, — for the wretched, 
beautiful, drunken youth who ought to rise there, or somewhere 
thereabouts. A dregful watch. 

But Kenneth was cumbered, not only with the will to perish, — 
the will of a drunken, languid man — but with the clothing he 
had almost mechanically adopted in preparation for a moon- 
light return to Naples, over the chilly waters of the sun-for- 
siS^en sea. 

A heavy fur pelisse, strapped and fastened at the throat, in 
addition to his usual over-coat, made Kenneth's habiliments a dread- 
ful obstacle to his safety from that self- sought grave. But the 
merciful chance was yet in his favour, that the coral-diver, Giuseppe, 
happened to be one of the crew that day ! 

While others of the crew were exclaiming, and praying to 
saints and madonnas, this man, — stripped to the lost and lightest 
of garments, — watched and waited ; and, when the involun- 
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tary rising of the drunken suicide took place, he was there to 
rescue him. 

There was no struggle. Kenneth was utterly insensible when 
Giuseppe swam towards the bark, which neared him as for as 
was practicable. The difficulty was to get both on board. That also 
was acoomplished at last, and the bark was steered towards the haven 
it had so lately left. 



CUAPTER XII. 

BITTEB PANQS. 

Snatched from death, — but pale, insensible, and apparently 
dying in spite of rescue, Kenneth Ross was borne on shore, and 
taken to the luxurious lodging in the Palazzo on the Chiaja, which 
he had so lately left in the pride and strength of youtbful man- 
hood. Sir Douglas accompanied him ; loth to lose sight of him 
even for tho purpose of escorting Gertrude to the Villa Mand6rlo. 
Lorimer Boyd would see her and her mother home. 

To Lorimer Boyd, her father's iriend and her own, Gertrude 
Skifton resolved to confide the agitating events of the morning ; to 
beseech his intervention with this hot-headed and recklesa young man, 
and to endeavour in some way to arrange so as to spare Sir Douglas 
the pain of knowing what had occurred between him and Gertrude. 

* I am sure/ she said, * you will forgive me for appealing to 
you, Mr. Boyd. Your constant kindness to my father, — for many 
a weary day of suffering and illness, — and your tender compassion 
to myself and my poor mother, make me look to you almost as 
a second father; as a friend who will not forsake, or think any- 
thing a trouble. Do not let Sir Douglas know what has passed. 
I owe to you all my first knowledge of him : of his goodness, his 
unselfishness, his courage, his loveable qualities. Of course, when 
I saw him ' — (and here poor Gertrude both smiled and blushed) 
* seeing him ratber surprised me. I had imagined a much older and 
sterner man. He is so gentle. He is so good ... I cannot 
understand how Mr. Kenneth Ross could venture to vex and anger 
him. But I rely on you: on yow, entirely, dear Mr. Boyd, to 
smooth away all difficulties, and prevent Mr. Kenneth Ross from 
being injured, and Sir Douglas from being vexed ; and I am sure 
you will manage this — ^for my sake ! ' 
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Wliat if Loruner Bojd winced under this appeal, — tins placing 
Am in the rank of a ' second father/ while it elevated Douglas Boss 
Que schoolfellow and contemporary) into a hero of romance and 
adored lover ? Ko sigh escaped him ; no shadow clouded his friendly 
'smile ; no extra pressure of the eager little white hand extended to 
him, told of a more than common and relied-on interest, in all 
that concerned Gkrtrude Skifton. 

He undertook to reason with Kenneth ; to endeavour to per- 
suade him to travel ; to do his hest to spare a single pang to Sir 
Douglas; already in possession of a prospective happiness which 
might well repay, in Lonmer's opinion, any amount of previous pain 
or sacrifice. 

He left the Yilla Mand6rlo as the soft moonlight stole over its 
white walls and green verandas, with a heart at rest, as to his 
williugncss to serve the gentle girl who hid him fieu^wdl in happy 
trust. And she sent her whispered blessing far through the moon- 
light across the blossoming almond-trees ; down to the rippling sea 
which laved the shore where that Palazzo on the Chiaja covered in 
the unquiet night, passed by Sir Douglas by the couch of his 
nephew. 

In the strength of youth and a good constitution, strong in spite 
of excess and fatigue, Kenneth struggled with the shock of his late 
rash attempt at suicide. 

More fondly watched he could not be than by his undo. 
Unconscious of all that had passed between Kenneth and Gertrude ; 
attributing his state of mind merely to the pernicious habits which 
had taken possession of him ; his fondness more sensitively alive 
than ever, after the horrible danger which had been averted. Sir 
Douglas sat alternately watching and reading by the bedside of the 
reckless young man ; giving remedies ; speaking from time to time 
in a soothing tone of tenderness which seemed to lull the half- 
conscious mind; waiting for clearer thought, and more exact 
answers, as to the grief of heart which had impelled him to that 
ioUy and sin. 

No due, however remote, to the real cause had reached Sir 
Douglas. As he gazed frt>m time to time at the pallid, beautiful 
face, with the damp curls still clustering heavily round the brow, he 
pleased himself with a peaceful dream of the aid Gertrude might 
give hereafter to his efforts at reclaiming this prodigal ; and imaged 
to himself her sweet irresistible voice pleading, even more success- 
fully than he himself could plead, the cause of virtue, and the value 
of tranquil rational days. 
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Towards daj-dawn Kenneth became entirely himself. Conscious^ 
and miserable ; conscious, and fiercely angry. To the gentle in- 
quiries which hitherto had either received a confused response or 
none, he at length made fierce, sullen, but coherent replies. 

' You think me drunk or wandering/ he said ; ' you are mis- 
taken ! I have my senses as perfectly as you have yours. I know 
you. I know all your treachery and cruelty: all that you have 
plotted and contrived : all that your coming to Kaples was intended 
to effect, and has effected. I know that, hearing of my love and 
Gertrude's beauty, you came here pre-determin^ to outwit me : 
that Lorimer Boyd has assisted you In every step you took. That, 
while you affected to be endeavouring to reform me, you were under- 
mining the very roots by which I held to life : and, while you spoke 
to me of marriage, and a steady peaceful future, you were mo(^ng 
me with a parcel of meaningless words.' 

'' Kenneth, Kenneth, my own poor lad, do try to be rationaL I am 
here, beside you ; longing to serve you ; ready to make any sacri- 
fice for you ; loving you, in spite of all error, with as deep a love aa 
ever one man felt for another. Trust me, my boy ; trust me ; tell 
me your vexations! Something more than common weighs upon 
you : if I can lift it away, do you think I will not do it? My dear 
lad, try me* 

As he spoke, he leaned eagerly, tenderly over the pillow, looking 
into those dim wild eyes, as if to read the thoughts of the 
speaker. 

Kenneth closed them with a groan. Then, lifting the hot weary 
lids, with a fierce glance at his uncle, he muttered, — 

* You mock me even now. I tell you, you have yourself ruined 
my destiny. You spoke to me of marriage, of reforming my life, 
of purity, of peace. You, you have deprived me of all chance of 
them. Giertrude Skifton was my dream of peace, and purity, and 
marriage, and you have taken her from me. She loved me. I know 
she loved me — ^till you came to poison her mind against me, — ^you 
who swore to protect me.' 

* Kenneth,' said Sir Douglas, in a solemn tone, ' do not mock the 
name of love with such blasphemy, for the sake of vexing me ! Do 
you forget that this very morning, in this very apartment, I saw the 
companions of your dissipated hour, and witnessed a scene incom- 
patible with any thought of a future of peace and purity, such aa 
you speak of desiring to attain ? ' 

'What of that?' passionately exclaimed his nephew. *Will 
you persuade me you yourself have lived the life of an anchorite, 
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pitching your tent for ever among preachers and pnritans? I tell 
you, whatever you witnessed this morning, that I loved GFertrode 
Skifton ; aye, and Gkrtrude Skiflon loved me — and, if she has 
accepted you, it is hecause that worldly idiot, her mother, has 
persuaded her to do so ; persuaded her that it is better than marry- 
ing me — a half-ruined man, — and nearly as good a thing as catch- 
ing the Prince Colonna. 

' Good God ! ' continued he, wildly, raising himself on his 
elbow, and looking fiercely in his uncle's face — ' do you forget that 
we wei*c together every day for two months before you ever came 
amongst us ? Do you suppose I believe that you came all the way 
to Naples for rae, and not for her ? You lecture me ; you preach to 
me ; yuu tell mc of my profligacy, my extravagance, and the Lord 
knows what besides. I choose for my wife a good, pure girl, of 
good family, with a fortune of her own, with everything that may 
give me a chance of rescue, and you come and take her from me ! 
I tell you I curse the day you ever meddled with my affairs and me. 
J tell you, if you marry this girl, you are marrying the woman / 
love, and who loves me; loves me, not you, whatever she or her 
mother may persuade you to the contrary. A:ik all Naples whom 
she was supposed to favour before you came between us ! Ask your 
own conscience whether you have not sought to divide us, knowing 
that fact ! Ask Afr, whom I reproached this morning, and whom 
I curse in my heart at this moment for her wanton caprice I I curse 
you both. I hope the pain at my heart may pour poison into youis ; 
1 hope Heaven will make a blight that shall fall on your marriage, 
if ever it does take place, and turn all that seemed to promise happi^ 
iiess, into gall, wormwood, and bitterness. I hope * 

* O God, Kenneth — cease I ' 

It was all Sir Douglas could say. He said it with ashy, 
trembling lips. His face was as pale as that of tho half-drowned 
man who cui-sed him now from his pillow. 

It wos all false ; cmelly false ; that he had known of this love, — 
that he had plotted against it, — that he had ' outwitted ' his nephew. 
It was all fiUse, he trusted (nay, knew), that Gertrude would accept 
him merely from amoition. Surely she might pretend to far, far 
greater rank and fortune than he could offer her ! It was all false, 
lliat he came to Naples knowing of this intimacy. Of this Lorimer 
Boyd had spoken never a word in his letter. 

But one thing remained true: and that one thing went near 
to break his heart. He was Kenneth's rival. Kennetu I his 
petted, idolised, spoilt boy, — his more than child,^-on whom he 
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had potored the double love bestowed on his dead brother and on 
himself. 

The scene rose up before him of that brother's death -bed. Of 
the bruised, painful, groanin/r death ; of the wild fair woman ; of 
the little curlj-headed child sitting at the pillow, smihng in his face, 
thiuking he was the doctor come to cure all that shattered frame and 
restore his father ; of his brother's imploring prayer to protect little 
Kenneth, and not to disown him ! 

And now, there he lay — that curlj-headed child, — a wayward 
angry man, just escaped, by (jh>d's mercy, from the crime of self- 
murder, and declaring his life blighted by the very man who had 
sworn to protect him. 

Kenneth's rival I 

Sir Douglas turned that bitter thought over and over in his mind ; 
watching through the comfortless night, — ^long after opiates and ex- 
haustion had quieted that bitter tongue, and given temporary peace 
to that perturbed heart. 

Kenneth's rival ! 

How to escape from that one strange, depressing thought ! how 
to make all those reproaches seem vague and senseless, as the sound 
of the storm-wind sweeping over the surging sea ! 

In the morning he would see Gertrude ; she would speak of this ; 
they would consult together ; something might then be contrived and 
executed to soothe and save Kenneth. Till he saw Gertrude, Sir 
Douglas would resolve on nothing. 

But, when the morning came, and the bright, early day per- 
mitted him, afler the restless hours of that long long night, to seek 
the home that sheltered her more peaceful slumbers — dhe told him 
nothing I 

The Lerene loving eyes again lifted to his face, seemed without 
a secret in their transparent depths ; and yet, of all that stormy 
yesterday, — ^that scene of reproach which Kenneth had vaguely 
alluded to, not a word was breathed. 

Sir Douglas would not ask her. His heart seemed to choke in 
his breast as often as he thought to frame the words that might 
solve his doubts. Was it all delirium ? Was it possible Kenneth 
had so much ' method in his madness ' as to rave of scenes that 
never took place, and feelings that were imaginary ? 

Was it a dream ? or had Sir Douglas indeed passed this vnretched 
night, cursed by the being he had loved better than all else in the 
world till he met with Gertrude? If it was not a dream, what 
could he do ? How extricate himself from the position of grief? 

Q 
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AlmoBt, when Gertrade sud tenderly, ' You look so weary, I 
cannot bear to think of the night you must have gone through/— 
almost the answer burst forth — * Tea, it has been a bitter night ! 
Is it true? Oh! tell me if it b true? Am I poor Kenneth's 
rival?' 

But the soft eyeoy in their undisturbed love, dwelling quietly on 
him, on her mother, on all objects round her, seemed for ever to lull 
the wild question away. 

He would stay with G^ertrude till it was likely Kenneth would be 
awake and stirring, after all the exhaustion and the long slumber that 
follows an opiate ; and then he would have a quieter explanation 
with that young ang^ mind, and learn how much or how little was 
unremembered delirium, and how much was truth, in the ravings of 
the night before. 

Gertrude walked with him through tho long pergola, under the 
trailing vines, out to the very verge of the seaward terrace, from 
whence, by a rocky path, a short cut would lead him to the Chiaja. 

He looked back after they had parted, and saw her still watching 
him : the tender smile still lingered on her lips ; her folded arms 
rested on the low marble wall which bounded the terrace. The 
morning light fell in aU its freshness on her candid brow and wavy 
chestnut hair, and deepened into sunshine while he gazed. 

It was an atdtude of peace and tranquil love. He paused for a 
few seconds to contemplate her; returned her smile (somewhat 
sadly), and hastened onwards to greet Kenneth at his wakening : 
for it was now some hours since he had left him, and Sir Douglas 
felt restless tiU some more intelligible explanation should succeed 
the frenzy of the night before. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TBOUBLSD JOYS. 

Thxbb are days in life during which, though we have all our senses 
about us, we seem to be widking in a bad dream ; and such was 
the sensation with which Sir Douglas retraced his steps that morn- 
ing. Outward objects made no impression. The beauty of the 
scenery, the tumultuous stir of the population, the greeting of 
casual acquaintances, alike passed unhc^ed. He was what is not 
unaptly termed, ' buried in thought*' 
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Deep and dark is that burial ; but it is not cahn, like death. 
The quick blood beat at hid heart, and throbbed in his temples. It 
iras almost with a feeling of joyful refreshment that his mind woke, 
at last, to a perception of visible and earthly things, under the in- 
fluenee of one of those sudden storms that visit the Mediterranean. 
The rain came in heavy drops, in drifting streams ; the sea changed 
from blue to green, firom green to purple, and sent its waves, fringed 
with wrathful foam, dashing from the bay over the shore, to crown with 
a mixture of silver and snow the heads of the stunted trees that grow 
in a formal line along the Villa Beale. In that change he breathed 
more freely. 

He stood for a few minutes gazing at the scene, bare-headed; 
his doak fluttering in the wild wind---as he used to love to stand 
en the hills above Glenrossie when he came back, an eager boy, 
for his Eton holidays. The pain at his heart seemed lightened* 
The demon of doubt which oppressed him (though he was scarcely 
conscious of his cause of torment) made itself wings and went out 
into the storm. As he ascended the staircase of the F&Iazzo he 
met Lorimer Boyd coming down. ' He is asleep and doing well,' 
said the latter as he grasped his old friend by the hand. Then he 
passed rapidly down, and Sir Douglas proceeded to his nephew's 
room. 

The peace of sleep is nearly as beautiful as the peace of death — 
nearly as beautiful as that unutterable calm whose placidity awes 
us when we sob over our lost ones, and compels us to pause in 
our weeping, and gaze on the face whose many changes were so 
iismiliar and so dear ; yearning for a break in that calm ; a quiver 
in that strange set smUe; something that shall seem human 
and sympathetic — something, we know not what, that will not 
freeze us with such intense conviction that the smiles and tears, 
and sunshine and shadow, of earth's emotions are over ; and that 
what we loved has passed away to the world where there is no more 
change! 

PaJe and peaceful, without a cloud on the young smooth fbrehead ; 
xecovering, apparently, from all evil effects of yesterday's events as 
quietly as a convalescent child ; thus it was that Sir Douglas found 
ms nephew. A little fluttering tremor in breathing, coming now 
and then like a light movement of leaves in spring weather, alone 
spoke of past disturbance. His uncle sat down once more where he 
wA watched during the preceding night, and watched again — and 
so watching, ceased to tlunk of himself, and thought entirely aad 
only of Kenneth. How nearly he had lost him : how horrible this 

g2 
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day would have been, if the young man who laj there in stiDneaB 
and shadow was dead instead of sleeping I 

Thinking of all this with a tender heart, the watcher bent 
forwards to the slumbcrer, and kissed his cheek. Gently as that 
kiss was given, it seemed to rouse the dormant faculty of thought ; 
the expression of pain and anger flickered anew over the features ; 
the short savage laugh which Kenneth laughed when he was pro- 
voked, sounded feebly from his lips; and he muttered, 'No, 
Gertrude, no — 

** Come not to weep for me when I am gone. 
Nor drop your foolish tears upon my grave : " 

* there's a true poet*s true thought for you ! Where — ^where is — 
where am I ? ' 

With the lost words Kenneth looked round wildly, uncomfortably. 

* I thought she was here,' he said : ' women are such fools I But 
she is not fool enough for that ; ' and the some laugh, painful to 
listen to, was repeated. 

* Kenneth, I do adjure you, if ever you felt affection for me, try 
and collect yourself, and be frank with me, instead of making my 
heart ache with your wild sayings.' 

The lip of the speaker quivered as he spoke, and he looked at the 
young face with aknost piteous appeal. But Kenneth only laughed 
again more bitterly. 

* Your heart ache ! ' he said. * Well, that is good ! what is it, 
another of your rhymesters says, — " condemned alike to groan ! " — 
It's all fair, you know — " alike to groan." You say, let's talk of 

Gertrude Skifton ; I say d n her, don't let's think any more 

about her ! The poet says, — Do you know that your friend, Lorimer 
Boyd, is a poet ? Fact. A sonnet to his mistress's eyebrow. I 
said, when I read it, " Well, my deai* fellow, go in and win — if you 
can." lie can't, my dear uncle — because — Good God, what is that ? ' 
exclaimed he, suddenly interrupting himself: ' that — that figure in 
white ? It is not Gertrude ; 1 thought at first it was Gertrude, — 
it's more like Lady Charlotte, but it's a drowned woman — ha, ha, ha ; 
some one has pitched her out of the boat ! No— I declare it — it is 
my mother; don't you see it? — strike at it Go round and sit 
there — binder those things from crowding round me: there's a 
crocodile lifting its snout out of ihe water on to the bed. I thought 
crocodiles lived in the Nile; I — I never saw one before — help, 
uncle, help I ' 

The thread of thought was broken. From this time, for many 
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days, Eennethr merely raved. In his ravings the most insolent 
reproaches to Gertrude, to Lady Charlotte, were mingled with the 
most passionate declarations of love ; and promises, if she would* 
abide by him, to ' lead a new life,' and be a different creature. At 
one period he seemed to consider that she had consented, and that 
Sir Douglas had returned to Scotland. 

' Now we shall be happy,' he said ; ' I don't wish him dead — I 
never wished Old Sir Douglas dead; but I'm glad he's gone. I 
hope he's gone for ever. I hope I shall never see him again— « 
never — never — never I We'll go where he can't follow, over the 
sea, under the sea ; I've been under the sea. It is beautiful, only 
there are crocodiles and sea-serpents, and strange dreadful things — * 

And then again, the delirium of fear would seize him, and the 
suffering, while it brake Sir Douglas's heart to witness, would take 
a form yet more painful and terrible, as it diverged yet farther and 
farther from the realms of reason and probability. 

The best medical advice could do little in a case like Kenneth's. 
The disturbed brain must suffer its miserable fever, the disease must 
' run its course,' and then those who cared for the prolongation of* 
that erring life must trust to the great mysterious chance of ' strength 
of constitution ' to carry him safe past the storm of that trial into 
some haven of quiet and health. 

And into that haven sailed the storm-beaten bark of life ; in 
spite of rent and shattered sails. Kenneth was pronounced * out of 
danger,' ' convalescent,' ' nearly as usual.' Friends congratulated, 
companions came to see him. The sounds of laughter and common 
conversation were once more heard in that silent woe- begone chamber. 
The sunshine of glorious Italy was once more aUowed to send 
rippling smiles over the uncarpeted floor. The hour of suffering 
was past, — as far as bodily suffering was concerned. 

But the mental suffering, which Sir Douglas had endured, was 
not past. In the long dreary hours of his steady and patient watches 
by that bedside ; all fhe knowledge that his nephew was delirious, 
all the comfort mixed with pain which such knowledge brought, 
could not avail entirely to smother the conviction that something 
had in very deed and truth occurred between him and Gertrude 
Skifton ; some love-passage, some declaration accepted or rejected, 
of which Sir Douglas had never been informed by his betrothed wife, 

Frank by nature, and frank on principle ; loving truth as all noble 
natures love it, and holding it as the first of religious virtues ; his 
soul shuddered at the sorrowful doubt that sometimes overshadowed 
him. Ho used to rise, after listening to Kenneth's ravings, and go 
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mih rapid impatience to the Villa Mand6rlOy detenmned to pat this 
doubt to the test ; to question Gkrtnide ; t6 dear up the myst^ of 
this disturbance. And then would come the rcTulsion. QuestioQ 
her? If it could be necessary to question; if, in the relative 
position in which they stood towuds each other, confidence was nol 
spontaneous ; would it lessen his grief to wring firom her any answer ? 
Would that answer be guarded and cold ? Would she resent being 
doubted, and account for it all ? 

He was haunted by her sudden exclamation in the boat, the day 
that Kenneth tempted Providence by leaping from it into the waves. 
' Oh, this is my fault,' she had said — * my fault ! Save him ! save 
himi* 

How was it her &ult, if Kenneth had not in some way been 
justified in reckoning on her love ? How otherwise could it be her 
fJEiult? Once only, (bitter once!) had the subject been broached 
between them ; and her answer only added to Sir Douglas's per- 
.plexity. It was after a series of more than usually virulent and 
.scomftil outbursts from Kenneth, through feverish hours of rambling, 
that Sir Douglas, jaded and weary, had entered at the open door 
from the terrace into the room where Gertrude sat absorbed in 
.thought She started when conscious of his approach ; and looking 
at Imn with sorrowful tenderness, said, 'I i^ould not have re- 
cognised your step, it was so slow ! Oh, you will be ill yourself — 
I am sure you wilJL Is Kenneth very bad, very wild to-day ? ' 

* Yes, Gfertrude, very wild ! He has been raving of many things. 
Hard bitter reproaches to me, who have done him no conscious 
wrong. Hard, bitter reproaches to others — ^to YOU — ^to your 
mother. I wish ' 

What he wished he could not say ; he stopped in agitation, only 
to see how agitated Gertrude was. She did not lift those unequalled 
eyes to his ^ice as was her wont ; she looked down : she trembled : 
she stretched out both her hands with a sort of blind groping for 
his, which she held almost convulsively in her own. 

* Oh, do not believe him,' she said ; < you know he is delirious ! 
He loves and honours you ; he has no other thought : people speak 
exactly the reverse of their real sentiments in these illnesses. I 
heard the doctor say so. He would not vex or harm you for the 
world, when he is himself. And as for me,' she faltered, 'I 
am sure he should not reproach me ; I have no wish but for his 
good.' 

How could she shape her sentences so as to satisfy this generous 
heart ? How tell him that in the wild appeal for love made to her 
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bj that reckless nephew, his final phrase had been that he would 
stab his uncle in the public street? Her part was surelj to soothe 
and reconcile all differences : to conceal all bitterness : not to set the 
uncle against the beloved nephew by repeating frantic words, spoken 
perhaps in the incipient stage of this dreadful malady. Was she 
not already indeed the cause, the involuntary cause, of disaster and 
disappointment to Kenneth ? Not so much with reference to his 
supposed love for her, — which she herself looked upon as a wayward 
passing &ncy, — but with reference to his prospects in life. Was 
she not building up her own happiness on a sort of downfaU of his 
previous expectations ? No longer to be his uncle's heir, no longer 
his first object; she herself to be that first object, and perhaps 
mother to sons dearer than even he had ever been to the loving heart 
that beat beside her. 

Trembling, flushed, shy with a thousand such crowding thoughts, 
Gertrude struggled through her conversation with Sir Douglas; 
adjuring him above aU things to try and spare himself so much 
fatigue; advising him 'not to sit always listening to painful 
things when it could do Kenneth no good.' Till at length, 
when Sir Douglas rose to leave her, she crept a little closer to 
him, and murmured once more, — * And remember aU he saya is 
delirium ! ' 

Sir Douglas was tall, and in their farewells Gertrude had a pretty 
customary shyness of bowing her head beneath his, to receiive his 
parting caress. As they stood together now, with daaped hands, 
she moved her head genUy towards him : but the lips that were wont 
so fondly to press the glossy chestnut hair, refinined firom their 
habitual salute. His hand wrung hers, with something more of 
grief than love : and when she looked up she saw his eyes full of 
troubled tears. 

' Oh, Heaven I ' she said, * you are quite worn out I Do not sit 
with Kenneth ! Do not listen to him ! Do not trust a word he 
says in such an illness as this I Leave the nurse with him, this one 
night, and come back and let me sing to you Ia the evening. The 
first time I ever saw you, I waa singing ! ' 

Sir Douglas sighed painfully. He, too, remembered that night 
Kenneth was in attendance upon her then. It was he who had ac- 
companied his uncle for the first time to her home. He was turning 
over the leaves of her music-book, when she asked who the stranger 
was, and received the audible reply, that it was Kenneth's uncle, 
' Old Sir Douglas.' The scene rose like a vision before him. He 
saw the slender handsome youth standing by the instrument ; and 
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the girl whose soft glance had heen lifted to his and then withdrawn^ 
in the emharrassroent of heing o?erheard in her questioning; an 
embarrassment which he recoUected sharing. A pang shot through 
his heart, sharper than any that had yet visited it. Was it not 
more natural that these young companions should love each other^ 
than that Grertrude should lean across the gap of years that 
sundered her from himself, and prefer him to one whose faults she 
could not know, and whose advantages were so many ? 

All of a sudden he seemed to grow old, as in a fairy tale I Memory 
flew hack through crowded adventures. Midnight fields of silence^ 
after battles fought in foreign lands. The deaths, long, long ago^ 
of companions in arms, whose children were now grown up, whose 
widows were, remarried ; the mourning for whom was a forgotten 
thing. Passionate &ncies that had tempted his jouth: some 
bravely withstood, some yielded to and repented of, but all so fiir 
away in the vista of the irrevocable past ; all so long, so very long 
ago I 

Almost he felt ashamed of the sudden choice, the rash avowal, 
the witchery that had enslaved him to the young girl, who, it was 
true, he had seen daily since his coming to Naples, but who, two 
months ago, was a stranger to him ! Was it thus, that a man 
in mature life, should choose a companion for the remainder of his 
days ? Had he done selfishly, blindly ? 

Thought is a thousand-fold more rapid than words. Scarcely 
had he held the little taper fingers in his own without speaking, 
long enough for her to wonder at his silence, before all this and 
more had passed through his aching brain. An exclamation, almost 
a moan, escaped his lips, ere he at length pressed them fervently on 
her forehead. One sole idea, — that he was ill, — ^possessed Gertrude. 
For the first time she returned his caress ; twined her arms round 
his neck, as if to bring the dear head nearer; and murmured 
passionately, 'If you won't take care for your own sake — take 
core for mine ! What will become of me, if you are ill without 
me?' 

That evening Kenneth was left to the nurse. Not for long : the 
night-watch was still kept : but during the clear and lovely evening, 
Sir Douglas sat and listened to Gertrude's singing ; watching the 
mouth that song, and the shadowy, downcast eyes that seemed to 
dream over the notes. 

He gazed and listened. He told himself he did not doubt her. 
To doubt her was not possible. Yet he felt sad ; the old classic 
fables taught to him in his boyhood, rose as if to mock him ; and 
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tihe story of the Sirens disturbed his mind, even while he told it to 
Gkrtrude, and laughed. 

She watched him after their farewell, as he passed darkly through 
the moonlight, down the shelving tiers of terraces. < Yes,' she said 
to herself, * I do right. It is better he should never know. We 
shall all have to live much together. He must not learn to think 
of Kenneth with aught but love and trust. And Kenneth himself 
will grow to think of all as a dream. But oh I how I longed to 
have no thought hidden from htm : to tell him aU : and what a pain 
it is to feel that it cannot be ! ' 

And then her mother, who also had watched that receding form, 
turned and kissed the flushed cheek where still burned the touch of 
a more disturbing caress. 

' Well, dear,' said Lady Charlotte, ' You know your own heart 
best ; but I don't think I ever could love Sir Douglas I I never 
could feel au niveau of him, you know. I have observed that you 
never feel that. You feel au niveau of everybody, I believe. But 
I should be a little — just a very little — ^afraid of him, you know.' 

' Should you, darling mother ? ' said Gertrude, dreamily, — * I 
think him perfect ! My wonder is that he could choose me: hB 
must have seen so many far worthier than I am to be his wife.' 

And the young girl's fancy also wandered blindly into Sir 
Douglas's past. Who had filled it with woman's great event of 
life, — LovR? Whom had he loved before he met her? — in hit 
youth f And Gertrude felt that somehow his youth lay far away 
from hers : as he had felt, at their earlier meeting that same day. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

A FRIEND AND A LGVEIt. 

The days rolled on. The doctor who had attended Kenneth 
especially impressed on Sir Douglas and all friends that his main 
safety lay in tranquillity. Nothing was to be said or done that 
could call back disturbance to his mind. No lecturing on pernicious 
habits of late hours and reckless dissipation ; no allusions to the 
attempt at self-destruction ; no contradiction ; no reference to any 
affaire du cosur the young man might have ; and which the doctor 
took for granted, after hearing some of his vague ravings, was a 
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point of discussion between him and his unde. AU was to be pladd 
around him ; and, as far as was practicable with his restless nature, 
he was to be made to share that placidi^. 

And 80 it came to pass that GFertrude's name was no more 
mentioned between them. No doubt Kenn^ knew, when his 
uncle's frank coimtenance became clouded and wistful, that he was 
* castbg about ' how to ask that which he nevertheless dreaded to 
hear. And no doubt Sir Douglas, when the brow of his nephew 
grew dark with an expression of dislike and distrust, felt instinctively 
that he was brooding over his imaginary wrongs in that respect, and 
paining his kindly relative by all sorts of cruel suspicions which, 
however undeserved, no explanation would be permitted to remove. 

It was nevertheless a d&j of joy to both, when first Kenneth 
feebly descended the great stone staircase, and crossed from the 
Palazzo to the Villa Beale ; leaning on his uncle's arm, and Iboking 
with dazed languid eyes at the million smiles of the rippling sea, and 
the fishenuen's boats in the bay. And day by day, as hb strength 
returned in slow measure, the same loving arm and patient heart 
were ready to give what help and solace body or mind was capable 
of receiving. 

Only once they met Gertrude and her mother. Weary of the 
sights and sounds of the ever-restless Chiaja ; of the rushing past 
of calessos and carriages ; of the shrill voices of petty vendors of 
roasted chestnuts, melons, sea-fish, and ' sea-fruit,' (as the little 
brown urchins call the nondescript creatures which, warm from the 
palms of their own dirty little hands, they propose to the stranger 
to buy and devour,) sick of the monotony of mingling with the 
stream of that life which he saw every day at a distance from the 
windows of his apartment — Kenneth requested to be driven to Bai83. 

At that turn in the road which presents the unequalled view of 
the bay and the Island of Nisida, they halted and gazed on the 
scene, bathed in an aureole of golden sunset : and fell to talking of 
Italian prisons and Italian liberty — as many an Englishman has 
done, and will do again, in that spot of beauty and misery — 

* Where all save the spirit of man is divine.* 

Kenneth became excited, and then rather faint There was a 
pause ; and then, in a wilful peevish tone, he said, ' I don't know 
why we talk of these accursed things ; let us go on the sands, a 
little further on ; I am quite able for that ; in fact, I am sure 
a walk on the sands would do me good : and there, at least, there 
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wD] be no shouting ; no babble except the lapping of the little waves. 
I want to be alone ; we shall be alone there.' 

And lone enough the curved outline of the white sandy shore 
appeared in the distance ; but hardly had they left the carriage a 
few yards behind them, when, at a sudden turn, they came faoe to 
face with Lady Charlotte Skifton and her daughter. 

' Dear me ! ' sidd the former, ' we came here because we thought 
we should meet nobody; and who should we meet but the very 
persons ' 

' Whom you were anxious to avoid ? ' sidd Kenneth, with a short 
laugh. 

' No, indeed, nothing of the kind, I'm sure, Mr. Boss ; and I'm 
extremely glad, on tibe contrary, to see you looking so much 
recovered ; but the very persons we were talking about ; for I was 
speaking of Sir Douglas to Glertie.' 

' I hope you spoke in praise of me,' said the latter, with an 
attempt at playfulness, and an anxious glance at Grertrude. 

' Oh, no ! — I mean yes, of course — but, indeed, we were like the 
city of Zoar, you know ; neither hot nor cold — ^he, he, he, — ^I mean 
neither praising nor blaming — ^but just talking you over, and how 
ill you looked, and all that' 

Gertrude did not speak. She had offered her hand to Kenneth, 
who did not take it; and she extended it to Sir Douglas and 
withdrew it again, his eyes being now fixed on his nephew, appa- 
rently unconscious of her movement. Gertrude flushed painfully ; 
Kenneth turned very pale : Sir Douglas strove in vain for a free and 
unembarrassed address. All stood ulent. 

* Oh, dear ! ' sdd Lady Charlotte, ' I shall have to behave like 
the child's book; I mean like the story; that is, like the old 
woman in the story, where the stick begins to beat the dog ; and 
the dog begins to bite the rope — and^-oh, dear I I can't remember 
how it goes on : but Gertrude will remember it all ; she used to say 
it by heart when she was a little child. I know, however, that 
2ill was set a-going that they might get home, you know, as we 
must I 
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Pig won't get over the stile, and I shan't get home to-night, — ** 

that is the nursery rhyme.' 

The girlish gpggle with which she repeated the verse, and the 
twirl she gave to Uie long ringlet, and all the little shades of ridicule 
that attached to all she said and did, were rather a relief than other- 
wise in the embarrassment of the moment. Kenneth laughed, and 
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leaning heavily on his uncle*8 arm, made way for her to pass him. 
He even held out his hand to Gertrude ; pressed hers ; and then re- 
treating a step backwards, muttered 'I don't feel well; I should 
like to return to the carriage.' 

Not a word did he speak during the drive homewards, and Sir 
Douglas forbore to chafe his spirit by any attempt at conversation. 
But each was aware of a shadow that fell over all objects as they 
drove along ; and the few words spoken at parting were spoken with 
constraint, although on Sir Douglas's part they were only a promise 
to see him in the morning, and on Kenneth's ' Very well ; yes ; 
good-bye for the present.' 

Then came again, for Sir Douglas, the mingled pain and pleasure 
of his quiet loving evening al the Villa Mand6r]o. Lorimer Boyd 
was sitting with Gertrude when he came in. They were looking 
over maps in a small atlas that lay on the table. 

' Are you teaching Gertrude geography ? ' a^ed Sir Douglas 
with a smile. 

* I should want many lessons, I am afraid,' answered she, shutting 
the book hurriedly ; ' but Mr. Boyd would havo plenty of patience 
with me.' 

They chatted a while together, and then Lorimer Boyd took his 
leave. Lady Charlotte lay drowsily reading a little French novel on 
a sofa in the distance. Sir Douglas and his betrothed talked of 
Scotland ; of his home ; of the past ; of the future ; of wood- walks 
and mountain- walks which they wero to take together; of all 
the good she was to do ; and all the happiness she was to 
confer. 

All of a sudden, — and, as it seemed to the startled girl, 
quite unaccountably, — in the midst of a description of Torrieburn 
Falls, his voice broke ; and in a smothered and passionate tone, 
he said ; — 

' Oh, Gertrude ! my Gertrude ! do you know the meaning of 
your name ? It means trus — true to your trust ! There was a 
German Gertrude one, who clung through good and evil to her 
husband ; and when, for some political offence, he was sentenced to 
be broken on the wheel, she sat by him through the long night, 
moistening his lips in the torture of that terrible death, and speaking 
words of comfort to the last ! That was love.' 

* Do you fear, that if such a fate were possible for you, I should 
forsake you, Douglas ? ' 

* There are tortures, not of the body, — of the mind, — as difficult 
to bear.' 
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There was a pause. ' You are thinking once more of Kenneth/ 
said Gertrude, gently. 

* Yes, of Kenneth/ he answered, eagerly ; and eagerly he watched 
her face, for he thought to himself, ' Now she will spei^.' 

But she turned away from his searching gaze, and sighed. Then 
turning towards him again with a sweet sad look, her eyes fell on 
his eyes, and she said rather reproachfully, * I have very little powei^ 
oyer you, you rehellious lover ; did I not tell you not to dwell 
on things said hy poor Kenneth ? that all was delirium ! ' 

All? Was all delirium? That was exactly what Sir Douglas 
panted to know. 

And Gertrude, helieving that all that disturbed his mind must 
be a repetition of vague, angry threats, — ^not with any special 
reference to her, or connected with any confession of love for her, 
but resulting from a general spirit of rebellion on the part of Ken- 
neth against his uncle, — ^thought she did wisely and well in keeping 
her secret, and not permitting love for herself to sunder the love of 
those who had been so linked together ; and with both of whom — ^not 
with Sir Douglas only — her future life must be connected, if she did 
her duty by all as she hoped to do. 

When Sir Douglas bid her good night she looked wistfully in his 
&ce. 'Come early to-morrow,' she said, 'Mamma is not well. 
Come early to-morrow.' 

* Yes ; as soon as I have seen Kenneth.' 

Ho was gone. And yet Gertrude did not retire to rest Nor 
did she read or work or occupy herself in any way. Her mother 
kissed her languidly, with a little yawn, and a ' Don't sit up, dear ; 
dream in your bed, if you will dream.' But she did not obey the 
mandate. She sat watching and listening. She opened the glass 
doors that led to the terraces ; the warm night air breathed like a 
caress on her cheek and shoulder as she leaned against the trellis- 
work, rich with the perfume of flowers. Presently a hurried step 
approached from the distance, and Lorimer Boyd returned. 

* Have you seen him and talked to him ? ' whispered Gertrude. 
'Yes.' 

' And how did he take it ? ' 

' Very badly at first ; he was ^Id and menacing and foolish, but 
sensible enough at last.' 

* He agreed ? ' 

'.Yes, he agreed. I found great difficulty in convincing him that 
it really was your wish, and he conditioned with me to bring him 
back one word from you— one written line as a proof. You are to 
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mili^ ^''lEnewell Kenneth. It is better for jon and for me ; wo 
are not parting for ever, only for a time." ' 

< I will write it directly — only' — she hesitated, 'only let him 
clearly understand that, when we do meet agam, I shall be a 
wife.' 

' Of course/ sidd Lorimer Boyd hurriedly, and without looking 
towards her. ' Qive me the note, and I will return to him.' 

She took the pen. ' I cannot call him Kenneth. I have alwaya 
called him Mr. Boss. Mamma sometimes has called him by lua 
Christian name, but I have not.' 

< « Farewell, Kenneth Boss," then ; the main thing at this special 
time is to soothe lum, if you wish him to agree to the plan pro- 
posed. Each man has hb own dbtinct way of srieving. iSnst 
me^ if you were to write me a foreweU in su(m circumstances, 
I would care little in what words it was couched. But he is wilful 
—different.' 

* Farewell, Kenneth Boss. It is better for you, — for me,' — 
she hesitated over some mention of Sir Douglas, and wrote 
*for you, — ^for me, — for aU, We are parting only for a time, 
not for ever. Take care of your health. Yours always most 
truly— G. S.' 

< There, give it to him. How can I thank you for all the 
trouble you take? But I know you think nothing of that, not 
only for my sake, but for the sake of an older friend — Sir Douglas 
himself.' 

* Yes ; for your sake and hb. (hA bless you ; Grod bless you 
both, and give you both what happiness is attainable in this strange 
unstable world. (jk>od-night.' 

' Gbod-night,' answexed the soft musical Toice, and the sweet 
eyes were lifted to his with a fond thankful expression. And the 
£^)od-night words and good-night glance went on with Lorimer Boyd 
through the lonely paUiway, to his final task for that evening by 
Kenneth's restless side, and into the solitude of his own habitation, 
where he could conmiune with his heart and be still. 

Long he sat ; his arms folded across his broad chest ; his gaze 
abstractedly fixed on a litter of torn papers, and books of reference, 
heaped by his writing-table ; wrapt in moody contemplation. The 
taper, burning by him on the desk, sank suddenly, and startled him 
from his reverie. He lit another at the dying flame, and rose to go 
to his bed-joom. As he passed one of the tall mirrors let into the 
wall, and saw the spectre of himself reflected there with a sudden 
illumination, his lip curled with a grim smile. 
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'Well,* thought he, * Kenneth Ross was an Adonis, if any man 
oould lay claim to the title, and yet ' 

And so he passed to the shadow of slumher and the land of 
dreams, whither we cannot follow him. 



CHAPTEB XV. 

8AN8 ADDin. 

Eablt monung in the Bay of Naples ! Have any of my readers 
seen it? Do theyrememher it? Can they forget it? Did the 
seeing of it seem to justify the hoastful national saying, * See Naples, 
andtiben die?' 

The brightness of land and water ; the beauty of outline, and of 
the T^;etation that fills up those outlines; the glitter of white, 
H^een, scarlet, purple, and blue ; of yillaa and palaces ; gay vest- 
meais ; snowy lateen sails, shooting like sudden smiles across the 
&ce of the sea ; all the glory of nature that hides, as with a bright 
screen, dirt, ignorance, poverty, misgoyemment, and whatever else 
is &ulty or painful in the condition of that careless people, for whom 
brave hearts have struggled and suffered, and are yet struggling ; 
but who, in their whole nature, resemble ill-brought-up children 
more than any other peasantry on the face of the globe. Even in 
their bmsts of daring effort to right themselves politically, this may 
be seen. Our English Wat Tyler — the ' Idol of the Clownes,' as 
he is styled in old-fashioned accounts of that rebellion, — and 
William Tell, the hero of Helvetian romance, — ^rose, with men's 
hearts, to do men's work ; with a steady purpose, and, as far as is 
possible in ambitious human nature, with a certain abnegation of 
self in behalf of the general good. But Maasaniello's revolt, touch- 
ing as is his story, was the barring-out of a school-boy sick of a 
tyrannical master ; tyrannical in his turn, and rebelled against in 
ms turn, by companions yet more reckless and short-sighted than 
himself. 

Even in their daily occupations — their slack uncertain industry, 
easily interrupted for any show or procession ; their ceaseless inat- 
tentive gabble; their vehement disputes about trifles, when they 
should be seriously bent on the badness of the hour, — this childi^- 
nesa is observable. Life, with them^ seems a filling up of some 
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irregular ill-passed holiday, — a holiday that has heen too long even 
for their own comfort, as we often see with children. There is no 
evidence of reality in what they do. They seem playing at every- 
thing. Flaying at huying and selling ; playing at mending nets ; 
playing at oratory in one comer, and at building or carpentePs work 
in another. Even the women seem playing at washing, as they 
chase each other laughingly, or come carelessly along, swinging a 
basket of wet linen between them, passing barefooted over the bright 
sands, whoso moist gleaming surface on a sunny day often reflects, 
as in a mirror, the feet and limbs and coloured raiment of the 
burden-carriers. 

Their little nasal songs are the songs of children — monotonous, 
unfinished, with seldom as much thought and poetry as one Sir 
Douglas Ross smiled at, this special morning, as he wended his 
way to Kenneth's home, lingering and looking about him, enjoying 
the brightness and glory of that careless opening day. 

The song he paused to listen to was a corrupted version, very 
nasally sung, of a little poem by Tommaso Tommasi ; not in the 
style of the grand yet sweet poetic line of the ever-wailing Petrarch, 
* Blessed be the time, the season, the hour ; ' but with a tinge of 
comic humour in its tenderness. 

* My blessing * (so it ran) * on the builder who built that house ! 
My hearty blessing be upon him ! many blessings in truth — many ! 
Bless him for building that door, out of which you come, and into 
wliich I go ! Bless him for framing that window, where I often 
see your dear face looking out ! But above all may he be blest a 
thousand times over for making that nice little staircase, up which I 
can pass when I will, to see you and embrace you.' 

The singer was a little brown urchin, so young that even in pre- 
cocious Italy he could scarcely be supposed as yet to have any reason 
for blessing one architect more than another for enabling him to 
visit his love ! He was perched astride on the keel of an upturned 
boat ; his scarlet cap carelessly held in his hands, which rested on 
the boat in front of him, as he sat, jockey fashion, carolling his 
ditty with eager lungs, like a bird in the morning sun. 

Sir Douglas tossed him a small piece of silver, which he caught 
in his cap with a nod and a merry grin, but without dismounting 
from his throne on the keel. Beyond him sat a girl, (his sister 
apparently, from the resemblance between them), weeping bitterly, 
and he leaned back with a wild grace, and made her an offer of the 
coin; repeating the ever-ready phrase of childhood to those in 
sorrow — * Weep no more I ' But the girl continued sobbing ; her 
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Iveofli heated oonTulsively in its crimson bodice, and she was Tainlj 
Btanehing, with her stiff little embroidered apron, tears which ML 
without ceasing from most beautifnl eyes — ejes whose lids seemed 
imther to be firuiged with feathers from a bird's wing than iumished 
with ordinary lashes, so thick and soft lay their shadow on her 
cheek. 

At first Sir Douglas had made a movement to add to his benefac-* 
tion, but he somehow intuitively felt that here was a sorrow which nc 
amount of silver coin, nor even gold coin, could avail to comfort. 
He approached the stranded boat, and spoke a few words of com* 
passion and inquiry. The boy slid down from his place, and drew 
nia sbter's hand away from her face, that she might attend to the 
stranger; but, instead of answering, she also slid down, lithe as 
» branch of broken woodbine, and hastily flitted away over the 
Bands. He could see her, still weeping; repulsing, with a little 
movement of her shoulder, the attempted consolations of some com- 
panions who crossed her path and turned pityingly towards her ; 
till, spying in the dbtanoe the gaunt figure of an old weather- 
beaten woman, she ran rapidly forwards to meet her, and flung 
herself into the circling arms. Then both women, as of common 
accord, dropped down to the sands, and again embracing as they 
seated themselves, wept in concert. 

' E la madra di Guiseppe ! ' muttered the boy, his own glittering 
black eyes suffused for a moment with sympathetic tears. 

* And where is Giuseppe ? ' 

The boy pointed to the smoke of a steam-packet, tnuling quietly 
on the cahn air far out in the bay. 

* And is he your brother ? ' 

No ; he was the lover of Nanella — (this was told in the simplest 
way in the world) — and yesterday they were all as happy as possible, 
sailing in that very boat. And the boy gave a little kick backwards 
with his bare brown heel on the boat's side, as he stood leaning 
against it and facing the inquisitive stranger, to impress the situa- 
tion on Sir Doaglas. 

Yes ! all so happy only yesterday, and Nanella to be married in 
three days from this time ; and now, as the saints and Madonna 
had permitted, Giuseppe had been tempted by the offers of a 
'richissimo signer Inglese' to accompany him; had left Nanella 
and Naples and his mother, and had his head full of dreams of 
making a fine fortune, and not to be a fisherman any longer. 

* But he will return, and then marry your sister, if he has a true 
heart.' 
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* Aby Bignor ! but sometimes from tbe sea one does not retam at 
ally and tbe hearts, wbetber false or true, lie deep among the fishes ! 
So Giuseppe's father lay, — after a great storm, — ^and therefore the 
old mother and Nanella weep. For my part' (and the glitter of ' 
the Southern smile returned to the boy's noble countenance)—' for 
my part, I only envy Giuseppe ; it must be a grand thing to call 
&r, far, fsx away, and see strange people and ships, and bring home 
strange birds I Ah ! if any great signer — if, for example, your 
Excellency — ^would say to me, " Pepe, let us sail away together," 
how readily would I say. Yes, let us go — andiam, partiam ! ' He gate 
an indolent look towards the sea, and then added, laughing, ' It would 
not at least be my baggage that would detain me ! Such hauU as I 
saw lifted on the deck of the steamer before she was off! such 
shouting and scuffling, such tossing about of lights — for she was 
off at dawn of day, and there was much loading to be done first I 
am sure Giuseppe alone lifted thirteen boxes. But I — ah! that 
would be another affair ; I should take a slice of melon in my hand, 
and step on board, and say to the Excellency, — Eccomi ! ' * 

' I have a great mind to take you at your word,' said Sir 
Douglas, laughing, as he looked on the little careless lad, who 
evidently thought it rather a convenience than otherwise to have 
what our shivering Northern mendicants term ' nothing but what he 
stood upright in.' < I have a great mind to take you with me to a very 
cold country, where I live when I am at home ; but we must talk of 
it another time ; the mother and Nanella would cry still more if you 
left them.' 

' Oh no, signer, Nanella would not care. Do take me ! ' 
And he followed Sir Douglas a few steps, as if hoping that his 
foture destiny would be settled then and there, in another sentence 
or two. 

* No, no. I will think of it. Go now — do not follow me. Go 
fmd comfort Nanella.' 

The little fisher-boy shook his head. Then he slowly returned 
to his boat, and casting himself on the sands was soon engaged in 
that lively game, the * gioco del moro,' with companions as little in 
need of portmanteaus and hault to pack their clothes in, as his half- 
nhked self ; and quite as ready for any chance start in life : while 
Sir Douglas quickened his steps to reach the Palazzo on the Chiaja, 
— musing as he went on the contrasts of sorrow in luxury, — such as 
existed there ; and sorrow in poverty, — such as he had just left 

* • Here I am ! ' 
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Upon the whole, Heaven's visitations are more even than they 
seem. The golden shields of heroes, emhossed and decorated and 
worked with strange devices, protected life no better than the 
common soldier's; and the arrows of fate still strike home to the 
heart, whether the breast lie bare to the sunshine like poor little 
Pope's, or be clothed in * purple and fine linen.' 

Nothing could be more commonplace than these reflections of Sir 
Douglas's : but thcj are commonplace because they are universally 
true ; and they absorbed him so entirely, that ho was still occupied 
with the immense despair caused by the departure of some obscure 
and nameless fisherman in the hearts of that girl and woman 
weeping on the sands, when the last step of the staircase was 
reached, and he stood on the landing of Kenneth's apartment. 

The door of that apartment was wide open ; and, as he entered. 
Sir Douglas was startled by the peculiar aspect of tho rooms. 
Every one knows the look of rooms from which the habitual occupant 
has just flitted. The torn nest of a bird does not tell its story more 
clearly. * Packed up and gone away,' is written on all the little 
nameless shreds of litter — the scraps of paper and string ; the chairs 
standing in unusually irregular positions ; the beds unmade because 
about to be stripped ; the doors all ajar ; and the odd silence that 
seems to pervade the place where customary voices sound no longer : 
all seeming dumbly to impress upon us, ' Those you seek were here, 
but they have departed ! ' 

Only a minute or two of bewilderment elapsed before another step 
sounded on the bare stone staircase, and the conceited cigar-smoking 
valet, whom Sir Douglas recollected on his first visit to Kenneth, 
entered ; extremely moody and crestfallen. 

' Wliere is your master ? ' asked Sir Douglas. 

* Eh ! Chi lo sa ! ' AU he knew was that the young Excellency 
had asked for the accounts the previous evening; had scarcely 
looked at them, saying that he had much headache that night ; had 
paid him without a word, and had bid him pack up his things 
immediately ! That at first he had thought the young Excellency 
was again in delirium, but that he insisted, and the Signer Boyd, 
who had been with the young Excellency, had remarked nothing 
extraordinary ; but bid him good night as usual after much talk. 

That he had accordingly obeyed, and packed all but his Excel- 
lency's music, which his Excellency angrily said he did not want, 
and in fact struck the guitar so passionately that it ' burst asunder 
with a great sound.' That after all this, tho young Excellency's 
things were carried down to the port and put on the boats to be 
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carried to one of the large steamers; and that at the Tery last 
moment, when the valet was preparing also to add his own thmgs, 
gathered together as he averred in most micomfbrtable haste, tho 
young ExceUencj had told him he need give himself no such trouble^ 
for that he intended to take with him Giuseppe, the coral-diver, 
who had fished him out of the water the day lus Excellency might 
remember, — the day of the accident which was followed by the 
dreadful illness from which the young ExceUeucy was only just 
recovered. That Giuseppe had only laughed at the expostuladoii 
made by him — the valet — and had said that he would nurse the 
Signer Inglese as if he were a baby at the breast., and that he did 
not require any more a valet who was not a courier, nor a courier 
who was not a sailor. And any more than these particulars he, the 
Talet, could not narrate, being * stordito ' with all that had occurred, 
and knowing no more than he had had the honour to explain to his 
Excellency. 

'Was there no note — no message ? Sir Douglas asked. Did Mr. 
Xenneth Boss not mention him before starting ? 

Not a word. There was indeed a note ; but to Mr. Boyd, not 
to his present Excellency ; a note which he had just delivered, but 
which appeared to cause much surprise and displeasure to the Signer 
Boyd, who was leaving the Chancellerie and following him to tho 
apartment. 

In a minute or two more Lorimer Boyd entered. 

'You know something of this. You have a note from him. 
"What does it aU mean ? ' groaned Sir Douglas. * You — is it pos- 
aible you have known he was going ? advised bim to go ? A^liere 
is his note ? Wliat does he say ? My God, what hna driven him 
to this?' 

< My dear Douglas, pray be calm ; this graceless creature does 
things in a way no one but himself could dream of. I admit 
counselling him to continue his travels — he is now sufficiently 
recovered — * 

* Oh no^good heavens, no^he was as weak as water yesterday. 
Oh, Lorimer, who could have thought — * 

' He is enduring no fatigue ; he is at sea, in an excellent steamer, 
with a surgeon on board. How could I guess he would depart so, 
without a word of farewell ? I did not expect it this week. I have 
only this moment received his nute.' 

' \Vhat does he say ? rend me the poor boy's note. O God ! this 
is a bitter way of parting ! ' 

' His note, Douglas — his note — is of a piece with all the rest of 
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Ub eondact to yon; forgive me if I say his utterly sel&h and 
ungrateful conduct. Here it is: but be assured whatever your 
anxious mind may fancy about him, he is not only well enough to 
start, but a thousand times more likely to recover health and 
equanimity away from these scenes, than by remaining here fretting 
you and himself, and falling back, as soon as recovered, into scenes 
of Neapolitan dissipation and extravagance.' 

* His note — ^give me his note.' 

Lorimer Boyd handed it to his friend with a sigh of mingled 
impatience and compassion, and Sir Douglas read it. 

' My deab Boyd, — I don't find I have much nerve or heart for 
any moi-c farewelling, — so this is to tell you I am off ! Tell my 
uncle so. Say all that is proper from me to him ; and that I am 
much obliged for all his care and attention during my illness, Ac* 
The fewer words the better. I can't tell him or yon my plans, 
because I have not yet made any ; but I have taken Giuseppe with 
me, who speaks Greek, and is a much more spirited and likely sort 

of fellow than the d d yawning valet I got saddled with when 

I first arrived in N^les. He has been to Alexandria, too, and up 
the Nile, and to Spain, and America, and some place in every point 
of the compass, if one is to believe him, which I am quite willing 
to do. You will all hear of me sooner or later. In the meanwhile 
I am better away. ** Gone on the grand tour," like the young 
gentlemen in old-fashioned novels. You may qnote^ perhaps, your 
favourite larmoyant Petrarch : — 

" Lo star mi stmgge,— e' 1 fiiggir non m' aita," &c. ftc* 

But I have been uncomfortable enough lately, to think any change 
a change for the better ! Old Sir Douglas was all for my travelling, 
when I was for remaining in England or Scotland ; and now I'm 
all for beginning a vagabond life, and spending a year or two in 
seeing the world. Who knows but I may be the better for it ; and 
come back as sage as Solon,' and infinitely better company ? Let 
us hope so. ' Yours very truly, 

'Eeiynbth Boss.' 
' P.S. — Louis, the valvet, is paid, and overpaid ; so don't let him 
come dovm upon Sir Douglas with any pretended claims ; except 
lor a character, for which I have told him he may refer to you. 

* His accounts were a farce ; but he is not a greater rogue than 

* ' Staying is anguish, — goin^ no relief^' 
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all his semhlablei. One does not expect principle in any of them ; 
only to he knowing in their calling, get one rapidly through the 
hore of dressing, and he punctual in taking and delivering notes ; 
and I must say I had no reason to complain of this fellow, in 
any of these particulars. You may say that I recommend him. 

' K. R.' 

Sir Douglas dropped the hand which hold the note, and sighed 
hitterly. 

* Without a &rewell ! ' he said. ' Without one word of 
farewell ! ' 

' Oh, he reasonahle, Douglas ! Was he not always the same from 
hoyhood ? Was he ever considerate or grateful ? Come away from 
this place. Come ' (and the words seemed spoken with hesitation) 
* to the Villa Mand6rlo with me. Come ! ' 

* Not now — not now. I must go home first, I am willing to 
think you acted for the host, — but my heart aches to think of my 
poor wayward lad : ill and gone. Ill ! He may have thought I 
wished him gone. His note is so odd ! ' And again the dejected 
eyes ran through the cold and careless lines, as if seeking for some- 
thing they could not find there. 

* I should be sorry if he thought / had desired his absence ? ' 
And Sir Douglas looked up in a questioning manner into Lorimer's 
&ce. 

Gloomy displeasure was struggling with tenderer feeling on 
Lorimer's brow. A tinge of scorn was in his voice and manner, as 
he answered, — 

'I fear his thinking you desired his absence would only have 
made him more willing to remain. Douglas, you are a self-tor- 
mentor ! you were so even as a boy. I will stake my experience of 
men and things against yours, that in those days your father 
and brother never suffered one tithe of what you suffered, attri- 
buting to them feelings, and motives, and vexations, and mortifi- 
cations, which never occurred to them, though they occurred to 
you, and though most certainly they would have haunted you had 
you stood in their place. For Heaven's sake, try and put aside 
your own view of this day's mischance! Kenneth ought not to 
have done what he has done; he should have gone this day 
week, after preparing you — after asking your guidance and ndvico — 
after bidding you a kindly and grateful farewell. Wiat then ? It 
is not in him ! And the very want of natural tenderness that pro- 
Tented his seeing that this was the proper course for him to pursue, 
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preTents him at this moment from suffering. I would wager any 
money that he b at this moment — while you are grieving here — 
lying on the deck in the sunshine, smoking a cigar ; recovering fix>m 
the very slight degree of fatigue that active and capahle fellow 
Giuseppe would have permitted him to endure ; enjoying the 
morning hreeze at sea, — and thinking far more of how the change 
will answer to Aim, than of any of the effects the suddenness of JhiiB 
departure may have upon us. I will call an hour hence at your hotel, 
and we will walk to Santa Lucia together ; or will you come to the 
Chancellerie ? ' 

' No ; I will wait for you at the hotel. I had rather he alone for 
a little. Alone— even from you, Lorimer.' 

As he spoke he held out his hand, and the two friends parted. 
Lorimer Boyd looked sadly, and somewhat sternly, after the tenderer, 
less resolute man; and Sir Douglas looking sorrowfully out over the 
sea, in the direction where the smoke of the vanished steamer had 
been visible in the earlier morning, repeated to himself in a choked 
voice, — 

< Without a word of farewell or explanation ! ' 

The little brown fisher-boy was still playing on the sands, 
Nanella was still sitting, her head drooping, disconsolate and silent, 
by the side of the older woman, who was spinning frt)m a distaff, 
from habit, mechanically, and with hard-set lines of grieving 
round her mouth, but without any outward show of emotion. 

How little, when he pitied the girl and laughed with the boy 
that morning, had Sir Douglas imagined their sorrow would be 
linked with his sorrow, and that the departure of Giuseppe would 
seem also to him an event disturbing all the tranquillity of that day, 
and many a day to come, till news could arrive of the wanderer ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ALCYONE. 



LoRiMEB Boyd had time before he rejoined Sir Douglas to in- 
form the inhabitants of the Villa Mand6rlo of the very sudden de- 
parture of Kenneth. The maps which he and Gertrude had been 
looking at, the night before, mik a view to sketching out some plan 
of travel for him, — and allowing him to propose it to his uncle him- 
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self, — still lay on the table, with marks of the difiTerent routes by 
land and sea, which Lorimer had thought likeliest to interest 
him. Gertrude felt quite guilty as she looked at them; as if 
she had planned not only his departure, but the manner of it. 
Lady Charlotte saw the matter in the serenest light of unmitigated 
rejoicing. 

* Dear me ! Well, I never expected Mr. Kenneth would have 
given so little trouble. I thought he would have come here like 
Beauty and the Beast, — ^I mean like the beast that was a prince 
in reality, you know, in that story ; for, of course, we must all 
allow Mr. Ross himself to be a beauty : I thought he would come 
moaning and complaining to Gertrude (he certainly was moaning 
and complaining the day you and he were talking so loud together, 
my dear) ; and then afterwards being ill, or pretending to be veiy 
ill ; which \s exactly what the Beast-Prince did, if you recollect, 
Gertrude ! Indeed, he pretended to be dying, in a comer of the 
garden, — to excite pity, you know. Men are so fond of exciting 
pity ; and they are so very obstinate when one can't like them ; 
wonderfully obstinate they arc ! I remember a Sir John Evans, who 
was in love with my sister ; such a red-faced, loud, bull-voiced sort 
of a man, and he wouldn't give up, though mamma and I told him 
over and over again it was of no use proposing; and he kept 
saying in such a voice, — a voice like a trombone at the play, — ** I 
will make you so happy, my dear ! " — and my sister answered so 
sensibly, " I don't want to be happy, if you are to make me so. 
Sir John ; I wish to be happy my own way ; " and then like the 
Beast-Prince (and like Kenneth Boss), he said he was ill, and was 
quite broken-hearted ; as if a man could be broken-hearted who had 
such a voice, and went about in a dress that looked like an old' 
jockey's ! And when he heard she was going to marry somebody 
else, he swore the most horrid oaths, — and then in about a month 
he came to mamma and told her he also was going to marry some- 
body else : and in his big voice he said something about ^* hitting 
the right nail on the head at last," and not *' wearing the willow ; " 
and that he had made the girl's acquaintance at a meet of the 
hounds on a Thursday, and proposed for her on the Saturday, 
because it never did to crane when you were going to take a 
leap! 

* Now what good would it have been to pity him ? None at all ; 
and you see he didn't really require it : and I don't pity Kenneth. 
Surely you ain't going to pity Kenneth ? ' added she, widi a sudden 
break in her long monologue, scemg her daughter's abstracted eyes. 
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which were fixed on the atlas on the table, gradaallj filling with 
tears. 

* No mamma/ said Gbrtmde, smiling through the glittering drops, 
and wiping them away, — * I was not pitying Mr. Kenneth Koss, hot 
thinking of his uncle. I know this suddeness will rex him ; will 
cut him to the heart.' 

* Well, now, really G^ertie,' interposed Lady Charlotte, with more 
warmth than usual, ' you will spoil Sir Douglas. You should ne^er 
spoil men, and you should never pity them ; because they don't carc^ 
half so much d[>out you. I assure you they don't.' And she gare 
a meditative twirl to the long ringlet ; slightly nibbled the end of it, 
and continued very gravely, — * And I would be particularly cautious 
about spoiling Sir Douglas, if I were you, because it will make him 
think himself so very superior, — in fact he is very superior ; but 
then, you know, he must be very foolish in some little comer of his 
brain, if he is sorry that Kenneth is gone ; when we are all so very 
glad, and he ought to be glad too. I am sure, as for me, I could 
dance for joy ! I could, indeed ; only, of course. Sir Douglas would 
be shocked ; and I don't wish to shock him. Now here he comes, 
Gertrude ; and I do hope you won't be so silly as to seem sorry ; 
because there really is nothing to be sorry about' 

But Gertrude comprehended better than her garrulous parent, 
that in spite of the relief of Kenneth's much-desired absence, there 
iffos something to be sorry about ; and she received Sir Douglas 
with a degree of sympathetic tenderness which perhaps was the only 
true balm his wounded heart was at that time capable of receiving. 

Then followed days of such peace and close communion that the 
hearts of both must have been cast in strangely different mould from 
other human beings, if happiness had not predominated in them. And 
though Gertrude, in the first hours of that anxiety so hard to bear, 
which had visited Sir Douglas, shared with him the pang and 
soothed its bitterness, — the natural gladness consequent on relief 
from constraint, embarrassment, and a certain degree of terror 
with which Kenneth's wild threats had possessed her, shone out in a 
little while like sunshine after a storm. 

Her gladness was new witchery in Sir Douglas's eyes. He had 
seen her tender, passionate, indignant, comforting ; but he had never 
seen her playful — never in the pretty mood of ' girlish spirits ; ' 
and, like all men who have led busy lives among grave interests, it 
was a welcome and a pleasant thing to him : one charm the more 
where all was already so charming. He was surprised at his own 
cheerfulness, but even the ever-recurring anxiety about Kenneth 
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oould not make bim otherwise than cheerful. And the step that 
Gertrude listened for every day with increasing fervour of welcome, 
every day came glad and alert to the door of that villa whoso 
architect he could have found it in his heart to bless, even in tho 
'ivords of little brown Pope's nasal song. 

At length they had news of the wanderer. In the midst of their 
preparations for leaving Naples, a letter arrived, not from Kenneth 
— whether too angry, or too lazy, or too careless to wnte — but from 
the hero of Nanella*s heart, the coral-diver, Giuseppe. And in 
truth not even by him, for whatever other perfections culminated in 
that much-lamented lover, he could not write his own love-letters, 
or indeed write at all, beyond a very curious and elaborate attempt 
at signing his name. 

Few Italians in the lower classes, and few indeed in the middle 
classes, think it at all incumbent on them to write their own letters. 
Their most secret thoughts, their most affectionate avowals, their 
most important business — all these topics for correspondence are 
given over to the Scrivdno, or public letter-writter, who may be seen 
often plying his vocation at the comer of the public street 

Diversity of style need not be looked for. The compositions 
resemble each other nearly as closely as the pattern epistles which 
are to be found in those old-fashioned guides to epistolary excel- 
lence, the Complete Letter-writers. In which works may be found 
gravely set down for copying such a list as the following : — 
To a young lady, demanding her hand in marriage. 
To the same, after her acceptance of your suit. 

Ditto, after rejecting it. 

Ditto to bid her farewell. 

To an amorous gentleman, repulsing his advances. 

To the same, according him a meeting. 

To a merchant trafficking in foreign wares and china. 

To a lady who has lost her husband in the wars. 
And so on, ad infinitum. 

But at least these published models of how you ought to express 
your secret sentiments, admit of private selection. Not so the aid 
invoked from the Scrivdno ; you must inform liim vivd voce of your 
dearest thoughts, and desire him passionately to implore a return 
of your love, while he tranquilly listens and takes a pinch of snuff. 
You must do this too, very often, not only in the hearing of the 
Scrivano (whom, of course, you intend shall hear you), but in the 
hearing of some dolce far niente bystander, who pauses to amuse 
his mind tlirough his ear without reference to your pleasure ; or 
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some other would-be correspondent, who waits discontentedly to say 
what Jie has to say till you have finished what you have to say, — 
wondering at your passion and your prosiness, — ^longing to spur you 
into a more rapid wind-up of your love or your anger, and pouring 
into the car of the unmoved Scrivano some totally different subject 
of thought, before the latter has done sprinkling sand over the moist 
inky messages of affection you have just paid him to despatch. 

Some snuffy old poulterer, anxious to know the market-price of 
quails and redlegged partridges by the dozen, nudges away perhaps 
a young girl whose eyes are full of tears and whose heart is full of 
sorrow ; and in his turn is nudged away by some stalwart youth like 
Giuseppe ; who, cheerily looking out during the time of his brief dicta- 
tion pays with a gay smile for what the Scrivdno may think a proper 
proportion of the language of love and despair ; in a letter in which 
there is often as little real sadness as there is in the nightingale's 
song, but to which the living * Complete Letter-writer ' gives that 
conventional turn, without which neither the sender nor the recipient 
would be contented. 

Nor are they contented very easily, to judge by the high-flown 
phrases which adorn some of these epistles ; seeming to prove that the 
more exaggerated the hyperbole, the better in their opinion is the style. 

A young fisherman in Giuseppe's situation, advances and desires 
the Scrivdno at Messina immediately to inform Miss Nanella at 
Kaples that he is, he thanks Heaven, in good health, and hopes she 
is tiie same. That his master is in improved health ; ridi, and 
liberal. He is sorry to have left her at such short notice ; but it 
was a good chance, and it would have been madness to lose it. He 
will marry her on his return. At present they travel in foreign 
lands — to Tunis or to Greece — he knows not where. She is to 
be cheerful, and embrace his mother, who is in return also to em- 
brace her, — and he remains ' her own Giuseppe.' 

From this small egg, the Scrivdno will pioduce the astonishing 
'Pharaoh's Serpent' of an epistle such as the aforesaid Nanella 
confided to Sir Douglas, with tears of joy and thankfulness and many 
claspings and unclaspings of her little brown hands, and glad clap- 
pings of the same ; and on the return of the precious missive, 
dropped it into her bodice ; gave it a final pressure of affection 
there ; and ran lightly away, all smiles, to read it once more (for 
the twentieth time) with the equally exultant weather-beaten old 
mother. 

Giuseppe's terse and abridged sentiments were thus rendered by 
the accomplished and fluent Scrivdno : — 
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* My ever beloved, regretted, and eyery-moment-of-the-day-and« 
night-sighed-for, NaneUa ! 

< Tears, — ^hot and oonstanUj dropping, — almost effiuied for mOf 
after we separated, the heavenlj shores of Kaples. Mj heart 
appeared as if about to burst in two ; leaving you the one half, and 
the other, only, going with your miserable Giuseppe ! Scarcely 
could I believe it was day, so dark did all things seem around me : 
but the fortune of poverty is to be torn from what it loves, because it 
is a necessity with the poor to earn I The riches of the English 
Signer are immense; and so also is his liberality; and for that 
reason only, I adopted with anguish the step of going on board the 
departing steamer. 

< Do not suppose, my Nanella, that my love can be at all shaken 
by the great storms which the saints and the Madonna thus permit 
to try the ever-faithful and at-this-hour-almost-completely-drowned- 
in-sorrow heart of your Giuseppe ! At my return we will kneel 
together before the excellent priest, and obtmn for our by-me-so- 
mucb-Ionged-for union, the everlasting consent of an approving and 
overlooking Heaven ! 

< The youthful Signer who was ill at Naples is reinvigorated by 
the much-bestarred clear nights and breeze-adomed-and-refreshed 
days he has lately passed. His Excellency's plans of travel are still 
unsettled. One day he will speak of sailing for Tunis, another day 
he will hold that it will greatly divert his mind to seek the shores of 
the country of Greece. Faitl^ul to the duties imposed on me when 
the Signer Inglese entered into a convention that I should accom- 
pany him, I shall, — before the all-seeing eye of a just Providence, 
and under the approbation of the saint whose name I bear, — 
together with the assistance of the angels of succour,^-coDtinue to 
travel wherever the Signor is pleased to appoint 

'Adieu, my Nanella, Nanollina, adieu! Embrace for me my 
beloved, worthy, and ever-respected mother, to whom shall be my 
next letter. Let her also embrace you for me. As many as there 
ore stars out on a great night in summer, so many kisses I deposit 
on your much-desired cheek ! Keep me in your heart and mind, 
and give to all asking friends the assurance of my entire health and 
contentment. Strive also to merit the blessing of Heaven by a 
cheerful spirit It will seem to me a thousand years till I see you 
again, and embrace you in very truth ! 

* Your GiuBKPPB.* 
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OHAPER XVn. 

THB CBOWNINO JOT. 

MoBB letters (in the same florid style) from the absent Giuseppe, 
and one or two briefer missives from Kenneth — both to his undo 
and to Lorimer Bojd — sufficed to set their minds at rest, at all 
erents as to the health and present well-doing of the wayward object 
of so much anxiety. He was tolerably thanlSul for a general settle- 
ment of his difficulties, which, without greatly trenching on his 
future, and with some renewed sacrifice on the part of his uncle, the 
latter had effected. He was amused and ' improved,' as he assured 
them, by his scheme of travel ; and the period of his eventful return 
was left in the vaguest uncertainty, — to Lady Charlotte's intense 
satisfaction. 

Once only he alluded to Gertrude, and then not in the honest 
earnest manner which Sir Douglas would have given worlds to read ; 
but with a flippant affectation of carelessness that wounded more than 
if her name had never been mentioned. 

' Bemember me,' he said, ' to tbe Skiftons. Lay me at the feet 
of my aunt that is to be. If I find in my travels some *' pearl of 
price," I shoU gamer it up as a wedding gift Meanwhile my best 
wishes are hers, for her future health and prosperity. If you let me 
know the day of the happy event, I will 

" tak' a stoup o' kindness yet," 

and drink everybody's good health. I am always glad, as you 
know, of an o)>portunity of health-drinking ; and believe it to be 
much more conducive to my own health, than water-drinking Mr. 
Boyd or temperate Uncle Douglas choose to admit' 

Sir Douglas sighed as he read the careless lines ; but his sighs 
were checked by the spirit of contentment which pervaded his days. 
* Full measure, pressed down, and running over,' seemed the sum of 
his happiness. The more he saw of Gertrude the more ho loved 
her : Uie more he rejoiced in the blessed good fortune that bad made 
her return his love ; the more he blest the sweet eyes that were to 
shine over his future, and light the lovely but lonely walks and halls 
of Glenrossie Castle. 

Their parting was near. Their first parting since they had 
agreed to be united for ever ; their last parting till the time when 
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that union sbould be made sure, by tbe solemn ceremony tbat was to 
pronounce tbem one ' till death do us part/ 

Death — only death ! 

Sir Douglas was to go to Scotland — to Glenrossie; to gm 
directions, and settle much that needed arrangement previous to 
bringing there the new lady of the castle. And Lady Charlotte was 
to go to London, to see many old friends (and some new ones), who 
ra£er grudged her tbe success of her chaperonage during her some- 
what forlorn widowhood. 

For they bad heard that (xertrude Skifton — ^'who, after all. was 
no such great beauty * — had captivated one of the richest of the 
Scotch baronets, though she had fuled with the Prince Colonna ; 
and they thought * the poor, ully creature,' who had married the 
nameless Skifton, bad had a success somewhat beyond her deserts. 

Several young ladies of the highest lineage and most unimpeach- 
able beauty had been 'going about in the very best society for 
several seasons without any such desirable result ; and, altogether, 
the sudden arrival of their old friend, — with a ready-made stock of 
happiness and wealth for a daughter of 'Mr. Skifton, deceased,' 
whom they had never made up their mind to patronise, — and who 
now obviously did not require their patronising, — showed rather in 
the light of grievance than as a subject of congratulation. 

The excessive simplicity, too, of Gertrude did not suit them. 
The real, natural, unaffected, innocent independence of her manner ; 
anxious for nothing, resenting nothing, did not please them. Some 
said she was haughty ; and some said that she was dowdy ; and some 
that * she seemed to be as great a fool as her mother.' 

The stately handsome mature bridegroom was also the subject of 
captious remark. Some laughed at the wily widow * catching ' him 
for her daughter. Some thought that really the girl was not amiss, 
and might have done better than marry a man twice her age. Some 
affected to be mightily amused and tickled at the story of Old Sir 
Douglas going out to Italy to lecture his scapegrace nephew, and 
being caught in the toils hunself, and brought home captive. Some 
said he had ' behaved abominably to the young man ; ' persuaded 
the mother to reject his suit, and then made love to the daughter on 
his own account.' Some were of opinion that the mother and 
daughter were two intrigantes, who had thrown over the nephew 
when they found they could entrap the uncle, and ' wheedled ' a 
confirmed old bachelor till they brought him to the point of matri- 
mony. 

"When was there ever any marriage arranged, which bitter 
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tongueB did not slur, — and idle tongaes canvass, — and enyious tongues 
find fault with, — and careless tongues discuss? Proving only, in 
the slurring, canvassing, fault-finding, and discusung, the great 
mystery of preference; and the impossibility of common-place 
understandings being brought to feel that such preference is Gh)d^ 
inspiration, and not a scheme of man's making, — ruled like a 
map or an account-book, with the set boundaries of the one, or 
the apportioned valuing of the other, to regulate the result. 

' Why did she love him T Carious fool, be still. 
Is human love the growth of human wiU T ' 

No— nor of human comprehension. Those who loved would 
£Edn escape, it may be, from the thrall. Those who do not love 
would give the world to be able to bend and bow their hearts 
and imaginations to the choice that would < answer ' in all respects, — 
the choice that would do them credit, — ^that would promote their 
worldly advancement, — that would satisfy friends and prudence, 
and their own predetermined rules. 

It cannot be. Love steps in, with a smiling mastery, and waves 
the magic wand which makes them tremble and obey ! Love — ^the 
great magician — by the light of whose lamp palaces arise brighter 
than Aladdin's; at whose bidding voices more melodious than 
Ariel's, sound his sweet chorus of ' Follow I FoUow,' whose luring 
from common-place things may end in wrecking us ; but rapturous 
are the hours first passed ; sailing with the tide, down the rapid 
river of unretuming time I 

Gertrude was sailing down that stream ; lit by the warm sun- 
shine joy, and lulled by the music of its rippling waves. 

Lady Charlotte was made a little restless and unhappy : both by 
the ironical jealousies we have alluded to ; the great desire she had 
to collect together all sorts of titled 'relations and guests; and the 
extreme reluctance of the bridegroom to be made ' a public spectacle,' 
as he termed it A reluctance which Gertrude seemed fully to share 
— and to yield only from love of her mother, to the desire of the 
latter for die pomps and ceremonies of the nuptial day. 

The day came; and the guests. That agitated and agitating 
vision of bridal vestments, murmured replies at the altar, blushing 
bridesmaids, and a veiled bride, — the sobbing kiss, the hurried 
departure, — the cheers of the mob gathered round the doors, and 
the blank silence afterwards in spite of crowds and tumultuous 
chattering, which mark the progress of a ' Wedding Day,' — ^were 
all gone through, — as they have been gone through a million 
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times, and will be gone through a million and a million timet 
more. And before Lady Charlotte's weak, vain, loving heart had 
recovered from its agitation, < Sir Douglass and Lady Boss, were 
oflf on their way to Olenrossie. * 

On their way to Glenrossie ! Ah ! what other rapture, what 
other fulness of joy, shall compare to the day, when the woman 
who loves deeply and truly, is borne to the home of the man she so 
loves? • 

For ever ! The human ' for-ever * — the for-ever ' till death do 
us part,' how it stretches out its illimitable future of joy, as we eit, 
hand linked in hand, sure of each other, of existence, of love, of all 
that makes a paradise of earth ; and the hedges and boundaries 
that divide lands, flee past before our dreamiLg eyes ; and the morn- 
ing sun glows into noon ; and the noon bums and fades ; and the 
day sinks again, with a crimson haze, into sunset — and perhaps the 
sweet and quiet light — the pale light of the moon — swims up into 
that sea of blue, men call the sky ; while still we are journeying on 
to the one spot on earth where we have cast our anchor of hope ; to 
the trees and lawns, and rocks and hills, and gardens of flowers, and 
paths of delight, which were till now all uis : but since the morning 
are cubs! — the place we have loved without ever seeing it, 
perhaps, — the place that saw his boyhood ; where his people drew 
breath ; where his dear ones have lived and died ; where toe hope to 
live and die — Home ! The blessed word — Homb I 

So, in the shadows and lights of one of the sweetest nights of 
English summer. Sir Douglas Boss and Gertrude journeyed on ; so, 
in the clear moonlight of the advanced hours, they drove through the 
solemn darkened approach, scented with the aromatic odour of the pine 
trees ; and so, the journey ending at last, Sir Douglas turned to his 
new-made bride, — before the bustle of entrance and welcome, the 
barking of dogs, the ringing of bells, the flutter and hurry of wel- 
come and reception, should break in on their silent dream of joy, — 
and passionately kissing her cheek, murmured softly in her ear as he 
led her in, * God bless this day to both of us ! May you be happy 
here, my Gertrude, and never regret the day that made you mine 
for ever ! ' 

For ever I 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

PABADISB. 

Glenbossib was Paradise. For many and many a day afiter 
Gertrude had crossed the threshold of that stately castle, she firmly 
helieved that no other home so perfect had ever opened upon hridal 
eyes. The extraordinary heauty of that wild scenery ; hlue lake, 
hrown mountain, and wild foaming stream ending in abrupt water- 
falls ; the stately growth of the incense-breathing old fir-trees ; the 
ceaseless change of prospect from different mountain paths ; the 
glad welcome of the old tenantry to ' the lady ' of their long absent 
master; the delicious power of helping; of visiting the poor, and 
blind, and sick, and bed-ridden, and being able to alter their degrees 
of suffering, and act as an inferior Providence in favour of those 
obscure and uncared-for destinies ; with the sunshine of love and 
approval over all she said, did, or planned, from the enamoured Sir 
Douglas; — ^lefb nothing to desire of happiness in Gbrtrude's 
heart. 

And then, very slowly, very quietly, very unexpectedly, and yet 
very clearly, she awoke to the perception that in her Paradise there 
was a snake. Not a great magnificent satanic snake. Not a 
serpent with a cherub's head, as in the old pictures ; coiling round 
the smooth -stemmed trees, glittering and rippling with a river-like 
movement in its gliding body and varnished skin. Not a python of 
strange majesty and power, disputing the sense of Heaven's clear 
revelations, and undermining the authority of its ordinances, by words 
of seeming wisdom, voluble and sweet as those dim oracles which 
the priesthood of Apollo sent through metal tubes to make the 
heathen altars seem divine. Not a creature that awed and yet 
fascinated ; whose presence was a mystery, and its counsel almost a 
scornful command. But a little sliding, slithering, mean, small 
snake : a ' snake in the grass : ' a snake whose tiny bite the heel 
might almost carelessly spurn when it seemed to pursue, and whoso 
power to wound might be doubted and smiled over, till the miracle 
of death by its venom were irrevocably proved ! A snake that 
looked like a harmless eft. 

Nothing but the instinctive repulsion which exists in certain 
natures to reptiles even when unseen, their presence being discover- 
able to the inner soul of feeling though not to the outward sense^ 

X 
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could haye inspired Gertrude with the ayersion she gradoally felt 
for Sir Douglas's half-sister, Alice Boss. 

Alice had not offended the hride ; on the contrary, she flattered 
her; she ohviously endeayoured to please, to wind round her, to 
become necessary to her. She went beyond the mere yielding up 
gracefully the small delegated authority which for many years she 
had seemed to exercise, from being ' the only one of the family 
resident at the Castle.' She was not satisfied with dropping to the 
condition of friend and equal ; she rather assumed that of poor 
relation and humble companion. She chose toleration, and repu- 
diated welcome. As to die near connexion between herself and Sir 
Douglas, she always alluded to it in a humble, half-mournful, 
apologetic manner, as if it were a fault, but not Iter fault ; and yet 
a fault for which she was willing to make amends to the extent of 
her feeble powers. She behayed towards him as towards one who 
was to be admired, reyerenced, wondered at ; but to love him would 
be taking too great a Uberty. Still, in her own subservient way she 
contriyed to impress him with a notion of humble worship : and she 
lost DO opportunity of increasing that impression even while she 
deprecated all evidences of its ruling spirit in her mind. 

The very first evening they were all seated at the oaken table 
where books, and flowers, and carpet- work lay in crowded com- 
panionship : she softly gathered together, with a little trembling sigh 
a sort of select harvest from among the books ; saying, with tho 
fllow Highland drawl peculiar to some Scotch voices : — 

* I should have moved these before ; for I count them as my very 
■own ; but they have lain here so long ! Of course I know nothing 
■of military matters, even now ; but I have made quite a collection 
of books about armour, and about forces in different countries, and 
fortifications of various kinds — and histories of battles ! I have a 
pedlar's pack of them ; Gustavus of Sweden, with no end of plates ; 
and I have even got, — ^you will laugh, — I have even got a great big 
▼olume called the " Tactics of Elian ; " showing all the modes of 
disposing armies in the Greek and Roman days.' 

* The Tactics of Elian ! WTiat upon earth are they ? ' said 
Gtorude, laughing. 

*Well, I cannot explain it better than I have done, — in niy 
simple way,' — drawled Alice. * The book shows how tluv lev! 
armies into the field, and how they placed their troops. I have lucn 
80 accustomed to think of a soldier's life in all ways' (and !»- re she 
looked deprecatingly towards Sir Douglas), * that no book nh.nit it 
seemed dull to me; and I found very curious things. Such cruel 
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ihinga I Think of instructions how to take a fort in two several 
ways ; one way if you are obliged to consider the lives of your men 
(how many of them are killed, in fact) ; and another way if yon 
'' can afford to expend men ; " yes, that is the exact expression ; I 
remember it ; it shocked me to think of the calculation. A crud 
life, but a brave life/ — and again she looked at her half-brother, 
who was smiling with an amused expression, as she slowly delivered 
her little oration. 

'And have you studied these military grammars, so that yom 
could undertake these tasks ? ' 

' Yes, I think I could take a fort,' she answered, in a grav» 
deliberate unconscious manner. 

* And a bridge ? ' 

' Yes — ^a bridge. And I could construct a pontoon, — and move 
troops across the marshes.' (Which she pronounced mairshes,) 

* What a pity you were not bom a generation earlier, Alice, and 
that your abilities were not employed in the disastrous retreat from 
Walcheren I ' 

' Well, I just forbode that you would laugh at me,' — she said, 
with the same placid drawl ; ' and so I do not mind ; and PU carry 
away my books, and put them in the shelves of the Tower-room. 
I've never changed my room, you know : perhaps I should change 
it now ? If Lady Boss thinks — ^when she goes over the castle ' — 
and here she made one of her faces of humble deprecating inquiry, 
and paused. 

< Oh ! dear no,' said GFertiiide, eagerly : and ' Oh ! no, no,' broke 
in Sir Douglas with equal warmtL * You've lived there all your 
life ; I should be sorry indeed, if now — ' 

' And I should be sorry,' said Gertrude, with a kindly smile, 
' that my coming should have such a disagreeable result. I hope, 
unless the day should come when you would leave us and the Tower- 
room, for some very pleasant reason, that it will be home as it has 
always been.' 

A glance sharper than at all agreed with the drawling quiet voice, 
shot from Alice's grey eyes ; a glance of doubtful inquiry : and then 
she demurely replied : — 

' It is not very probable, after so many years, that I should haye 
the reason for leaving which you think so pleasant, Lady Boss.' 

The bride was young and quick of feeling, and she looked down 
and blushed very red ; for she did not know how to get over her 
little difficulty. She knew that when she spoke, with her sweet, 
cordial smile, of some ' very pleasant reason ' for leaving, she meant 
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if Alice went away to be married, and she comprehended tliat hit 
new sister-in-law had doubted whether she meant this speech in a& 
sincerity : since Alice was certainly what in common parlance u 
called, even when the party still retains daims to personal attractioOy 
' an old maid.' 

Alice did retmn claims to personal attraction : her well-shaped 
head, — though its banded hair was of that disagreeable dry drab 
coloiu:, which had not yet the advantage of our modem ftshion of 
being dyed of a golden red, — surmounted a long, slender white 
throat ; and a figure which, if somewhat too spare fur artistic notions 
of beauty, was, as her maid expressed it, * jimp and genteel.' 

She moved (as she spoke) with slow precision ; and not without 
some degree of grace. The only positively disagreeable thing abont 
her, was a certain watchfulness, which disturbed and fascinated you. 
Do what you would, Alice's eyes were on you. You felt them fixed 
on your shoulder ; your forehead ; the back of your head ; your hands; 
your feet ; the sheet of paper on which you were writing a letter ; 
the title and outside cover of the book you were reading ; the 
harmless list you were making out of your day's shopping ; the 
anxious calculation of your year's income ; and the little vague sketch 
you scribbled while your mind was occupied about other things. 

I have spoken of her as the snake in this Paradise ; but there was 
something essentially feline, also, in her whole manner ; and indeed 
the cat is, among inferior animals, what the snake is among a lower 
order of creatures. The noiseless, cautious, circuitous mode in 
which she made her way across a room was cat-like ; the dazed 
quiet of her eyes on common occasions, had the expression of a cat 
utting in the sun ; and the startling illumination of watchful atten- 
tion in them at other times, recalled to our fancy the same creature 
catching sight of its prey. Even the low purring, and rubbing of 
pussy's soft fur against your side, seemed to find its analogy in her 
slow soft words of flattery : as the gentle approach, which neither 
required nor even accepted any returning caress, resembled the 
gliding to and fro on some familiar hearUi of that unloving little 
domestic animal, whose cry is alien and weird to our ears, and its 
shape like a diminished tiger. 

Above all, in her gravity and changelessness, she was cat-like. 

The dog (our other household inmate) has his variety of moods, 
like his master. He is joyous, eager, sulky, angry, restless ; con- 
scious of our love or displeasure ; capable of correction ; able to 
learn ; has his own preferences too ; welcoming some of the habitual 
visitors to his master's house, growling at others, — ^he only knows 
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why. He loyes the children of the house ; he submits to hare 
baby's awkward helpless fat fingers thrust in his eye, without resent- 
ment. He romps with the boys, and with his own species ; affect- 
ing the fiercest onslaughts, and then mumbling with a mouth like 
velvet when the mimic war leaves him victor in the play I He is a 
creature made up of variety. But a cat is alvoays the same. Equally 
on her guard with friend and foe — stealthy, indifferent, unsympa* 
thizing — as willing to gnaw the babe in its cradle as the rat in the 
bam ; and gliding away to attend to her own private interests let 
what will be the event of the hour in the household circle of which 
she forms part. She is a daily mystery, and a nightly annoyance. 
In the midst of our tame city-life she is /era natura. We advertise 
our dogs as * Lost, or stolen,' but we say of our cat that she has 
* gone away.' 

Even in going away she consults her own convenience ; she does 
not stay, like the dog, because she is ours, and because we are there ; 
but only so long as she is comfortable. 

Alice Boss was comfortable at Glenrossie, and she wished to stay. 
She saw with curiosity and attention the conscious blush of the young 
wife, when she had alluded to the chance of her leaving the castle 
for a ' pleasant reason.' She herself was not the least embarrassed ; 
she was merely watchful. She was guessing at her new relative's 
disposition. She finished reaping her little harvest of books, and 
said her maid would fetch them. 

* And when they are sorted, Lady Boss, and all on the shelves, 
you'll maybe look in to my lonely den, in the Tower-room, and have 
n gay good laugh at the fittings there ; for the walls will match the 
books for soldiering. There are prints of most of the notable heroes 
of modem wars ; and there's one, the best of all, that I spent a 
golden piece or two getting framed, and I'll leave you to guess who 
tlioi will be.' 

And the upward glance and grave smile were again directed to 
her taU half-brother, who had risen from his seat and was turning 
over the leaves of one of the * military grammars ' with some interest. 
He was rather touched too at the mention of the ' lonely den,' and 
he gave a little friendly tap to the pale cheek of hb half-sister, say- 
'^^g gftily* * Well, this hero will come and see your other heroes to- 
morrow ; and so will Gertrade.' 

The little tap on the cheek was more or less pleasant to Alice; 
but it woke no dimpling smile nor tender answering look. 

* I would like very much to show them all to Lady Boss,' she 
said, quietly. 
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For one waTering moment Gbrtrude seemed about to speak. She, 
too, was touched at the solitary picture of life in the ' lonely den ; ' 
she thought of saying something kind to her new sister-in-law. 

' Call me Gertrude ; do not call me " Lady Boss," ' was the sen- 
tence that rose to her young lips. But there was a brief space of 
chill silence, no one could say why ; and the words remained un- 
spoken. 
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CHAPTEB XIX. 

ALICB BOSS. 

Alice was the first to break that silence. ' And how did you leave 
Kenneth ? ' she said ; ' and when will he be coming to Torriebum ? 
His feckless mother's been in great distress about him, by what I 
hear.' 

'Kennetli's better,' shortly answered Sir Douglas, as he bent 
again over a book of military plans ; and his handsome brow visibly 
clouded over. 

The illuminated pussy-eat eyes had diamonds in them for a 
second or two, as Alice listened. She looked first at Sir Douglas 
and then at (Gertrude, who bad followed up her husband's assurance 
with the words, — 

* Oh ! yes, better ; so much belter ; quite well ; only not strong 
yet' 

The words were nothing ; only the manner, the hurried and 
embarrassed manner ; and the blush, another blush deeper than the 
one which had betrayed her consciousness that Alice doubted over 
* the pleasant reason ' speech. 

What had happened ? 

Had Kenneth done something extremely wrong and disgraceful ? 
something the whole family were to be ashamed of, and shamed by, 
as soon as it was known ? 

Alice thought that quite possible. She knew a great deal of hard 
gossip about her young nephew, though she hod steadily refused to 
have anything to do with his mother, or to visit her, or admit her to 
the * lonely den.' 

That tabooed female might call herself ' Mrs. Boss Heaton of 
Torriebum.'— or by any other name she pleased, — ^now she wai 
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again married ' more decent! j ; ' but to Miss Alice Boss she re- 
mained, and was destined to remain for ever, * Maggie of the Mill/ 

Certainly her son Kenneth was very likely to haye done some- 
thing disgraceful. 

Or had he merely done something so outrageously extravagant 
that his uncle had quarrelled with him? Involved himself past 
retrieval ? ruined himself, in fact, at the very outset of his career ? 

Alice resolved to go the very next day and make a visit far over 
the hills, and < ayont the Falls,' to that Dowager Countess of Cloch- 
naben, who in the opening pages of this history was already a 
Dowager Countess, though a young widow ; and mother to the 
sickly Earl of Clochnaben and to Lorimer Boyd. 

The sickly Earl was still sickly, and still alive ; and to say truth, 
Alice Eoss had wasted many a year in endeavouring so to compass 
her ends that she might become head nurse in that establishment, by 
manjing the invalid. But the Dowager-widow was too wary for 
such a plan to succeed ; and without absolutely ' cutting ' Miss Boss 
at any period of their long acquaintance, she so plainly held her 
aloof when her intentions became visible, and so continuously 
frustrated the cleverest little plots, that Alice became weary of the 
struggle, and patient perforce. 

The Dowager was now an elderly female ; the Earl not a bit 
nearer death apparently than in his weakly adolescence ; and the 
two women continued friends ; though the elder had well-founded 
suspicions that the younger cherished an idea of succeeding by in- 
heritance, OS it were, to the coveted post ; and of so ingratiating 
herself with Lord Clochnaben, that he would need her when his 
mother came to die — and needing her, would marry her then. 

If it had ever occurred to the Earl of Clochnaben that he would 
be made more comfortable by having a wife, and that wife Miss 
Boss, he certainly would have proposed ; for he thought of nothing 
but his own comfort But it did not occur to him. He did not 
want to be beloved ; he wanted to be attended to, and he had already 
all the attention he could desire. He did not want to be amused ; 
he was not amusable. He wanted his three draughts a-day poured 
out for him, and his pills brought to him at night. AU which had 
been done, and continued to be done, by his mother's maid, from his 
boyhood to the present hour. 

And so the years rolled on ! * While there is life there is hope,' 
— and Alice was of a persevering nature. She paid her patient visits 
to the dull old house and its inmates, and sat at home on days when 
the Dowager had intimated that ' if it was fine ' she would drive to 
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Olenrossie. She walked bj the side of Lord Clochnaben's garden-diair. 
She plajed cards with him on week-days ; and heard texts expounded, 
with long wandering * discourses ' and longer wandering prayers from 
Lady Clochnaben'sfavourite ' meenistcr/ on Sundays. It wasa curiously 
dull life, but it suited Alice. Her mother's few fiiends had formerly 
sent for her occasionally, for gaieties in Edinburgh ; Perth hunts ; 
and county balls ; and she had partaken of these moderate pleasures 
in her own tranquil and reserved manner ; neither feeling nor ex- 
pressing any particular gratitude to those who had invited her ; 
never showing the least glimmer of desire to stay a day beyond the 
time first appointed ; nor knitting intimacies, and promising that 
eager correspondence which girls so frequently indulge in, with 
any of her own sex and age, whom she might fall in with ou these 
occasions. 

People got rather tired of inviting Alice Eoss ; and the sum- 
monses to assist at gaieties became few and far between. She was 
not one of your ' useful ' young ladies. She never played quadrilles 
or waltzes for a stand-up impromptu dance, in a gay party of bright 
juniors ; gracefully shelving herself, as an elderly and faded virgin. 
She knitted no warm slippers for gouty old gentlemen or chilly 
dowagers. Her care was confined to keeping her own little toes 
warm. She never ' sat back ' in any body's carriage in her life. She 
always * declined to drive ' on such occasions — lamenting, with a 
grave smile, that she was not ' as robust as some folk,' to whom it 
was indifferent which side they occupied in a barouche. She never 
pronounced the agreeable sentence, * Oh ! but let me fetch it ; I am 
just going upstairs,' — to some lady oblivious of her work-box or 
carpet canvas. Of the three conjugations, active, passive, or 
neuter, she understood only the two latter. 

In the apparent decline of the little popularity she had once en- 
joyed, she showed neither resentment nor regret. It seemed all one 
to her whether she were invited or left out ; whether her mother's 
old friends died off, or forgot her, or, from any overwhelming grief, 
were unable to send for her as formerly to form part of their homo 
circle. She had a most discouraging way of receiving news of 
such persons ; replying to her interlocutors by the two mouo- 
eyllables of ' Yes ' and * Oh.' The * Yes ' being slightiy inter- 
rogative, and the * Oh,' a calm assent, not an exclamation. As 
thus: 

* You have heard, dear Miss Ross, of your cousin Dalrymple's 
Jiisfortune ? ' 

•No.' 
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* Welly he was penuaded to enter in that specubition of Indian 
railways lately planned, so Lady Miller told me/ 

•Yes?' 

' And he is completely rained ! Bjs eldest girl is going out as a 
governess.' 

'Oh.' 

' Lady Miller told me, too, the horrid story of the death of Mrs. 
Frozer's two liftle girls by bmning ; long ago, you know ; when 
Clochnaben was a boy.' 

•Yes?' 

' There was a Christmas party in the house, and the nurses went 
down to see the company, leaving the candle near the little beds, and 
the curtains caught fire in the draught of the door, which had been left 
ajar ; and the poor children's cries weren't heard because of the music 
downstairs, and when they found they were quite dead — suffocated ! ' 

' Oh.' 

Let it not be supposed, however, from this undemonstrative style 
of conversation, that Alice Boss was in very truth indifferent to the 
course of events. In all that touched hendf, she was keen, far- 
sighted, and long-remembering. She never foigot an injury. She 
never omitted an opportunity. 

Her cat-like resemblance extended to the order and method of her 
every-day life. In the open daylight of social intercourse, she was 
tranquil and unobtrusive, or purring and courteous; but in the 
darkness of solitary hours — in the ' Tone den ' — her mind prowled 
and capered, and took its light leaps in pursuit of prey. There, 
the dazed eyes resumed their brilliant watchfulness ; and gleamed 
over the gloom of her destiny. There, the many calculations for 
small and great ends were methodically arranged, and plans laid for 
besieging, undermining, and beleaguering, such as find no place in 
military books. The tactics of Ehan were nothing in comparison 
with the tactics of Alice. 

Not that she was always successful. There is such a thing as 
being too cautious, too calculating; in common parlance, -'too 
clever by half,' 

Those who have settled and secret motives for all they say and 
do, are apt to ascribe the same amount of motive to others; and 
to found their strategy upon a state of things which does not exist. 
Sometimes, therefore, she over-reached herself, and was dSrotU^e 
by the very simplicity of those with whom she had to deal The 
ground she had to march over at such tunes afforded no cover for 
sharp-shooting or ambuscade. 
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Still she studied unremittingly ; and endeayoured to master the 
peculiarities and varieties of characters veiy different from her own. 
Her half-brother had been one of her earliest studies. Almost as 
soon as she could think at all, she thought about him. That shj^ 
impressionable, passionate, generous nature seemed reyealed to her 
understanding, though in matters of feeling they had no link in 
common. She had a great opinion of his power to charm, though 
she scarcely knew why. For a great number of years she continually 
expected him to marry ; then came a phase of time when she 
entirely rid her mind of any such disagreeable expectation ; and 
then, as life faded away, and the * pleasant reason ' for leaving her 
own * lonely den ' did not occur, she grew to hope such an event was 
out of the question I She had ' kept house ' for Sir Douglas during 
his intervals of home residence. Now, all that was over. There 
sat the sunny-haired, dove-eyed contrast to herself, enthroned and 
idolised. 

Alice did not like it. 



CHAPTER XX. 

LADY CLOCHNABKN. 

The morning after her display of military books she rose early, 
and putting on her short, well-fitting riding-habit, she rode her 
Highland pony across the hills to Cloclmaben. 

As it was no part of Alice's tactics to be frank, she did not begin 
with the real purpose of her visit, namely to discover anything 
Lorimer Boyd might have written about Kenneth ; but affected to 
have made her early expedition in order to inform dear Lady Cloch- 
naben that the bride had now arrived and settled at Glenrossie. 

She drawled forth this news, and the impression made upon her 
by the bride, slowly and quietly, without apparent eagerness or 
interest The Countess of Clochnaben was standing with her hands 
behind her, superintending the planting of some trees, when Alice 
alighted from her pony. 

She was so tall, and stood so firmly, that you might think she 
herself had been planted in the ground; and so thoroughly well 
jplanted, that no storm would avail to uproot her. She had been in 
youth what is termed ' a fine woman,' — ^very stately ; but the worst 
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of immeasurably stately women is, that in old age they are apt to 
become gaunt. The Countess of Clochnaben had become gaunt. 
She was also very severe in her opinion of others ; gaunt in mind as 
well as body. She kept very early hours. The iron vibration of 
the rusty old clock in the court-yard, very seldom had the advantage 
of her in getting the hours of six in sunmier and seven in winter 
struck fairly through, before her stem tread was heard on the outer 
staircase. These morning hours being often cbill, and the gusty 
mountain-gaps full of wbat Shakespeare calls ' an eager and a 
nipping air,' she habitually wore over her cap, as a shield against 
rheumatic headache, a small quilted black silk bonnet ; and when 
she headed her breakfast-table, what with this peculiarity of costume, 
the rigid and erect carriage of her tall body, and the prepared 
severity of her mouth, she looked like a venerable judge about to 
pass sentence on a criminal. 

And, indeed, she was continually passing sentence on criminals. 
Most of her neighbours and connexions were criminals in her eyes ; 
and she spent her time in reviewing their conduct with much 
asperity. 

The late Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland told a fnend that, with 
respect U) females brought before him for crime, he was ' generally 
inclined to believe in their guilt.' Whether he held the strict 
opinion of the Eoman Cassar, that it was a fault in a woman even to 
be accused or suspected, he did not explain. Neither did Lady 
Clochnaben explain the grounds of her decisions ; but it is certain 
that she generally concluded females (and most males) whom she 
summoned for judgment into the Court Session held in her own 
mind to be ' guilty .' 

She was wont to say, grimly, in speaking of any plan pro- 
posed to her by persons she thought incompetent, — ' I give it 
my determined opposition.' And it was on these occasions that her 
factor — ^nominally (very nominally) 'factor to the Earl of Cloch- 
naben ' — ^used to observe, that she was ' an awfu ' woman to contra- 
vene.' She herself bore out the factor's assertion. She never made 
use of that common phrase, ' That is my opinion.' She heard the 
opinion of others ; mowed it down with an absolute reversal ; and 
after setting her thin lips, with a sort of preflEUse of negation, said in 
a hard distinct voice, ' That's my dictuTn.^ All her opinions were 
• dictums,' and all her ' dictums ' were laws. 

She was, as I have already observed, very severe on her neigh- 
bours. She said she had an * abhorrence ' of sin, and no doubt she 
had ; and she pronounced two ' dictums ' or dicta, that greatly 
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troubled Kenneth's tutor step-father, who was inclined to be liberal 
in such matters. The first of these was, * Don't talk to me of 
temptation ; temptations are just simply the sauce the devil serves 
up fools with.' ^d the second, * GKkl's mercy is a great encourage- 
ment to obstinate o£fenders.' 

Indeed, oflfenders of all kinds, obstinate or repentant, found no 
favour in her eyes. Heaven might pardon them, but Lady Cloch- 
naben could not. 

She had a soi-t of gleam of indulgence for the invalided Cloch- 
naben. He was not ' a sinner,' but ' a poor creature.' She was not 
exactly fond of him ; because (as the same shrewd factor who con- 
sidered her ' an awfii' woman to contravene ' observed) there were 
two words which were not to be found in her leddyship's vocabulary ; 
^ fond* and * give* She was both fierce and parsimonious. But 
what little milk of human kindness there was in her rugged nature, 
and what narrow notions of sacrifice, either of her own time or 
personal comfort, existed there, — existed for the behoof and benefit 
of Clochnaben. 

Once, indeed, she had been betrayed into a burst of something 
almost like maternal tenderness. 

When Mrs. Frascr's two httle girls were burnt, Clochnaben (a 
very timid helpless lad) had fled fi-om the scene ; and, for a brief 
space, it was thought he, too, might have perished. He was found, 
however, crouched in the garden, and brought back to the house. 
When his mother beheld him safe and unsinged, in the gladness of 
her surprise she caught him to her breast with a hearty embrace. 
But immediately afterwards, rocollecting the needless terror and 
anxiety she had endured on his account, she thrust him from her 
with one vigorous hand, just far enough to administer with the other 
a remarkably well-directed pugilistic blow in the pit of the stomach, 
exclaiming, < That will teach you not to triflo with my feelings 
another time.' 

She did not permit any of her feelings to be trifled with. She 
had watched Alice Ross's attempt to marry him with more dis- 
pleasure than fear. She did not choose that he should marry. She 
gave all such schemes 'her determined opposition.' She always 
looked beyond the frail life of her eldest son, to Lorimer Boyd. 
Lorimer was to marry. Clochnaben wos to die single. She looked 
upon him as a sort of locum tenens and temporary representative of 
the family ; the future fortunes of which were to bo in the hands of 
his brother, after he should be quietly reposing in the family vault. 
She was extremely proud of lorimer. She had the poems which 
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he published as a young collegian, bound in scarlet morocco and laid 
conspicuously on the table in Qie great sitting-room, — ^a room hung 
round with the hard portraits of his ancestors ; and she boasted a 
good deal of his abilities to her few intimate friends. 

She had often boasted of her son Lorimer to Alice Ross ; and 
now, when that astute little personage in the grey riding-habit had 
made her announcement of the arrival of young Lady Boss, an 
impatient sigh and a ' glowering ' look told at once that neither the 
bride nor the subject were particularly welcome. 

In truth, if Lady Clochnaben could have given this marriage her 
' determined opposition/ she would have done so with quite as much 
vigour as the reader of the tactics of Elian. Her woman's instinct 
told her, hard woman though she was, that Lorimer Boyd had taken 
an interest in Gertrude Skifton beyond what he chose to admit. It 
was not for nothing, she thought, that after mentioning the Skiftons 
in eyery letter he wrote, — quoting them, praising them, delighting 
in them, — he suddenly ' kept silence even from good words ; ' and, 
afler once or twice mentioning in a gloomy and constrained way 
the parties they were making with Sir Douglas and Kenneth aC 
Naples, ceased altogether to comment on their existence. 

Lady Clochnaben was of opinion that Lorimer ' had thought of 
the girl for himself.' And though she probably would have con- 
sidered such a match, — in spite of Gertrude's fortune and good 
connexion on her mother's side, — not nearly good enough for the 
condescension of her consent, — still she resented the chance bemg 
taken out of her power, and her favourite son being, as she shrewdly 
suspected, wounded and disappointed. 

They were cousins, too, by a sort of distant Scotch cousinhood ; 
the Clochnabens and Lady Charlotte Skifton ; and, though they 
repudiated all knowledge of the Skifion element in the family, they 
considered Lady Charlotte to be bound to them by that inextri- 
cable tic. 

Lady Clochnaben had no motive for reserve, and she abused the 
young Lady Eoss'in round set terms : though she did not know her. 
She sneered a good deal at Sir Douglas. She hoped the marriage 
might turn out well, but that sort of marriage very seldom succeeded. 
She condescended to say she would come over 'to the castle/ 
' though the bride little deserved such attention,' and that Cloch- 
naben would come also : that was enough. 

Then she entered on a branch of the subject most eagerly listened 
to by Alice : the gossip that had percolated through various channels 
respecting Kenneth's admiration for Gertrude, and how his undo 
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had cut him out, and ^hat a worthless smner Kenneth was. And 
old Ladj Clochnaben gave a jocose little shako to the black quilted 
bonnet, with a grotesque attempt at gaiety; for she thought it 
a good joke that Kenneth should be ousted and outwitted, though 
she thouc;ht it no joke at all that her son Lorimer should lose his 
chance of winning the same prize. 

And all being said that could be said, in croaking dispraise of the 
new-married couple, the black-capped judge proceeded to the trial 
of another cause. With which indeed Sir Douglas was also more 
or less connected : the said cause being the conduct of the Episco- 
palian clergyman on the estate of Glenrossie, who was actually 
endeavouring, ' most improperly ' — as the irate dowager expressed 
it, — to get a disused burying-ground consecrated for burials in his 
own parish I 

Now the small Episcopal Church and its interests had been 
confided by Sir Douglas to Savile Heaton, the tutor who had married 
Maggie, on that gentleman's own petition ; and it was hardly 
possible to imagine a greater complication than the state of matters 
induced by this arrangement. Scanty as the population was, there 
was a Free Kirk, a Scotch Established Church, and the somewhat 
decorated little temple of worship over which Mr. Savile Heaton 
presided, the Episcopalian Church, — on which he spent the very 
slender funds he could command of his own ; in which he preached 
rather elaborate sermons ; and for which he had trained a little band 
of singers, accompanied by a small organ. 

The amount of fierce quarrelling among the diflfering Christians 
of these three churches; the frenzy of scorn ; the sly backbiting; 
the consigning of each other's souls to eternal and unavoidable 
perdition ; the losing sight of all the reality and purposes of prayer 
in the rabid disputes of how prayer should be offered up, — was a 
spectacle for men and augels ! 

Maggie held with her husband ; though she yawned all through 
the sermon, and frequently came to afternoon church in a state of 
drowsy half-tipsiness. 

Her father, the old miller, went to the Free Kirk ; h^r mother 
to the Established, * as a decent body ought ; ' and they agreed in 
little except in being generally * fou ' on a Sunday evening. 

Lady Clochnaben was Presbyterian ; and so was Miss Alice 
Boss ; and both these ladies belonged also to that wide-sproad and 
influential sect, the Pharisees. They were continually thaiikiiig 
Ood that they were better than their neighbours ; and lost in c»>a- 
tcmplation of the mote in their brother's eye. 
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On the morning that Alice had chosen to ride over to the grim 
grey castle on the mistj hills, Lady Clochnahen had received a letter 
from Lorimer which extremely displeased her: a letter in answer 
to one of her own, in which she expressed her intention to give her 
< most determined opposition ' to schemes of the sort set on foot in 
the neighbouring parish hy Mr. Heaton, and requested Lorimer to 
remonstrate with Sir Douglas Boss respecting the conduct of that 
gentleman. 

She called her son's attention to a report of proceedings elsewhere^ 
respecting the consecration of a cemetery ; sending it thickly inter- 
spersed, at its impressive passages, with dashes from her finn hand 
in rigorous lines of ink. She said Savile Heaton had defended his 
opinions by the absurd and overstrained piece of reasoning, — ^that 
God having chosen to make the body the visible temple of a living 
soul, it behoved man surely to lay back the clay He had so honoured, 
with reverent farewell prayer, in the earth which he also created. 
She considered the extract she sent ' a full and sufficient answer to 
such twaddle.' Such sentences as the following met with her especial 
approval : — 

* This was a Presbyterian country ; where the consecration of 
burying-grounds was not only considered a thing of no use, but was 
condemned as superstitious and allied to Popery. Consecration of 
the solid portions of the cemetery was an insult to the proprietors 
of the ground. Churchyards and churches, and many other places, 
were consecrated many hundred years ago ; but the Beformation 
swept these consecrations away; the will of the nation reduced 
them to nonentities. To consecrate would be to give the Episcopa- 
lians a right to the service of burial. Why should such favour be 
shown to Episcopalians? Presbyterians, who had acquired rights 
of bmial in the same ground, might justly feel themselves aggrieved : 
and others might feel only merriment and surprise that such a cere- 
mony had been indulged in at all. It was good for nothing. The 
cemetery was neither the better nor the worse for it : though it might 
indeed lead to a feeling against the cemetery in the minds of 
Presbyterians, wlio would iiot me it as tJity might otherwise have 
done? 

Could Lady Clochnahen have seen the gloomy and contemptuous 
smile witli which Lorimer read the last sentence, descriptive of the 
repugnance a right-minded Presbyterian would feel at the notion of 
being buried in ground defiled by consecration, she would have been 
still more provoked at his answer ; which abruptly said : — 

< With reference to your expectation that I should write to 
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Douglas to interfere with Mr. Heaton about the burying-ground, 
I wonder you do not see that I can do no such thing ; nor if I 
did, could my meddling be of any possible use. As to my feelings 
on the subject, if people prefer to be buried like dogs, let them be 
so buried ; but I quite agree with Savile Heaton, that the day 
which once held a human soul should not be returned to its parent 
earth as we shoot out rubbish on a midden ; and I cannot see why 
a piece of ground which is of neither use nor value to the present 
community, should remain useless, merely because people were for- 
merly so buried in it. The consecration will not, 1 presume, affect 
the poor dust lying there ; though, by the report you send me, it 
may discourage future corpses of the Presbyterian persuasion.' 

* This comes of residing abroad, you see, Alice,' said the Dowager, 
as she gave a vicious tightening to the folds of the letter, and then 
tapped it with her bony fore-finger. ' Lorimer has grown into a 
Latitudinarian, and, for aught I know, into something worse. But 
I'm just resolved to fight out this matter, and I'll do it. The vexy 
idea of the Torriebum folk makes mo sick ; and if you can't crush a 
man one way, you can another — that's my dictum.' 

WTiether, Uke the wrathful king who rashly said of Thomas h, 
Beckct that he wondered he had no subject who would rid him of 
that priest, and so procured his murder, — the angry Dowager ex- 
pressed before any very unscrupulous party her opinion that the place 
would be well rid of Mr. Heaton, — cannot be clearly known ; but 
his position, never a very comfortable one, was made more and more 
intolerable by a series of small and great annoyances, the last of 
which was attended with some danger, not only to him, but to Ger- 
trude Ross, and Sir Douglas. 

An anxious consultation had been held, as to the terms on which 
Mrs. Kenneth Boss of Torriebum, now Mrs. Heaton, should stand 
with the young Lady Koss. Alice had resolutely stood out, even in 
her loneliest days, against any communication with her. < She was 
not recognised by her mother,' was her sole observation when pressed 
on the subject. 

But Gertrude leaned to peace ; and to that quiet dealing with 
unfortunate events in families, so seldom adopted — though, if the 
dignity of reserve towards the world, on which such apparent indul- 
gence is founded, were more common, scandals would be kept private 
which the world only mocks at, and the persons affected by them 
would be the happier. It was decided that Lady Ross should pay 
her visit to Torriebum. 

To * cut ' the widow of Sir Douglas's brother, — the wife of the 
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clergyman who had brought Kenneth up, — ^would have been a yeiy 
harsh and difficult step to take. Intimacy was not desirable, was 
not probable ; but countenance and acknowledgment towards one bo 
nearly connected with Sir Douglas, seemed almost imperative. 

To Torriebum, Grertrude drove with her husband ; and shuddered 
over the account he gave, at the fatal bridge by the Falls, of the 
death of his brother. Her mind still full of the tragic tale, and of 
the description of Maggie herself in her youthful beauty, Gertrude 
entered the drawing-room, and was received by the occupant. 

Mr. Heaton was a shy, earnest-looking man, who spoke very 
little, and kept glancing at his wife as S all the years that had 
passed had fiEuled to quiet his expectations of her doing or saying 
something that would shock others. 

Maggie herself was beginning to grow rather fat and coarse, 
though still handsome. She was dressed in the mostoiUri style of 
the fashion, according to that peculiar faith in milliners which makes 
English, Scotch, and Irish women believe that they ought to put on, 
at their own firesides, toilettes which the French either never wear at 
all ; or only wear when dressed for visiting, and driving in the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

Maggie was a hundred times ' finer ' than the bride ; and with her 
finery she had adopted a sort of affectedly jolly, defiant manner, by 
which she intended to show that she neither desired to be patronised, 
nor would submit to be ' looked down upon.' 

All she said and did, jarred with the feelings of compassion and 
interest with which Grertrude's mind had been filled. 

As to Maggie, she saw Gertrude with bitter j>rejudioe. Kenneth, 
— her wild, insolent, vain Kenneth, — ^had not observed the silence 
practised by Lorimer Boyd towards his dowager mother. He had 
told his less awful parent that he was in love, and was beloved again ; 
and Maggie, remembering all his letter?, took the view consequent 
upon them ; namely, that she saw before her the jilting coquette who 
had ' thrown over ' the young lover, to become possessed of Glen- 
rossie Castle, and make a more wealthy marriage. 

The visit was awkward and embarrassed, in spite of gentle efforts 
at cordiality on the part of the bride ; all unconscious as she was of 
what was passing in Maggie's mind. 

At length she said to the latter that she would like to clamber up 
the Falls and look down on the view ; and ' Mrs. Ross-Heaton,' as 
she called herself, prepared to accompany her. When they had 
nearly reached the head of the Falls, and while a thick screen of 
mountain-ash and birch still hid the house they had left from view, 

K 
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a loud report Btarded them ; and^ looking through the trees, they 
saw smoke issuing from one of the windows. 

Descending rapidly, they retraced their steps towards the dwelling 
they had so lately left, and fbimd Sir Douglas and Savile Heaton 
standing in front of the house, angrily commenting on some disaster 
that had just taken place. 

On examination it was found that the iron hush of a cart-wheel 
— tightly plugged up at both ends with wood, in one of which a hole 
had been drilled, through which it had been filled with gunpowder, 
with a fuse inserted so as to form a grenade, — had been placed under 
the window of the drawing-room where they had been talking, 
and fired. 

The bush had burst into splinters ; spreading in all directions ; 
passing through the window and ceiling, and lodging in the floor of 
the room above. Glass was shattered ; fumitiure broken ; the smell 
of gunpowder still floated on the air. Maggie did not scream ; she 
stood panting and staring for a few seconds, and then with excessive 
fierceness she exclaimed, * I'd be glad their necks wero ground in 
our mill ! ' 

After which speech she flung herself into the arms of her husband ; 
and there continued sobbing wildly, till she saw, or imagined she 
saw, the retreating form of a man among the bushes ; when she 
suddenly ceased weeping, and sprang forward, with an activity very 
Borprising in so cumbersome a figure. 

ao one was discoverable however, and she came slowly back 
again. 

Her husband spoke kindly to her, and bade her take farewell of 
Sir Douglas and Gertrude, which she did somewhat sullenly ; Sir 
Douglas reiterating to Mr. Heaton assurances of assistance and 
goodwiD. 

Gertrude was very silent during the drive home. She had been 
frightened and bewildered ; and much that she found at Glenrossie 
was so disappointing. Maggie, so coarse and strange ; Alice, so 
ungenial and alien she scarcely knew why. The squabbles about 
religious forms, which had been discussed before her, so hideous and 
yet so trifling I 

She sighed, and turned to Sir Douglas, who had also been silently 
ruminating. She took his true frank hand, and he bent and kissed 
her as she sat silently there by his side. 

Much was disappointing ; but what could quench the joy of that 
love ? Much was disappointing ; but Sir Douglas, her own Douglas, 
was perfect ; and she was his * for ever ! ' 
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Pabadise had a cloud over it after this. Gertrude could not com- 
prehend bitterness : she had never felt it. Holy thoughts, with her, 
were peaceful thoughts. She talked a great deal with Mr. Heaton 
over his troubles and anxieties, and produced a corresponding degree 
of displeasure in rigid Lady Clochnaben, and watchful Alice Roes. 
Her principles were very lax, in their opinion. She had even been 
guilty, one Sabbath evening, of singing. Sir Douglas had caught 
cold out fishing ; his eyes were inflamed ; he could not read or 
occupy himself in any way, and his wife opened her well-worn 
music-book, and sat down to amuse him with her little store of 
melodies, in the most natural way in the world. Lady Clochnaben 
was spending a couple of days at Glenrossie. She stared at the 
bride ; and, clutching the two arms of the high-backed chair in which 
she was seated, so as to gave herself a stiffer and more authoritative 
pose, she said sternly, * Lady Ross, you're surely forgetting what 
day it is ! ' 

Gertrude looked wonderingly round. 

* Gertie only remembers that it is the day after I have taken cold,' 
laughed Su: Douglas. 

' You should not encourage such doings at Glenrossie,' said the 
Dowager severely ; ' there never was mirth or singing since / can 
remember the place, on such an improper day as Uic Lord's-day.' 

' I really do not understand,' said Giertrude. 

' Don't you know, Gertie,' said Sir Douglas, * that we Caledonians 
are so strict in our observance of the Sabbath, that singing and such- 
hke diversions are forbidden ? There is a sad story extant, of a lady 
who lost her pet dog for ever, — because, when it strayed, the gentle- 
man friend she was walking with was afraid to whistle for it, on 
account of the day being Sunday.' 

* The Lord forgive us. Is that the way you mean to instruct 
your wife ! ' exclaimed the fearless Dowager ; setting her spectacles 
at Sir Douglas. 

Alice said nothing. She looked up with a plaintive, pitiful glance, 
at her half-brother; shook her head slightly, as much as to say, 
' This will never do ! ' and then, slowly rising, with a volume of 
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expIanadoDS of the prophecies of Ezekiel in her hand, she crept 
awaj from the profanity, and went to hed. 

Gertrude rather pined for her mother, in this alienated state of 
things ; she had been used to love and petting from that tender 
though weak-minded companion. But the youthful-elderij was 
making a happj little ' season * in London. She was in no huny to 
leave the metropolis ; to forsake the circle of recovered friends, and 
discourage their invitations by burying herself in the Highlands. 

* I will come to you, my darling,' ^e wrote, ' but not just yet I 
would like to come in the autumn, when you have a nice shooting 
party, and then see your hills and heather braes. I have such a 
pretty little house in Park Street I such a sunny drawing-room, and 
a little boudoir (you know how I love a boudoir), with a Louis Qua- 
torze looking-glass, and a quantity of lovely little odds and ends. I 
was lucky to get it I It was advertised as a " bachelor " house, and 
now they say it belonged to a '' bachelor of the other sex ; " but 
that makes no di£ference. I mean it does not signify to me who 
lived here before me, of course. And indeed the proof that it doesn't 
signify at all, is, that all my friends call, and call, till you'd think 
they would never have done calling ! And I am constantly asked 
out to dinner, when they want a lady in a hurry and some one has 
ftuled, and in the same way I am asked to accompany young married 
friends to the opera. I assure you I have spent a very pleasant time, 
and am quite pleased to see how little forgotten I am ; for I certainly 
thought people rather cold about your wedding; but then we had 
only just arrived, and I had not gone the round with my cards, you 
know. 

' There has been a magnificent /?<« at Devonshire House, and the 
Duke came up to me directly, and said how rejoiced he was to see 
me, and that he did not think I had altered the least in the last 
fifteen years. And he asked afler }'ou» too— at least, he asked after 
«my children ; " and when I told him I had lost my poor boy, and 
that my other child was a daughter who was grown up and married, 
he seemed quite surprised ! And only that he was obligini at the 
moment to go and be civil to somebody else, I meant to have seized 
the opportunity of begging him to remember you when you came to 
town ; but you can call there with me, and that will do as well, — I 
mean as well as my speaking about you. 

* And now, dear, I will conclude, and promise faithfully to come to 
you later in the year. Yon know it is said to be as well, after mar- 
riage, to " leave the young couple awhile to themselves." Excuse my 
little ioke; for, of course, you are not a "young " couple : 1 mean 
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Sir Douglas is not young, though you are ; and that made the joke ; 
but it need not vex you, for he is a great deal handsomer than any 
young man I see going about, and I always thought him handsomer 
even than his saucy nephew, of whom I hope you have good news, 
and that he will keep out of the way. 

* Your ever affectionate Mother, 

'Chablottb Skipton. 

* P.S. — My dearest Gfertie, I re-open my letter, because I really 
caimot let it go without telling you such a piece of good news ! I 
ha?e just got my card for one of the Boyal Balls ! 

' I went, you know, to the Drawing-room, the very first thing I 
did, after all the fuss of your marriage, <&c., was over ; but the 
Court being new, and all that, I really did not feel sanguine about 
being remembered : and I can't tell you how pleased I was when I 
opened the big enyelope just now, and out came the Lord Chamber- 
lain's card ! 

' I went to the Drawing-room in vexy dark garter blue, with my 
few diamonds yexy prettily arranged : and I did think of wearing 
pink for this occasion, but perhaps it would be thought too young, 
you know ; people are not good-natured : so I shall go in pale silver 
grey and pearls, or in mauve. I understand mauve is Her Majesty's 
favourite colour ; but perhaps for that very reason she may be wear- 
ing it herself ; and that would incline me to the gray, especially as 
I have not been to a Court ball since your poor father died ; and I 
.have always thought a widow should wear very quiet colours, 
at all events for a good while after her mourning is over. 

'I suppose you will attend the very first Drawing-room next 
season ? Sir Douglas must wbh that : and you will have plenty of 
time to think about it beforehand. I advise you to employ Madame 
Albertine Chiffonne ; she is just come to set up in London, and is 
quite the rage among the fine ladies, and very busy. But she has 
promised, however overwhelmed with orders she may be, that she 
will give me the preference first ; and was uncommonly civil. 

'I have Isidor as coiffeur; I think he has more taste than 
Cavalier. He amused me very much with stories of how busy he 
was at the Coronation of our Queen Victoria. He said he dressed 
a hundred and fifty-four heads between the evening and next 
morning. It sounds very incredible, don't it? but then a good 
many had their heads dressed overnight ; and slept or sat up in 
arm-chairs, or leaning back on the sofas ; and a good many met at 
each other's houses, — ^to save time, and make siire of Isidor,- 
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the J Sit in a long row, wliile he and his MWMtantu bnulied, and 
oiled, and plaited, and twisted, and twiried, till he said he bad 
scaroel J an j sensation left in his fingers and thombs ! 

* And tlie old Marchioness of Timbeil j was so afraid he wonld he 
tired, and not finish ho* head off properiy (hdng one of the last), 
that she kept offering him claiet crerj two minutes, sajing, ** Take 
another glass, Mr. Isidor, I think jonr hand dnx^.'' ** Catainlj,** 
he said, " if I had swallowed all the wine that old ladj offered me« 
I should no longer hare distingoished where the heads were that 
I was to dress." 

* And what do jou think, Gertie, of the speedi of that handsome, 
eooentric Mrs. Ciegan, whom Lorimer Boyd used to admire so— 
when I told her the story? She said, ** More fools they ! / rolled 
my hair in a smooth twist, and walked across the Pan to West- 
minster, in the cool early morning, with my brother ; ibr I oon- 
ndesred it a day on which of all days in the year I was least likdy 
to be looked at, and most likely to endure great fiitigue. I knew 
the streets would be crowded ; the carriages dead-locked from th^ 
numbers ; and the only thing I wished I had taken overnight, was 
my breakfrst ; for it was impossible to get the servants to attend to 
anything on that eventful morning." 

* So like Mrs. Cregan, wasn't it? taking things in that cool sort 
of way. I dare say just as cool about the Boyal balls.' 

* Well, I ain't like her, Gkrtie, and I declare my hand quite 
shakes while I write to you about it, only I thought you would be 
glad to know Her Most Gracious Majesty had not forgotten me, but 
haa sent me a card. 

' This P.S. has grown quite to the length of another letter, but 
you can't wonder at that, because of what I had to say. 

' Your affectionate Mum, 

' C. S.' 

* Here is a visitor you will be glad to see, Gertrude,' said Sir 
Douglas, cheerily, opening the door just as Gertrude had got 
to the end of the little fine pattes de mouche of her mother's 
writing. Here is Lorimer, on a two months' leave, come to 
look after Clochnaben ! You must persuade him to give us as 
much as he can of his time. You are lady of the Castle now, 
you know.' 

Gertrude rose, and fixed her glad soft eyes on Lorimer's coun- 
tenance ; not without a certain degree of nervous trepidation, re- 
membering all that had occurred, and the confidence she bad placed 
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in him, when Kenneth's reckless love-making and yet more reckless 
threats, made her fear she scarcely knew what, for Sir Douglas. 

Lorimer also seemed a little nerrous ; though his manner was 
generally impassive. His hand was icy-cold as he took hers, and 
his eyes were averted. He gave a short stifled sigh, and stood for a 
moment in one of the oriel windows. 

' It is a long time since I was here,' he said. 

The sadness with which he spoke was so obvious, that Gertrude 
longed to ask him if i^ught had occurred to fret him : but there are 
men whose reserve you dare not break through, however real your 
sympathy may be with their supposed sorrow. Lorimer was one of 
these men. 

Gertrude felt embarrassed : and, to help her embarrassment, she 
held out her mother's letter. 

' I have just heard from mamma,' she said ; * you can read her 
news if you like.' 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THB WORLD AS IT IS. 

A sMiLB, half amused, half contemptuous, stole over Lorimer's 
gloomy face as he silently laid the letter down. 

' It is very pleasant to know manmia is so well sadsfied, is it 
not?' said Gertrude. ' When first we came to England she thought 
people were not quite kind : that old friends had half forgotten her. 
I am so glad she is happy, and that all invite and welcome her.' 

* Well, I also am glad she is happy ; though for the life of me I 
never can understand these artificial joys and sorrows. I wonder if 
you, Gertrude, will ever gradually become so enamoured of adven- 
titious distinction, as to feel flurried at getting an opera-box, or a 
big Chamberlain's card ? ' 

' I should like to be noticed by all friends and by my sovereign.' 

< That might not follow. These things are done by lists in the 
Chamberlain's office ; often very carelessly and capriciously done ; 
always with a great amount of favouritism ; not the least in the way 
your poor mother supposes : and, when all is done, you are one of 
a crowd of ten or twelve hundred persons, the majority of whom 
perhaps never get a glimpse of their sovereign.' 
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* But I belieye/ said Gertrude eagerly, ' that mamma waa a very 
great beauty, and very much noticed at Ck>urt formerly ; and her 
return to these scenes would not be unobserved. And then to come 
back to England, and all things English, afiter such long wandering 
absence— such sorrowful absence — ^9iat in itself must be happmess. 
Ah ! how my &ther yearned to be well enough to return ! ' and she 
paused and sighed. 

' Well,' said Lorimer, ' you, Gkrtrude, who are so fond of Italy 
and far-off lands, and have been away till you are half a foreigner, 
might be amazed and interested by hearing how little of ** England 
and all things English," there is, at all events, in this Ck>urt to 
which Lady Charlotte returns.' 

< The English CJourt ? ' 

' The English Court. What should you say if I told yon that our 
royal family are in fact Italians and Germans ; the German element 
piedominating ? the house of Brunswick springs from Albert Azo, 
Marquis of Tuscany, a prince of Lombardy, who is said to have 
lived to the ripe age of a hundred and one. He married, in 1040, 
Cunigunde, heiress of the first Welphs or Guelphs, Earls of Altorff, 
in Swabia. Their son, Guelph IV. of Este, obtained the Duchy of 
Bavaria from Henry IV., and is the acknowledged head of the 
Guelph family. And then you get down a long line of foreign 
princes ; past Henry Guelph, who lost Bavaria ; past Guelph VI. 
and his romantic dealings with Conrad HI. ; past Henry Otho, the 
friend of Richard Coeur de Lion ; past Ernest the Pious of Zell (one 
of that group of princes of the Empire who were first called Protes- 
tants); past the fiery old soldier, Prince Christian — who, losing an 
arm in battle when marching to relieve Bergen-op-Zoom, always 
afterwards wore a silver one. Past all sorts of confused links and 
intermarriages ; till George Lewis married Sophia Dorothy of Zell, 
and was the first prince of the race that wore the British crown, — 
and spoke broken English to his British subjects.' 

' I suppose I ought to know it all ; but I never thought of it till 
you told me.' 

* No. And, if we were to stand on our nationalities as a merit, 
and on the antiquity of families not rojal, but at all events titled — 
perhaps some of the lower order of Scotch and Irish, and the hum- 
blest of English families, might make their boast of a more direct 
descent than what are called the aristocracy of eur land. 

* The latter are fond of boasting that they " came over with the 
Conqueror," — 

** From Norroway, from Norroway, from Norroway o'er the faem," 
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as the old ballad puts it. Ah ! what folly it all seems, sometimes, 
when one sits and thinks it over ; this adoration of pomps and splen- 
dours ! And how the quaint old text preached bj the priest Saunders, 
in Wat Tyler's time, comes to mind : — 

** When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman I " 

' But would you put aside all distinctions if you had your way, 
Lorimer ? I think you would find that impossible.' 

' No, I would not put them aside if it were possible. God made 
gradation ; it is no invention of man's. He made strength and 
weakness of body, clearness or dulness of intellect, capacity and in- 
capacity of all sorts ; as He made men and angels. I object only 
to the inordinate value set on accidental dbtinctions : distinctions 
inherited or acquired in some way totally independent of any merit 
in the possessor : perhaps possessed by persons of singular demerit. 
I hold the sort of blind adulation offered to mere rank, wealth, and 
what is called '' position," to be as much an intoxication of the 
understanding, as the state of a man who rises tipsy from table. 
*' Drunken, but not with wine," — according to the Scriptural phrase. 
Drunken at the careless feast of life, and incapable of seeing things 
in their time light or relative proportion. In Spain and in Austria 
I think it is rank and high descent that people are drunk about ; 
and in England I am not sure but that it is wealth.' 

< Ah ! yes ; because wealth commands so many other things.' 

* Yes. Apparent splendour and good living— even if he does not 
share them — if he has no chance of sharing them — ^fill an English- 
man's heart or brain with respect for the owner of these advantages.' 

< Not only Englishmen,' said Gertrude, smiling. 

' No ; it is in weak human nature : riches dazzle like light 
There is a very ingenious and humorous story in a very old collec- 
tion of Italian tales by one Sercambi, which represents the poet 
Dante as being invited by some king to dinner. He comes dressed 
very shabbily ; sits below the salt ; and is overlooked and forgotten 
till after the feast ; when the king says, " By the by, what is become 
of that poet I intended to talk to ? " Dante, who has meanwhile 
departed a good deal offended, is immediately followed and invited 
anew. He comes to supper, superbly dressed in crimson and gold, 
and is served with extreme attention ; but the courtiers observe 
with amazement that he pours the soup down his sleeves ; tucks 
cutlets into his bosom ; and smears his velvet jerkin with rich sauces. 
^' Good gracious, your majesty ! " says the boldest of these supping 
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nobles ; '' why has this poet such bruUcsza in his manners ? " The 
question is passed on by die king to Dante, — who gravely replies : — 
'* When I came here dressed shabbily, and sat quietly in my corner^ 
I was forgotten and overlooked. I now come in very fine clothes, 
and am very much attended to ; I therefore concluded it was rather 
my clothes than myself that you admired and invited, and I was 
wUling to bestow on them a share of your hospitality." ' 
Gertrude laughed. 

* Well,' said she, * you confess it is a very old story, and one 
applicable to many countries and many phases of society ; and it is 
inherent in human nature to be dazzled by splendour. The s&y&fte, 
whose tawny neck is hung with beads, and whose hair is spiked with 
parrots' tails, is an object of the greatest admiration and envy, rely 
upon it, to his less festooned comrades.' 

' Of course he is : leave it therefore to savages, and not to tutored 
minds, to adore tinsel.' 

'But it is not the tinsel they adore; it is the symbol of a 
condition beyond and above their own.' 

' We shall argue in a circle, since I come back to the denial of 
such appearances being just evidence of a condition above and beyond 
their own. Oh, Gertrude, one of your greatest charms is the utter 
nnworldlines^ the true perception, the natural independence of your 
mind ! and i should grieve with a grief of which you can know 
nothing, if contact with the world idtered you. You have seen 
nothing of life yet, but its real joys and real sorrows.' 

' Do you think,' said she gently, * that such a preparation will 
make me more likely to set false value on those which you term 
" artificial " joys and sorrows ? ' 

* I scarcely know what I expect,' said Lorimer gloomily. * We 
are told we cannot touch pitch without being defiled ; and why should 
I hope that you will live in the world your mother is so desirous to 
see you enter, without, gradually adopting some of the views held 
there ? — false, narrow, absurd views.' 

* You have lived in that world yourself, and you see how opposite 
is the result.' 

* " Among them, but not of them," like Lord Byron's Aurora 
Baby ; so innocent and unspoilable is my nature,' said Lorimer. 

* There, you said that with one of your own grim old smiles ! 
You look, at last, more like yourself,' said Gertrude, smiling also. 

' Have I not been looking like myself ? I think that must be a 
change for the better.' 

* No, you have been looking much more gloomy than I ever saw 
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yoiu You must have grown gloomier because I went away from 
I^aples and left you.' 

She spoke the sentence playfully. For a moment Lorimer Boyd 
turned to her with an expression she had never seen in his face : 
a sort of fierce wistfulness. Then he again averted hb eyes, and 
said, after a brief pause, — 

' Yes ; I missed you. You see it does not do to leave a sullen 
man too much alone. Now take me out, and let me walk with you 
on the terrace, and see .the improvements Douglas has made before 
and since he came to have your help. The poets assure us that all 
things smile in the sunshine : perhaps I shall smile also, and grow 
quite genial and jolly.' 

And Gertrude laughed a merry laugh as she led the way out, for 
the epithets ' genial ' and ' jolly ' were certainly anything but appli- 
cable to her fiiend Lorimer Boyd. 

Sir Douglas met them as they advanced. 

' Twice have I passed under those windows, and called to you/ 
he said ; * and you two were in such absorbed discourse you did not 
notice me.' 

' Yes ? Mr. Boyd has been talking in a most republican and 
American manner. I do not know what Lady Clochnaben would 
say if she could have heard him. I believe he would be disowned, 
thrown off, and left entirely dependent on our indulgent willingness 
to shelter him while in Scotland.' 

' I have been merely generalising, to prevent too entire a depen- 
dence on the flatteries of kings, courts, and grandees, now that 
Gertrude is to live among English fine ladies,' said Lorimer. ' I do 
not wish her soul's wings to be caught in the cobwebs.' 

The eager hand of Sir Douglas caught Gertrude's with a sudden 
clasp, and held it 

* My wife,' said he, with a proud, confident smile, * will never 
have to depend on the frowns or smiles of kings, courts, or fine 
ladies. We will make a world of our own, and she shall be queen 
of it. I do not think she will give me much trouble by her desire 
to overstep those boundaries ; and as to you, my dear Lorimer, you 
will preach in vain to get the cobwebs that catch meaner hearts 
swept away. When Cinderella drove out in an enchanted pumpkin, 
she was saluted and cheered ; but when she ran barefoot home, she 
was very naturally taken for a beggar. Gertrude shall keep a 
cheerful medium between these two states.' 

He kissed his wife's hand gaily, and gently released it, and she 
smiled shyly in his face. Lorimer shrank alike from the smile and 
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the light cai'ess. That happy security of wedded love smote him 
like a hlow. 

And in the midst of all his own new-found happiness Sir Douglas 
felt instinctively that there was, in his old friend, some inexplicable 
change; some cloud of mingled grief, discontent, and bitterness, 
that pained and puzzled him. He loved Lorimer Boyd very dearly, 
yery heartily ; he had no half -loYe to give any one : he longed to 
say to him, as when they were young lads at Eton, ' What ails 
you, Lorimer ? ' 

But, intimate as they were, that passionate brave man dared not 
ask his reserved and gloomy friend what ailed him. 

' Not ev'n the nearest heart, and next our own, 
Knows h(df the reasons why we smile or sigh ' — 

and he was fain to remain ignorant of the reasons for smiling or 
sighing of his former chum and schoolfellow. Only now and then, 
as he thought it over, he wished Lorimer might find ' a help meet 
for him,' and so learn to see life in its most cheerful aspect. 

And meanwhile it is not to be supposed that Lorimer sulked and 
sighed all day long. On the contrary, his visit was i*eplete with 
pleasure and interest to those who welcomed him ; and, after the 
first few strange hours, that curiously rapid familiarity with new 
objects and conditions of things, which those who have travelled 
much, or had great experience of life, must have been conscious of 
in their own minds, — that acceptance of, and adaptation to, circum- 
stances and scenes which, from being vivid and startling, soon 
compose themselves into the every-day colouring of existence, — 
came to him also, with a certain sense of relief and calm. And it 
seemed to him that for years Gertrude had been doing the honours 
of.GIenrossie Castle. Choosing for him a room with a pleasant 
aspect ; bending her graceful head over the well -furnished writing- 
table, to see that all was there that his busy hand could want ; and 
cheerily notifying to him the breakfast, dinner, and post hours in 
the house of his friend. 

Almost he smiled * one of his old grim smiles ' as she called 
them; when, left alone in his bachelor apartment, and, leaning 
back in the easy-chair with folded arms, and eyes musingly fixed on 
the old-fashioned cornices, he compared the stunned sensation which 
he had experienced during the first hour of his arrival, with the 
settled freedom of thought, and quiet conviction, that there he was, 
— after years of acquaintance with Gertrude Skifton, and much 
communion with her in afflicting as well as trivial scenes, — at length 
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a visitor in her home as a married woman ; the wife of his old 
friend Douglas, who had drawn that excellent prize in life's uncertain 
lottery. 

And Gertrude, passing hack from her hospitahle little cares to 
her hushand's dressing-room, pressed a thankful kiss on his fore- 
head as she said, ' I am so glad he is come ; I hope he will enjoy 
his visit here. Only think of that good, faithful, pleasant friend, 
being son to that dreadful old Lady Clochnaben, and brother to that 
sick slug, who thinks of nothing but himself from morning to night ! 
I am «o glad he is come.' 

And Uien she sat down on a low prU-dieu, half occupied in 
reading a book, half in watching, with eyes of exceeding love 
and admiration. Old Sir Douglas; though, sooth to say, he was 
doing nothing more admirable than perusing with very slender 
interest the Edinburgh Courant and other daily papers. And, 
as she watched him, with enamoured eyes, she thought surely no 
one ever yet so exactly answered the description given in some frag- 
mentary lines of Leigh Hunt's : — 

* No courtier's face, although the smile was ready ; 
Nor scholar's, though the look was deep and steady ; 
Nor soldier's, for the power was more of mind, 
Too true for violence and too refined : 
And wheresoe'er his fine frank eyes were thrown. 
He drew the hearts he wished for to his own. ' 

And, so musing, Gertrude decided within herself that she 
certainly was one of the most blessed and fortunate of married 
women. 



OHAPTER XXm. 

WISEB THAN THB OHILDBSN OF LIGHT. 

When feline Alice found another subject for her watchful powers 
had become an inmate at Glenrossie, she purred more softly, and 
moved more circuitouslj, and sat more quietly, in window-nooks 
than ever. 

She also made more visits than ever to Clochnaben ; and, indeed, 
in nothing did she more resemble the analogous cat, than in her 
swift and sudden disappearances and apparitions — that mixture of 
slowness and swiftness peculiar to GrimaJkin. 
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You saw her stealing along in the sunshine hy the hroad yew 
hedge, and thought her still in the garden ; when, lo ! she eluded 
your eye, and was off in a noiseless scamper round the wall, and 
through the gate, and oyer the hilL If yon met her face to face 
(which was Uie rarest of accidents), your presence seemed to give 
the same signal for flight that it always does to the cat. She might 
be doing no harm whatever ; she never wds doing any visible harm ; 
only prowling along, with a book, or a few flowers, or a half-eaten 
peach. But instantly, with a sort of whisk like pussy's flexile tail, 
the light shawl was thrown together ; the book seemed to close of 
itself ; and that, or the half-eaten peach, or the gathered flowers, 
half vanished under its fringe, grasped by a little pale-fingered 
hand. If her greeting was not an absolute ' mew,' it was seldom 
a more articulate sound ; and then she passed you. 

She never turned to walk with you. Not once, on those few 
occasions when Gertrude had thus encountered her, had such an 
attempt at companionship taken place. She passed slowly, and dis- 
appeared swiftly. You could not say she ran away, — but some- 
how, she was gone. As to the frank audible ' Good morning,' or 
* What a sweet evening,'— or any allusion to rain, frost, sunshine, 
shade, blossom, or fruit, such as generally marks this sort of meet- 
ing in familiar haunts, between inmat^ of the same dwelling, 
— ^her little colourless mouth had never shaped such syllables to 
any one. 

Gkrtrude had wasted much gentle pity at first upon her sister- 
in-law : she had set all down to the habitual loneliness of her 
life. The pity of affectionate natures is often wasted thus. The 
impulsive cannot comprehend the impassive. Warm words and 
tender approaches are expected by them to subvert a condition of 
things as changeless as if the flint-stones of the bare sea-beach were 
watered to produce a crop of primroses. 

At first, Alice made a visible (though very cautious) attempt to 
please Lorimer Boyd. It was her habit. No one could tell how 
the conversation perpetually fell on topics &miliar to him. No 
one could say how this grave slow-speaking young female had learned 
80 much of international law ; nor where she could have picked up 
her odd particulars of diplomatic tradition — from embassies to Attila 
down to the receptions of Queen Elizabeth ; from the gossiping in- 
ventions of ancient Lord Malmsbury, to the menu of the festival 
dinners given by Lord Castlemaine in the last embassy sent by Eng- 
land to the Pope. All which topics she handled without much 
sequence or order, but in a natural innocent way as if Lorimer's 
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presence bad merely reminded her of them, and roused in her, 
as it were, one of her habitual and favourite trains of thought. 

But Lorimer Bojd was not a man easily flattered or easily taken 
in. In his own way, he was as much a watcher of those he asso- 
ciated with as Alice herself. It was watch for watch. She was 
Douglas's half-sister, and he was rather curious to decide what sort 
of a woman the daughter of that icy Lady Eass had turned out ; be 
vaguely remembered thinking her a most repellent little specimen of 
^Ihood, when he and Douglas were boys ; but his judgment of her 
now was more favourable. When first Gertrude asked him in one of 
their walks, * What do you think of Alice ? ' he answered readily 
enough : < Well, she seems a harmless little '' crittur,^ with a good 
deal of shrewdness and intelligence.' 

But, towards the close of the second week of his visit, it happened 
that Sir Douglas and Alice set off for a ride together, and Lorimer 
Boyd, after assisting to adjust the habit of the lady, and handing her 
a little whip as slender and flexible as herself, looked after her in a 
musing manner for a minute or two ; then turning to Gertrude, he 
sdd, < That is a very nice pony of your sister-in-law's, and would 
take a long day easily. I should not be surprised if she rode a 
broom-stick at night.' 

' Ah ! ' laughed Gertrude, ' and a little while ago you said she was 
a ** bannless creature." * 

' Yes. I thought so then. I do not think so now. I think she 
is a creature full of barm. But Douglas does not.' 

' No. Douglas is fond of her, and she is getting less afrud of 
him.* 

' Afraid of Douglas ! Miss Boss afrdd ! Bely upon it, Gertrude, 
she fears nothing in this world. And I much doubt if she fears 
anything in the next.' 

' She would be greatly surprised if she heard your last remark : 
for she is stricter than strict as to her religious theories.' 

* Theories ? — yes. Our religious theories arc for our neighbours ; 
the practice is for ourselves.' 

* Well ! we will talk of something pleasantcr. You can't think 
how painful it was to me to find I could not like Douglas's sister. 
He has so few relations, and this the only near one. I wish yon 
were his brother ; though, I believe, even then he could not love you 
better than he does.' 

That very evening did Sir Douglas confide to his wife (making 
poor Gertrude feel quite guilty in consequence of her memory of the 
morning's conversation) that he thought it would be a remarkably 
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happy chance if Lorimer were to fall in loye with Alice ; that it 
would be a most suitable choice ; Alice being extremely sensible and 
fond of grave employments^ and no longer a mere girl — ^which would 
just suit Lorimer. 

He even attempted, in his own misophisdcated way, to further this 
chance, and open the eyes of Boyd to her merits, by saying one day, 
' Don't you think there is something very remarkable in Alice, in 
spite of her quiet ways ? ' And Lorimcr's answer was, * Yes, indeed 
I do.' But, whether grim smile, or grim tone, destroyed the value 
of the vci bal acquiescence, it is certain that Sir Douglas felt so much 
irritation at the reply, that he rejoined rather testily, ' You have 
lived so much abroad, Lorimer, that I don't think a quiet Scotch or 
English woman has any chance of pleasing you.' 

Lorimer did not speak. He was looking at Gertrude, whose 
cheek had flushed suddenly during the brief colloquy. He thought 
of days at Naples, when angry insolent Kenneth had spoken of ha* 
as ' one of your quiet girls,' from whom much evidence of preference 
could not be expected. Ah ! how unlike the quiet of Douglas's 
half-sister was the nature of his wife, and how strange that the man 
who so truly loved the one could be taken in by the other ! 

Strange as it might be, however, in Mr. Boyd's opinion. Sir 
Douglas leaned greatly to his half-sister. And the inexplicable 
result of all was, that Alice — aware instinctively that, instead of 
pleasing, she displeased — withdrew as cautiously as she had advanced. 
She then adopted a certain manner of being timid and rather ill- 
used ; ill-used in not being more liked, and more petted ; but wistful 
and sorrowful, because of course it was her own fault ; it could only 
be her own fault that she did not please more ! She would engage 
as formerly in the conversation, and then suddenly grow mute ; give 
out little meagre sentences, and cease ; as knowing that her talk was 
not wanted, was not welcome. She would answer Gertrude's call of 

* Are you coming too, Ailie ? ' by a doubtful dropping of her work 
or book, and a sort of appeal to Sir Douglas if he happened to be 
present, * Oh ! I don't know ; do you think they really want me, or 
that Lady Boss says it out of kindness ? I feel so de trap — they 
know each other so well, and I don't know Mr. Boyd at all Oh i 
no — let me go with you, I will wait till you go— please let me ! ' 

Once, indeed, she even ventured to say, after long silence and 
leaning of her head on her hand, with a sort of wondering sigh. 

* Can I have offended Mr. Boyd in any way ; or is it only that I 
bore him?' 

Which speech so touched honest Sir Douglas that he suddenly 
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stooped and kissed her on the forehead, saying at the same time, 
' Mj dear Ailie, how can you be so foolish ? How could you bore 
any one ? I'm sure you are better informed than most women. But 
Lorimer was always rather an odd fellow.' 

- And ' Ailie ' was quite satisfied with this result of her dejected 
remark ; but she only replied humbly, * Do you think so ? But you 
are so good, Douglas ; so very good ; so good to every one ! ' 

So good to every one, that even to her (poor waif and stray as she 
must consider herself), even to her, some little share of manna must 
fall and be gathered. That was the tone taken by Ailie, in 
pursuance of the ' tactics ' of Ailie. But if gallant and frank Sir 
Douglas could but have seen her in her turret chamber, an hour or 
so afterwards, — how extremely startled and puzzled would that 
excellent soldier have been ! 

Standing on tiptoe ; watching ; leaning up against the shutter of 
her high window. Twisting and untwisting, with slow though rest- 
less fingers, the long boa of light-coloured for which was coiled round 
her neck, to protect her throat from the evening air ; her eyes half- 
closed, as short-sighted persons habitually close them to assist their 
vision — giving out a sort of trembling glitter ; her brows set in a 
hard frown, and her lips in a compressed smile ; the union of which 
contradictory expressions makes up the ' demoniac ' pattern, followed 
in Mephistophiles, and such-like representations. 

If he could have seen her ! 

And all because Clochnaben's brother would not like her, and she 
knew, from old Lady Clochnaben, that he had liked her sister-in- 
law ! • And she wondered now, — as unconscious Gertrude advanced 
with her companion up the steep terraces to the oaken doors, — ^how 
all would turn out, and whether they were talking of her, or of old 
times, or what. 

As she watched, they stopped ; a short distance from the entrance. 
Gertrude had been smiling ; now she looked suddenly grave ; more 
than grave ; her face wore a look of painful pity ; Lorimer was 
telling her something that moved her greatly. What could it be ? 
Presently he struck with his cane at the lower branch of one of two 
stunted old fir-trees, whose picturesque appearance saved them from 
being uprooted and carted away for firewood. 

Then, all of a sudden, it flashed upon Alice Boss what Lorimer 
was narrating ! He was telling the memorable story of the hanging 
of the two dogs, which preceded the sending of Douglas to Eton, 
where he and Douglas first became friends. No doubt abusing her 
mother, and making out a fine story of ill-usage and cruelty to the 

L 
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bcij'i, lung Bgo. JmA, Uiaugli Alice hai not lorcd ber mother (being 
indLtij )ii.-rv«lf loo madi of (liat molher'B natare), she resented the 
auppfMod abuse, ^c would hare liked to have thrown a sharp Blane 
at till! xiM<fll[Gr : to bar? shot k poiunod arrow nt him : but he and 
Gertrude paa*ed on, under the arcbway ; and tlie fierce illaminatkHi 
of Alit^c's cat-like eyes tub«ided oa ahe turned awaj froin the 
winduw, and prepared to emootli her hair and drps> in soft and while 
muslin, and g» inlo dinner willi a noiaelew veWety step, leaning 
humblj on bor brothm-'B arm. 



CHAPTEH XXIV. 



( rOLK, AXD BZUOIOIJS' I 



' In it not moat unnnturat thai you should prefer etftying on. a.s yon 
ore doing, at Ulenroeue, — instead of bring, aa you ought to be, at 
Clochnaben, Lorimer?' 

' Well, no mother; it may be wrong, but it is not unnatural.* 

' Don't smile at me '\a that way, sir ; I hat« it ! You kaow we're 
all here in coofusion and torment. That shameless sinner from 
Tqrricbum, and her husband, and the drunken old miller her 
father, have all been up here, — aclually up at the Casllc, eipceting 
to SCO my face, and storming loud enough to be heard round ibe 
hall, and up the turrets.' 

' And did you see tbem ? ' 

' I ? / see that low-bred sinner with two names '? Lorimer, 
you disgust me.' 

'Keally, mother, the inscription of Maggie Ross's sins on my 



i Ross, if \ 



3 any sense left of pro- 
my memory, is mossed 



' Don't call her Maj 
priety ! ' 

' Well, of Maggie Heatou's sins, 
over by Time, like au old tombstone. 

' Then you read Scripture to little purpose, " The worm tb 
dicth not, and the firo that is not quenched," — that's Scriptu 
dictum ! ' 

' So is, " Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white 
wool." mother.' 

' Lorimer, you would try the patience of a saint.* 
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' Saints never have any patience — not, at least, with their neigh- 
bours and fellow-creatures * only with their martyrdoms.' 

* Will you be serious? or will you tell me at once you don't 
choose to assist me when I send for you, and so take yourself off 
again to Glenrossie ? ' 

' I will be serious, mother, quite serious ; but we think so dif- 
ferently on these topics. Maggie Boss — or Maggie Heaton — ^was, 
I believe, a girl of sixteen when Kenneth Boss chose to tempt and 
ruin her. I consider her, therefore, more sinned against, than 
sinning. She is now a woman of middle age, remarried, and to a 
clergyman * 

' Clergyman, indeed ! the boy's tutor ! ' 

' Be-married to a gentleman who was her boy's tutor. And, 
apparently, with no &ult towards her present husband, except her 
vulgarity, which she cannot help, and which must have been just as 
evident (though her beauty may have excused it) when he first took 
her to wife. They are your neighbours, and connexions of Douglas ; 
and I should have thought that Christian charity ' 

' Lorimer, don't exasperate me by talking of Christian charity ! 
Leave Christian charity to the cooks that sell and give away the 
dripping that don't belong to them. Don't preach such abominable 
nonsense about charity to a woman who's as fat as a porpoise, and as 
bold as brass ; with her hair all blowzy, and a tongue like the clack 
of a mill -wheel ! Such a woman to dare to come here to Cloch- 
naben ! Here, — where her very existence was never acknow- 
ledged. 

* Bless me, poor annulled and ignored Maggie ! But now, my 
dear mother, what has she been here about ? and how has she at last 
compelled you, by some riot you have not explained to me, to give 
her a hearing, and — though late in life, — at last to acknowledge her 
existence ? ' 

* I gave her no hearing, I tell you ; except that my ears were 
dinned and deafened by her brawling below. And I refused to see 
the miller, or her husband the tutor.' 

* Then you did a very uncourteous thing. What did they come 
here about ? * 

* They came here brawling and complaining, and saying they 
had made the discovery (discovery, forsooth!) that the plugged 
cart-wheel that was blown up under Hcaton's ridiculous ornamented 
wiudow was part of a cart left on my factor's ground, and that 
he must have had something to do with it ; and that they insbted 
on seeing me^ and having au inquiry into the whole matter.' 

1.2 
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' Well, that seems simple enough ; and the agreeing to it ought 
to have satisfied them, and sent them away.' 

' Agreeing to it ! I do think, of all the proYoking sons that ever 
were horn, you are the worst. Agreeing to it ! I just sent the 
factor himself, honest man, to speak with them, and give them 
their answer.' 

' And he exculpated himself, of course, and denied it ? ' 

^ Exculpate I-^^zculpate to that hrazen sinner I He told them 
to go about their business, and not come flyting among respectable 
people. He called Maggie's father a drunken carle, and Maggie 
herself some name or other — a forswearing jade, I think it was — 
and said something about her not being married, and the conduct 
of the people at the Mill ' 

* Oh, mother ! * 

* You may say " Oh, mother ! " but I'll tell you what it is, 
Lorimer, if you can't take reasonable part with your own people, 
and choose to leave your mother's house to be invaded and in- 
sulted, I'm no mother of yours ; and the sooner you get back to 
Italy, or elsewhere, the better I shall be pleased.' 

There was gloom and a sort of sorrowful contempt in Lorimer 
Boyd's eyes, as he raised them to his mother's face ; who, tall 
and gaunt, had stood up in the angry excitement of the last sen- 
tence. * Alother,' he said, * you desired me just now, to be serious. 
Will you be serious, and tell me clearly what these people have 
done, and what you want m^ to do ? ' 

* I want you to prevent my being subjected to such insolence.' 

' How can I prevent it ? In my opinion, you should have received, 
at all events, Mr. Savile Hcaton, courteously ; assured him that 
the strictest inquiry should be made into the outrage of which he 
justly complins, even though you felt convinced no one employed 
by you on this estate could have had art or part in such an atrocious 
act ; and so dismissed him. I think it was an insult to send to him 
the very person of whom he came to complain.' 

* Then you think precisely the contrary of what I do. I sent the 
factor to deny it, and there's an end. I'm not going to interfere 
with any inquiry, or anything at all of the sort. They've made 
their beds, and now they may lie in them, — that's my dictum.' 

* What bed ? ' 

* I'll tell you whaty Lorimer : though Clocbnaben's a poor creature 
and a sickly goose, he's a better son to me than you are, with all 
your brains and your book -writing. You know well enough what I 
mean. I mean that they've chosen — with their new-fangled notions 
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of singing, and glass windows, and indecent consecration of bits of 
ground where parishioners lay in their proper graves before ever Mr. 
Heaton was thought of — ^to set the whole neighbourhood against 
them. The place is in a perfect uproar with his ways ; and I'm 
sure I don't wonder at plugged cart-wheels, or anything else, with 
that Jezebel living at Torriebum, and he preaching fancy sermons 
wide of the doctrine^ and burying folk as if they were Boman 
papists.' 

' Do you seriously think that, because a man preaches as an 
Episcopalian, — and endeavours to get a bit of unused burial-ground 
consecrated for the reception of the dead bodies whose occupying 
souls, in this life, were of his own persuasion, — it is therefore 
fair, right, and not to be wondered at, that an attempt should be 
made to blow up his house, injure his property, and^ for aught the 
criminal can tell, destroy lives ? ' 

* I desire you'll not call my factor a criminal.' 

' Then you think it toas your factor ! Mother, it is with grief and 
shame I leave you ; and I shall go straight to Torrieburn, and talk 
this over with Savile Heaton.' 

* I donU believe it was my factor ; but I don't choose you to 
take part with these people ; and I hope the vengeance of Heaven 
will fall down upon them for their conduct.' 

' Good God ! ' • 

* Ay, " Gt)od Qt)d ! " and He wouldn't be good if there weren't 
punishment for the bad ; that's my dictum.' 

Lorimer rose. 

* Before I go,' said he, with gloomy gravity, ^ I will once more 
put the question I ought simply to have asked at once, instead of 
jesting on these subjects — What do you want done ; and why did 
you send for me ?' 

* I want to — ^to sweep these people away,' answered Lady Cloch- 
naben, fiercely. ' I want you to desire your firiend Sir Douglas to 
get Mr. Heaton removed to some other neighbourhood. He can do 
it if he chooses. He has plenty of interest ; let Mr. Heaton have 
another living.' 

' My dear mother ! Do you consider that Torriebum is Mrs. 
Heaton's home ? Do you suppose she would consent ? ' 

' Who asks her consent ? You really are too young to be 
rocked in a cradle, Lorimer. Let Mr. Heaton find her a 
home ; where he goes, she can go. That young ne'er-do-weely 
Kennethy is of age; indeed, he must now be two-and-twenty, 
or more. How ib he to bring a wife (if ever he does any- 
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thing so decent as take one) to Hto with that red-haired flaunting 
Jezebel?' 

* Ah, mother ; cease the abuse of that poor soul I It pains mc 
always, that barking of one woman's mouth against another ; and 
it pains me doubly, trebly, when I hear it from my mother's lips.' 

He paused, and added hurriedly — ' Douglas took his wife — took 
Gkrtrude — ^to caU at Torriebum/ 

' Then he ought to be ashamed of himself. And she ought to bo 
ashamed to hold up her head among honest women ! ' 

*Who?' 

* Lady Boss. I, for one, haye little desire to see her, if she keeps 
such company.' 

A short scornful laugh, followed by a sigh from the very depth 
of his discontented heart, was all Lorimer's reply. 

Between him and that gaunt fierce mother rose the soft blushing 
vision of Gertrude. G^ertrude, shy, passionate, pitiful, womanly, — 
Gkrtrude, fond and loving. If ever she had sons, could there come 
a day when her sou would feel as he did now ? 

Oh ! mothers, and wives, and sisters, and daughters, — never let 
a man, connected with you by the nearest and dearest links that 
Qod can establish between His creatures, compare you with other 
women, and find you so wanting in all women's best attributes, 
that his heart aches at the result of his comparison ! 

While Lorimer Boyd, lost in painful thought, slowly reached 
his hat and prepared to depart, the door of the dark oaken room 
where they sat suddenly opened, and Alice Ross appeared in the 
light on the threshold. She was agitated, — obviously agitated ; and 
Lorimer, who was accustomed to all her artificial ways, looked at her 
now with startled curiosity. 

* What is the matter? ' said Lady Clochnaben, sharply ; showing 
that to her, also, Alice's manner appeared to betoken something 
mmsual, as she stood, pale and panting, in her grey riding-habit. 

' We want help. Douglas is in the glen with a man — a man 
who has fidnted ; quite a young man ; he began teUing us the cir- 
cumstances, but he fiiinted away. He has escaped from confinement 
in some Roman Cathob'c college, where the priests held him for 
punishment And he was making his way south; but he has 
taken so little nourishment that he could not get on.' 

* There ! ' said Lady Clochnaben, triumphantly, * that comes of 
your teachers and preachers like Mr. Heaton. Send down some of 
my people to the glen ; and you, Lorimer, come with me. Will 
yon take anything, Alice ? ' 
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No. Alice did not want anything for herself: hut would it not 
he hotter to take some refreshment or stimulant to the man in the 
glen ? He might he dying. He seemed yerj ill. She spoke with 
her usual drawl, hut her eyes gleamed. 

To the glen the whole party proceeded : and there, somewhat re- 
coyered from his fainting fit, and leaning exhausted against the hole 
of a tree, they found the stranger, attended hy Sir Douglas. Alice's 
sure-footed pony was placed at his service, Alice herself mounting 
Sir Douglas's horse ; and the rest of the group returned slowly, 
keeping company with the riders. 

Arrived at Clochnahen, the young man, so opportunely assisted, 
entered into full explanation of his unfortunate position. A convert 
from the Roman Catholic faith, he had intended entering orders, if 
possihle, in England ; hut, on returning to the college where he had 
heen educated, he was detiuned, threatened, cajoled, and again 
menaced. He was finally put into durance, where he had remained 
six weeks, daily visited hy the priests, and urged to return to the 
real fold. Escaping, during a wild stormy night, hy the romantic 
expedient of catching hold of a hranch that swung past the window 
of the chapel where he had heen permitted to attend a midnight 
mass, he descended to the glen, hy following the course of the 
rocky river which divided the lands of Clochnahen from the secluded 
spot where the ohnoxious seminary was situated, and which indeed 
was little more than a suhstantial farm-house and outhuildings, 
to which a chapel and surrounding stone walls had heen at- 
tached. 

Six weeks of a diet approaching starvation ; in confined air ; 
tormented hy exhortations and watching, and forhidden ever to re- 
cline even for an hour's rest, had so reduced him, that he was un- 
ahle at length to do more than crawl into what appeared to him the 
vicinity of fellow-creatures. He descrihed very graphically the 
dreadfrd mixture of hope and fear with which he heheld, high ahove 
and heyond him, the grey towers with scattered lights, standing up 
in the night, while he lay helpless on the earth ; and the sensations 
produced in his mind hy the slow approach of the sound of horses' 
feet leisurely coming onwards, till the reassuring sight of the grey 
hahit of Alice, and the stately form of Sir Douglas, emerged into 
view frt)m the woods. He desired only a day or two's hospitality 
till he could conununicate with friends in Shropshire, who would 
arrange for his return to them ; and in a very gentlemanlike and 
natural manner he thanked the persons round him earnestly for his 
rescue. 
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* I think/ said he, ' if I had not fallen in with Christian friends 
just when I did, I was in such a state of exhaustion that I should 
have succumbed to it, and jou would have had to conjecture respect- 
ing the stray corpse of an apparently starved man, instead of 
assisting a living one/ 

He smiled faintly as he spoke ; and his coimtenance, meagre as 
it was with suffering, was fai* from unpleasing. Large dark intel- 
ligent eyes, looking larger from the extreme hollowness of his 
cheeks, and a costume rather in the style that is termed ' shabby 
genteel,' prepossessed the female portion of the group in his favour ; 
and gaimt Lady Clochnaben condescended, after a pause, to com- 
mand * the red room ' to be got ready for him ; observing, with very 
obvious truth, that Glenrossie was a good way off, and as the young 
man was then in the very grounds of Clochnaben, he might just as 
well remain there. 

Alice, Lady Clochnaben also invited to stay the night, by way of 
company for the stranger. Sir Douglas rode home, with the story 
of their morning's adventure to interest Gertrude ; and Lorimer 
executed his intention of seeking the inmates of Torriebum, and 
hearing their reasons for supposing the Clochnaben people had any- 
thing to do with the dangerous act of malice directed against the 
safety and comfort of Mr. Savile Heaton. 

The * red-haired Jezebel,' whose warm golden locks were still as 
blowzy as during her morning visit to the irate dowager, and her 
ample bust still heaving with hysterical remainder of past sobs, was 
greatly touched by the courtesy and kindness of Lorimer Boyd's 
manner, and the interest and sympathy he showed, in the unwar- 
rantable attack made upon them. But, if she could have torn gaunt 
Lady Clochnaben to pieces with her wild white arms, she certainly 
would not have shown much mercy ; and the extraordinary vehe- 
mence with which she kept striking her own knees, in anvil fashion, 
with her well-shaped hands doubled as if for boxing, half amused 
and half irritated Lorimer while talking to her. So did tlie remarks 
she did not scruple to make on his mother ; seeming entirely to 
forget the relationship, and, with a confused reference to her narrow 
stock of books and their subjects, calling that lofty dowager * Auld 
Jack the Giant-Killer,' and the 

_ Bogle-bo o' Billy Myre. 
"Wha kills the bairns a'. 

But a yet greater disturbance of Maggie's peace (if Maggie ever 
knew the word peace) was to come. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE 8TBAN0SB PBBACHB8 A SBBMON. 

By the wide hearth in the reception-room of Clochnahen Castle — 
where a fire of pinewood and coal had heen kindled to hafiSe the 
chill summer eyening, — and where heavy woollen curtains of tartan 
were drawn across the deep narrow emhrasures of the old-fashioned 
windows sunk in the stone walls, — sat, greatly comforted and much 
at his ease, in spite of the stiffness of shape of his high-hacked chair, 
the hero of that adventure in the glen. Opposite to him, in two 
similarly high-backed chairs, sat Alice Boss and Lady Clochnahen. 

The words * lounge * and ' recline ' were not in her ladyship's 
vocabulary, any more than the tabooed words ' fond ' and * give : ' 
and if, in the privacy of her lone turret-chamber at Glenrossie, AJice 
relapsed into cushions and softness, at all events in the Dowager's 
presence she preserved that attitude which alone was considered 
decent or fit for a well-bred female. 

She sat, then, bolt upright ; her little pale hands folded in her 
lap, looking furtively at the stranger. Furtively, and askance. 

And Lady Clochnahen also looked at him : not at all furtively, 
but, on the contrary, with a scrutinizing and contemplative stare ; 
as if, having warmed and fed him, she was now merely exercising a 
natural right of inspection of the stray creature found on her lands. 

If ihe young man was conscious of the double examination, he did 
not show it. His great luminous eyes were fixed abstractedly on 
the fire, wide and unwinking, as if they drank in the light. A 
somewhat hectic colour had succeeded his ftdeness and exhaustion, 
making his eyes seem still brighter and tbe cheek-bones more 
prominent. The mouth of that strange meagre face •as its only 
defective feature. It was at once hard and sensual — ^hard, in spite 
of the full contour of the lips, and the submissive smile with which 
he answered all the questions his grim hostess was pleased to put to 
him. A Portuguese sort of mouth : something apish, in the form 
and expression of the jaw. 

With respect to her questionings. Lady Clochnahen * ne $e gina 
pas,* She asked whatever it came into her head to ask — his age, 
his parentage, his name, his tastes and occupations, his means of 
living, his chances of aid from relations or friends, his hopes for the 
future, his adventures in the past. And, though all tli^se questions 
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were answered with the smoothest readiness, it was astonishing how 
very vague and incomplete, after all, was the impression left on the 
hearer's mind. 

Bejond the fact that his name was James Frere, his famOj 
helonging to Shropshire, and his strongest desire on earth to hecome 
a missionary preacher, and do good in his generation — * yea, even 
hy the extremest sacrifice,' — ^Lady Clochnahen could not say she had 
learnt anything which had not heen told, without questioning, when 
he was recovering from his fainting fit in the glen that morning. 

After a while she inquired ' whether he was a rapid accountant. 
Yes; he believed he was very quick at figures. Could he draw? Yes, 
he could draw in a poor way : he had not studied : he had amused 
himself with pen-and-ink etching now and then, and architectural 
sketches. Willing to utilize these gifts, the gaunt old lady informed 
him she desired to build an addition to the Castle towards the brow 
of the pi-ecipitous rock on which it was erected, and * would be glad 
of any suggestion on paper ' he could give as to the building, and 
any approximate calculation of expense : at the same time open- 
ing a blotting-book, and putting that, and pens and ink, ready 
for him. 

Mr. James Frere did not refuse ; he rose from his high -backed 
chair, and courteously advanced to the table, Alice had taken her 
work. As he passed her he slightly paused. * What curious work,' 
he said : ' what is it ? What a beautiful glossy material ! ' 

* I am making nets of chenille — it is very soft,' said pussy-cat 
Alice : and she held one of the hanks up for examination. For 
an instant he touched it with his long attenuated fingers ; and her 
eyes followed them. She drew Lady Clochnabcn's attention, in a 
low undertone, to a remarkable scar on the back of his hand, as he 
sat down to his architectural task. 

' You have been badly hurt some time,' said the grim hostess, 
pointing to the scar with little ceremony. 

Mr. James Frere paused for a moment in his etcliing, glanced at 
his hand, and said quietly, ' Yes ; it was a knife.' 

But he volunteered no further information. 

It teas a knife. Was it a penance, or an attack, or what ? Alice 
felt curious. She mused as she twisted the soft chenille ; and, so 
musing, and seeing from under the narrowed lids of her eyes that 
Lady Clochnahen was also considering ; and not looking her way, 
but sternly contemplating her own foot as it rested on the edge of 
the fender, she ventured a furtive examination once more of the 
hand and its owner. 
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But^ just as her cautious glance bad trayelled from the hand to 
the downcast brow of the sketcher, he suddenly lifted his head ; and 
taming his broad, bright, intelligent gaze full on her face, met the 
eyes that were stealthily creeping towards him, as if he had flashed 
a lantern on her pale features and sandy hair ! Alice was not em- 
barrassed. She never was embarrassed. Many a girl in her place 
would haye blushed and laughed ; or blushed without laughing. 
Alice merely smiled ; a little grave odd smile, a sort of admission, 
— * Well, I tffos looking at you : and what of that ? ' 

The young stranger smiled also : and whereas, a very few minutes 
before, Alice had been reflecting that he would make a good study 
for a picture of John the Baptist in the wilderness ; it suddenly 
seemed to her that it was rather an insolent smile ; from a counte- 
nance anything but religious or ascetic, but, to her taste, extremely 
handsome. 

And, as both smiles died away, Alice resumed her cautious de- 
mureness in the high-backed chair ; aiid the hard-set lines round 
Mr. Frere's mouth seemed to deepen in instensity, as he once more 
bent over the writing table. 

The silence which followed was broken by Lady Clochnaben. 

* Mr. Frere,' she said, * did you ever preach ? ' 

This time the readiness of answer seemed in abeyance for a few 
seconds. Then, in a low steady voice, he replied, ' Never ; I never 
ventured.* 

* Could you preach ? ' 

* Of course, I suppose that I could ; the grace of God assisting.' 

* As to the grace of God, it's " help yourself, and heaven will 
help you," — that's my dictum. Some can preach, and some can't, 
— ^who may be very good men for all that. But I want a man who 

can preach. I have been thinking ' and here the dowager 

frowned yet more sternly at the foot planted on the fender, — * I have, 
I say, been thinking, that you might be of great use in this dis- 
tracted place ; and, if you've any spirit, you might just drive out 
those that never should have been here at all And I'll tell you 
what it is, young sir : if I thought that you'd undertake it, you're 
welcome to stay here, up at the Castle, as long as ever it suits ye to 
remain, until that desirable consummation should come about.' 

This somewhat discursive and involved reasoning being further 
explained by the Dowager Clochnaben, it became clear to her atten- 
tive guest that what was expected of him was, so to bewitch the 
small world to which she would inti'oduce him, that he should oust 
Mr. Savile Hcaton from the hearts and ears of his already dwin- 
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dling coDgregatioD, and * put him to silence ' by the yerj simple 
process of leavinc^ him without listeners in the parish. 

And, in the meanwhile, the meagre and persecuted hero of the 
glen was to live at the Castle ' as long as it suited him ; ' unre- 
claimed by his Shropshire friends. 

The hand that had that conspicuous scar on it, idly clasped and 
unclasped the paper-knife on the table, and balanced it lightly, 
while the stranger listeued to these proposals. 

* I will exert what poor gifts I may have, next Sabbath, if your 
ladyship pleases. In no church, but on the brow of this rocky hill, 
where I have met with such signal deliverance ; and at no set time 
of others' preaching, — for that would be an unseemly, and, as I am 
at present situated, probably an unsuccessful, rivalry. But just m 
the interval, — when a discourse might be listened to without offence, 
— if your ladyship could give such notice as seems good to you, and 
likely to serve the end you have in view, I would do my best for the 
glory of my Heavenly Master, and leave the result to His mercy.' 

So it was settled that Mr. Frere should preach ; and the notice 
the grim woman gave — heightened with every detail of romance 
respecting the religious persecution to which he had been subjected 
by * Satan and his priests,' and favoured by the ever ready curiosity 
of the congregations to hear ' a skreed o' the doctrine ' from new 
lips — brought together as large a crowd as the three neighbourhoods 
of GlcMrossie, Torriebum, and Glochnabcn, could furnish. 

Nor was the success of the stranger doubtful. A voice more power- 
ful and yet musical — more practised in its ready inflections, its tones 
of warning, of tenderness, of deprecation — never addressed a group 
of fellow-men. 

As to the matter of his discourse — it was strange, ingenious, and 
occasionally marred by what the more educated portion of his hearers 
might think bad taste. Yet even that seemed a calculation, and 
intended to rouse attention among his poorer auditory. And he was 
right; images and illustrations which to the cultivated seemed 
absurd, to the uncultivated are often merely striking. It is astonish- 
ing how little apparent to such minds is that which wo term ' the 
grotesque.' 

There had been an expectation that he would dwell on his per- 
sonal history and sufferings, and reveal the dark * secrets of the 
prison-house ' whence he had escaped. But no such egotistical pre- 
face ushered in his theme. 

After a brief fervent allusion of thankfulness for the rescue which 
had made his opportunity of addressing them, he passed to his text. 
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which had no oonnecting link with such matters. It was, 'Could 
ye not watch with me one hour? ' And nothing could he more pa- 
thetic or impressive than his appeal to ' the hearts that fall asleep/ 
to wake, hestir themselves, and devote their energies in good time to 
God ; nothing more appalling than the picture he drew of ' the 
time to come,' when it should be ' too late ' for energy ; * too late ' 
for repentance ; when the sluggish heart might ' sleep on and take 
its rest,' — God and good angels departing from it for ever ! 

The divergence fiom his actual argument was in the occasion he 
took, to lay stress on the scene in which this text of warning had 
first been given. In the garden — the garden where Christ habitu- 
ally walked with His disciples; and from thence he lectured 
discursively and vehemently in favour of open-air meetings and hiU- 
preachings, and against all ' inclosed and decorated places,' and 
' idolatrous temples and such like,' — as sinful and offensive. He said, 
Christ who had taught in the Temple, was yet remembered best by 
the ' Sermon on the Mount,' and the ' Agony in the Garden,' that 
He had preached * on the pathless shore, and on the rolling waves 
of the ever-restless sea, and in the sandy and unproductive desert, 
where the very bread and fishes that where to sustain life in His 
hearers had to be miraculously multiplied — so far away were they 
from human habitation and the help of man's work' Yea,' he said, 
* the very law of God Himself was given to Moses on the bare 
mountain — *' and out of a bush — out of a bush — He spake in His 
thunders ! " ' 

And BO, argued the strange preacher, the gardens, and the wilds, 
and the bushes, and the hills, and the great grey old olive-trees, and 
the palms whose gathered branches were scattered under Christ's 
feet, were dearer to God than any work or carving of man's hand, 
and more acceptable than all the painted playthings of his skill. 
And the use of such decorated and covered places as were now the 
sinful fashion, was calculated to corrupt the spiritual meaning of 
adoration ; to teach men to pray only when they could do so softly 
and conveniently ; to encourage mincing women in rich clothing to 
attend merely when it was not too cold, or too wet, or too windy, in 
their opinion, for indolent homage to their Maker. 

And then suddenly, as it wore, carried away by his subject, he 
burst forth in a sort of raptuie about * prayers and burials at sea ; ' 
and souls accepted * even on the blood-stained herbage of the battle 
field ; ' and from the graphic image of sailors in an open boat at 
midnight, drifting away from the burning ship without food or com- 
pass, * relying on the Lord,' he passed to the historic tradition of 
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the night-senrioe read by one army while the other was carousing^ 
and the victory that followed. Winding up all with a word-picture 
as ?ivid as ever was painted, of a dying soldier left by unconscious 
comrades among a scattered heap of the moon-lighted slain, and say- 
ing his final prayer to Qod aJone and unattended ; "* needing no 
temple but the starry vault of heaven opened to his upturned eyes ; ' 
and after the great din of war and the thrill of the trumpet, hearing 
no music but the wind soughing through the darkened trees — ' that 
plaiutive monotone in the great hymn of life which for ever, and till 
this world shall shrivel like a scroll, goeth up from all things created 
to the Creator of all.' 

And with this image, and these words, the musical and resound- 
ing voice died down into silence, and there was a slow dispersion of 
the crowd : young men and maidens, old men and crones, going 
dreamily away; children looking timidly about, as though Moses 
lived in those surrounding tufts of broom aud heather ; men in fblded 
plaids and Hieland bonnets, pronouncing it a ' varry grand discoorse,' 
and Lady Clochnaben, with a grim triumphant smile, standing still 
by the preacher's side, but not looking at him — looking rather 
towards her son Lorimer, who had passed his arm through that of 
Sir Douglas preparatory to departure — and to the sinner of Torrie- 
bum, who had not only dared to listen to a religious ' discoorse,' but 
was now actually giving her opinion on it, in that loud jaunty man- 
ner which she adopted to show her independence. 

And Maggie's opinion was, that there were * ow'r muckle words 
for folk to follow,' and that Mr. Frere was, to her thinking, ' like 
the pail o' milk gotten frae Leddy Grace, ane o' the black kye ; 
that just aye frothit, and brimmit ow'r. And sac, my mon, dinna 
ye be dooncast, for your Sabbath discoorses are no that wearyfu*, 
though whiles they mak' me a bit sleepy ; ' and she laid her large 
comely hand on Savile Heaton's shoulder as she spoke. 

And in token of consciousness of the light burden thus imposed, 
Mr. Heaton put his own hand over Maggie's — not indeed as return- 
ing the ill-timed caress, but rather as a hand is laid on the head of 
a favourite dog, to keep it still while the owner is conversing with 
friends ; and he then addressed himself to Mr. Boyd. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

KITH-AND-KIN LOVB. 

* I CAimoT help thinking it improbable/ said Mr. Heaton diffidently, 
— ^wbile still suppressing Maggie's hand — * that this is Mr. Prere's 
first preaching. He has much eloquence — and — and much courage.' 

' I entirely agree with you, Mr. Heaton ; ' answered Lonmer, ' it 
is even impossible^ in my opinion. The man is a very practised 
speaker; and I am tolerably sure that I haye heard lum before, 
years ago, — somewhere abroad, though I cannot clearly call to mind 
where and when. I think he must be an Irishman. The style he 
has adopted, and his whole appearance, faTour that supposition. I 
never heard a voice that ran up and down the gamut in that way, 
that was not Irish, nor ever heard the same fluency in men of any 
other nation.' 

< Tou must be mistaken, Mr. Boyd,' said the voice of Alice Ross. 
' He told us himself that he was of a Shropshire family, and he is 
too young to have preached anywhere years ago, for he has not yet 
attained to his twenty-fifih birthday.' 

The deliberate drawl with which Miss Ross always spoke, was 
not quickened by any emotion in this Uttle defence. On the con- 
trary, there was something peculiarly slow and tight in her utterance 
of these sentences, as though she were strangling Lorimer's opinion 
in its cradle. But sharp gleams of indignation came from her eyes, 
like the electric sparks from Grimalkin's fur ; brilliant and equally 
evanescent. 

'Is Sister Ailie charmed with the new preacher?' said Sir 
Douglas, smiling. ' He is just the sort of man to hit a lady's fancy. 
But, indeed,' added he, earnestly, ' I do wrong to utter a light word 
on the subject. He is a very remarkable young man, very remark- 
able ; and I cannot doubt but that his best hopes will be frilfilled, 
and that he will, indeed, be most useful in his generation ! Suffer- 
ing is a good school. No one can look at him and not see that he 
has suffered much. I long to do him a kindness, if it were at all 
in my power. I hope to see much of him. It is not often one 
meets with such a man. As to Lorimer's idea of having seen him 
bclFore, fancies of that sort come to us all ; and about his age, with 
those beardless men it is very difficult to calculate ; they constantly 
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look either very much younger or very much older than they aie. 
Take my arm, Ailie ; you seem tired.' 

And, while Savile Heaton and Lorimer walked on in front, talking 
eagerly together, Alice and stately Sir Douglas followed: mtting 
down now and then on the hanks of heather, that Alice's fiatigQe 
might not he increased. Besting in the open air ; far sweeter rest than 
ever is found on silken couch or cushioned favieuU ; the small 
streamlet huhhling and trickling down the lull, laughing its silver 
laugh amid the stones ; and that, and the ' sough ' amid the incenae- 
hreathing pines, making indeed a sweet chord in that hymn,~» 
which Mr. James Frere had impressed most deeply on Miss Boss's 
memory. 

And it was during this walk with her half-hrother, that Alice 
held with him a remarkable conveisation — one that he could not 
forget ; one which in after times the curl of a fern leaf, or the notes 
of the thrush's song, or the sight of a harebell among long diy 
grass,— in short, the most trivial accidental things— would bring 
hack to him as if her words were but just spoken, and her pale 
irregular profile were still between him and the evening sky. 

For it was not often that Alice and Sir Douglas held long 
l^te-h-tHe colloquies. He was a busy landlord ; an attached hus- 
band ; a companionable friend to his male associates ; a tolerably 
studious reader, though no bookworm. He had neither the time, 
— nor, if truth is to be spoken, the thought, — ^to bestow on her. 

And ' Ailie ' knew it. She knew she was the last and the least 
of his thoughts, kindly as he was ; and therefore she made the most 
of her rare opportimitics when she got them. 

I wonder if women who are ' first objects ' in some large and 
happy home circle, — or even * first objects ' to the objects they them- 
selves love, — ever ruminate over the condition of one who is nobody's 
first object How lone in the midst of company such a one must 
feel ! What silence must lie under all their talking and laughing ! 
What strange disruption frt)m the linked chain that holds all Ae 
rest together ! What exile, though ever present ! WTiat starvation 
of soul, in the midst of all those great shares of love meted out 
around her ! 

Ailie was not social by nature ; nor loving ; nor yearning for 
love : but she was conscious of lonelineas, and resented the pain. 

With a skill of which she only had the mastery, she led, little by 
little, back to that implication of being * charmed ' by James Frere, 
which her half-brother had lightly passed over fearing to wound 
even by that gentle jest 
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Yon could never know how Ailie managed this sort of thing. She 
had some private Ariadne's clue, by means of which, if she wished 
to escape from discussion of a subject^ pursue it as you would, she 
was out through the labyrinth where you remained, and free in space. 

If, on the other hand, you desired to avoid touching some topic 
of risk and discomfort, it was in vain you retreated from it. Through 
the intricate passages of thought, into your very heart of hearts 
came Ailie and her due, and sat down victor over your intended 
privacy. How she crept back, softly and soundlessly, along the 
parapet, and up the roof, and in at the window of Sir Douglas's 
thoughts, and recommenced a little discussion and defence, respecting 
the possibihty of her being < charmed ' by one ' so much a stranger ' 
as Mr. James Frere, the warm-hearted soldier could not have told ; 
but he remembered for ever the singular wind-uo of Ailie's denials 
of such a possibility 

* Not only,' she said, ^ I do not think that 1 should be easily 
charmed by a stranger (and after all, lone as my life has been, I ha?e, 
of course, had my opportunities, and can test myself in iha£) ; but I 
am just incapable of conceiving those romantic loves and nonsenses 
that I read of in books, and hear of ; and they just go by like a fedse 
dream ! It well may be because I have been so lonely, but to my 
thinking there- can be no love, no tie, like love and tie of kith and kin. 

'Do you not think' — and here she turned slowly round, and 
looked up wistfully in her half-brother's face—' do you not think that, 
where there is to the making of us the very same flesh and blood 
and spirit, the tie must be stronger for love ? stronger than mere 
fancy, or e?en approval, or attachment, that way that the books put 
it ? For love may change (and we read that too), and it may prove 
false (and there's many an old ballad to iha£)y and it is a jeiEdous 
restless thing, by what I can make out (and I declare I often think 
of it when I tiy to please Lady Boss, and try to imagine if / should 
object even to a sister being too much to a man that was all 
in all to me): but in kith-and-kin love there need be none of 
all that. Kith-and-kin lo?e is ture. You can't change from being 
the same flesh and blood ; and though, of course, I've heard of 
sister and brother's quarrels and coldness, I think surely it never 
could last, — to part them as common love does ; and I think, if I 
had had an own brother, as I have only a half-brother ' — ^she spoke 
it with a most p]aiuti?e drawl — < I ithink, indeed I am perfectly posi- 
tive, I should have loved that brother better than any man that crossed 
my path of life, let that man be what he might. For oh ! dear, 
you'U never know how much I've thought, even about ^ou, and 

u 
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wondered if ever jouM come home to stay, and what kith-and-kin 
love would be like^ for me ! Many a day, in the little turret roomy 
I've looked to it, and perhaps foolishly ; for God made me but an 
insignificant creature, and you'd need a sister with more fire and 
strength in her, before she could be much to you ! But, still, I'll 
not be easily '' charmed " away, Douglas, and that you'll find.' 

The tone was so grave and sad ; the slender form sat so stiff and 
8^ ; the eyes, though wistful, were so without the expectation or 
possibility of tears ; it was all so unlike either girlish sentimentality 
or passionate woman's fyanchement, that it was difficult to know 
how to take, or how to answer it 

Difficult, at least, to Sir Douglas. 

And as the echo of all she said, rolled after the spoken sentences 
from his ear into his easy heart ; he thought with what touching 
innocence his poor lonely half-sister spoke of love, and being 
charmed, as a thing she had heard of, read of, sung old ballads 
about, but of which she had no pei-sonal experience, — bow her one 
sole notion was * kith-and-kin love,' which was to her all in all ; — 
and he was greatly moved. 

He folded Alice in his arms as they rose to continue their walk 
homewards ; and then he said, — * My dear little woman, my poor 
Ailie, the natural life of your sex is to be all in all to some true 
mate, and not to depend altogether on what you call " kith-and- 
kin " love : — but of this be quite sure, that you shall always find in 
me the love of an own brother, not of a half-brother ; you shall tell 
me your joys and sorrows, and thoughts and feelings, as 3'ou have 
done this day ; and when you are " charmed " (as I can't help 
hoping for you, some day, Ailie), I'll love that man, if he is worthy 
of you mid treats you tenderly as your sweet nature requires to be 
treated, as if he also was my born brother, and nearer my own soul 
than any one except my Kenneth of old boyish days.' 

And so tlioy walked home, — very silent, both of them. Only, 
when they came in sight of the turrets of Glenrossie, Sir Douglas 
pointed up to her little nook with a kindly smile, and, prossin<^ her 
slender passive hands in his own, said, — * You will never feel so 
lonely there again, will you ? You will know some of my thoughts 
are cJways with you.' 

And when Ailie had lightly ascended that stair, and curled herself 
softly round in her causeuse (that chair so little resembling the pre- 
vailing pattern at Clochnaben), and flung round her shoulders an 
eider-down tippet to prevent taking cold after her walk, she felt — 

That she had had a successful day's mousing ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

PLANS FOB THE FUTUBE. 

Honest Sir Douglas went straight to his wife's apartment — a sunny 
sitting-room, still farther illumined for him hy the smile of intense 
love and welcome which he knew he should meet whenever he 
opened the door. It had heen furnished very gaily, and in some- 
what foreign taste, in pursuance of orders sent to Glenrossie before 
the bride's arrival. Gertrude and he had talked together of the 
gloomy grandeur of some of the Scotch castles ; the naked, barren, 
well-to-do-ish appearance given by slated roofs and stone walls in 
meaner Scotch abodes ; and the hungry, positive, prosaic, garden- 
less rows of small houses, that could not be called ' cottages ' in 
Scotch villages, that looked like pieces of uncomfortable towns carted 
out into the country. They had laughed together as they sat among 
the orange-trees and roses of the Villa Mand6rlo at Naples, over 
his warnings and hopes that Gertrude would refrain and command 
herself, and not behave like Mary Queen of Scots, who is said to 
have burst into tears on arriving at the grim gates of Holyrood, 
whither a group of unkempt SheUand ponies had conveyed her and 
her attendant ladies. 

Gertrude loved her rough hill-pony, and her Scotch castle, and 
all things in Scotland. There was music for her in the very accent 
of its warm-hearted and energetic people. Nor did she greatly care 
for the pomps and vanities of life. But, nevertheless, she was glad 
of her beautiful morning-room. It was not its luxury that she 
enjoyed, so much as its brightness and the dear knowledge of all the 
tender forethought its little details had proved. She never entered it 
without recollecting the glow of pleasure on her husband's handsome 
countenance at her amazement and joy when he ushered her into it 
the morning after her arrival. She saw it still, that vanished morn- 
ing's light ! The opening door — the unexpected loveliness — and 
his face, the face of her beloved, when, turning upon the irradiated 
t(yut ensemble — pale-green Aubusson carpets and curtains, wreathed 
with roses ; glittering tables where stood crystal flower-vases, 
enamelled with his crest and her name ; great golden herons with 
silver fi.^h in their beaks, making candelabra-stands almost as tall as 
herself ; and a crowd of minor objects, every one a thought of l«)ve : 
— turning from all these, she thanked him with almost childish 
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exclamatioDs of delight ; repeated with clasped hands, and again 
repeated more gTa?ely, with deeper emotions of gratitude. She 
loyed that happy room ! 

And Sir Douglas loved it too, and stood at its threshold now, 
welcomed hj the smile he knew so well, and which he thought the 
most loTelj upon earth. For in nothing is there such a difference. 
There are women who smile only with their lips; and there are 
others whose ejes, and hrow, and lips heam all together with such a 
cordial glow of hrightness, that it is difficult to helieve an extra 
gleam of light does not fall at such times eycn upon thdr burnished 
hair. 

That was the sort of smile Gertrude gave, — tinged with a certain 
lingering shyness, in spite of security and familiarity of loye. In 
natures like hers, intense love is always timid. 

Sir Douglas talked with her, and asked tenderly of her health, for 
she had not been able to accompany them that afternoon ; and then 
he spoke of * Ailie,' and earnesly pressed on Gertrude bis own views 
of his half-sister's character and feelings, — repeating, with a colour 
taken from his own warm heart, the impression of her innocence, her 
reserve, her lonely yearnings for kindred. 

* She requires, you see, my own Gertrude, to be drawn out ; to be 
encouraged ; in fact, to be petted and made much of. I was much 
moyed by what she said to-day — she so seldom speaks of herself and 
her feelings. They are acute, rely upon it ; but she never had com- 
panions, — never had anyone to confide in. I am sure, if you once 
grow to be fond of her, you would possess her utmost love and confi- 
dence. She is diffident as to her power of attracting, and very 
young of her age : it seems quite the heart of a young girl, though 
she has so much iufonnantion and womanly sense. Fet her a little, 
Gertrude ; pet her, my own dear wife ! ' 

And as the dressing-bell rang through the last words, Sir Douglas 
rose and left the beautiful room, and the sweet surprised face, and 
departed to his own chamber. 

Lady Boss did not immediately betake herself to her toilette ; 
though she was conscious of the vista (through another door 
that opened as the dressing-bell rang) of her maid moving in 
front of the looking-glass, and of a pale peach-coluured silk 
hanging up ready to put on, — a dress with which she always 
wore a necklace of a single row of Scotch pearls given by Sir 
Douglas. 

She did not begin to dress. She sat looking rather abstractedly, 
at all the objects in her beautiful morning-room, from which the rich 
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twilight was now rapidly departing, — for even Ihai room, of course, 
must have its night and its hours of darkness. 

'Pet Alice!' 

Again and again she thought the words over ; and the eager, ten- 
der manner of Sir Douglas whiJe urging it. 

' Pet Alice I ' The joung wife strove to drive awaj little stinging 
haunting memories of coldness, and slyness, and hardness, and idien 
ways, which had seemed to her to he component parts of her sister- 
in-law's character. Something very like a shudder thrilled through 
Gertrude. Was he wrong ? Could Douglas he wrong ? Or had 
she herself heen harsh in judgment ? C<ndd she judge well and 
wisely of a person who from childhood had heen denied, what she 
herself from childhood' had enjoyed — tenderness, freedom of affection, 
frank and fearless expression of all passing thoughts? Lorimer 
Boyd, it was true, thought ill of Alice. He had said she was ' a 
creature full of harm.' But Lorimer was cynical. Yes ; loveable 
in himself; a true and faithful friend ; but cynical in his judgments 
of others. And not happy in his home relations. What a mother ! 
Wliat a brother ! Enough to sour any man's judgments. 

' Pet Alice ! ' What was the use of arguing about that, in her 
own mind ? Ought it not to he enough for her that Douglas wished 
it f If he brought her a toad, and begged her to keep it in her 
room and make a plaything of it, would she not do it ? What had 
Alice's deserts to do with the matter? Douglas wished hb sister to 
be petted — Douglas wished it ! 

And with that last thought Gertrude started up, and passed quickly 
into the inner-dressing room, where the maid and the peach-coloured 
gown were waiting; and had her hair coiled round very simply 
(there being such abridged dressing time), and clasped the collar of 
pearls round her white throat, just as Sir I^ouglas came to accom- 
pany her downstairs. 

Alice was already there ; and Lorimer ; and Mr. Savile Heaton, 
who had remained to dine. 

And even in the few minutes that intervened, before the grey- 
headed old butler announced dinner, Gertrude began her ' petting ' of 
Alice. She glided towards her with a kindly smile, and asked if 
she had liked her walk — if she had liked the preaching of Mr. Frere, 
— if she liad been tired in the long ramble home ? And, while her 
frank soft eyes questioned with her tongue, Alice gave a sidelong, 
calculating glance; at Lady Ross's shoulder, at her necklace, 
at the graceful folds of her grown, — anywhere but directly in 
her face. 
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' She looked askance at Christabel, — 
Jesu Maria shield her well ! ' 

And while she looked askance, she calculated ; and with so much 
quickness and intelligence did she sum up all, that only in the pas- 
sing down the hroad oaken stair to the stately dining-room she 
found time to say to her half-brother, on whose arm she went in to 
dinner — 

' I am sure you have been speaking of me to Lady Boss ; her 
manner is so very, veri/ much kinder to me than usual, even when 
we are all comfortable together. But do not try to nuike people 
kind to me. I am quite pleased and contented. Perhaps it might 
eyen offend. I should not like to seem troublesome.' 

And then she sat down in the usual place, between Douglas and 
Lorimer : her thin, still mouth looking as if silence was habitual to 
it. Only when Lady Boss tried to talk a little more to her than 
usual, and more gaily and familiarly, she allowed a sort of imper- 
ceptible shade of vexation and embarrassment to gather round it 
before she replied ; and once, only once, she looked at Sir Douglas 
with a little vague dry smile, and shrug of the shoulders, as much as 
to say, ' This is your doing : I cannot help myself. I hope it will not 
make me a burden, or make them dislike nie.' 

But Sir Douglas's thoughts were much preoccupied. He was 
considering about his friend Lorimer : he had fallen back on the 
idea that there was the natural suitable destiny for Alice, and for 
Boyd ! His friend could not want a very young wife ; such a one 
would not suit him. (It is astonishing how much more clearly this 
sort of conviction of mature 2^^^ comes in judging one's neighbour's 
destiny than judging of one's own.) Alice was very sensible — rather 
original — just the thing. And Lorimer was sure to be Earl of 
Clochnaben some day, and they would all be neighbours, and friends, 
and brothers ! It was a most glorious castle in the air — the fit and 
appropriate end of all. 

But, alas I how recalcitrant is man — above all when friends (or 
foes) desire to bestow him in wedlock. 

How often does one see, some beautiful married woman the object 
of a compromising adoration which she docs not share — which she 
would give her alternate eyelashes to be rid of — for which she is 
bullied and anathematised by the mother, sistei*s, and cousins of her 
adorer, to say nothing of some girl or girls who wish to wed him ; 
and yet there is no bringing him * to a sense of his situation ! ' 

How often does one see, like the obstinate pursuit and courtsliip 
of some young damsel, who, to use a familiar phrase of scorn, 
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* wouldn't 80 much as look at ' the suitor ; while some other joung 
damsel is sighing her heart out for him, and folding up as .a 
secret treasure a shabhj little withered sprig he gave her one 
evening while handing her through a quadnlle. And he won't— 
no he wonH — see what good is for him ; but, in the case of the 
married idol, persists in breaking his heart for glimpses of a person 
who don't want to see him at all ; and, in the case of the joung 
damsel, in resolutely wooing one who cannot be persuaded to wed 
him! 

All, apparently, out of sheer contradiction; as though mar- 
riageable man resembled the Conn aught pig, of whom the Irish- 
man said he was obliged to pretend he wanted him to go to Cork in 
order to make him take the road to Dublin ! Sir Douglas certainly 
seemed to think there was a Connaught piggishness of obstinate 
avoidance of the right path in ' dear old Lorimer.' 

He could not go up to the man, take him by the button, and 
advise him, point-blank, to marry his sister ; but all that could be 
done, in a decent, gentlemanly way, he was willing and anxious to 
do, and persuade Gertrude to do also. 

Poor Gertrude ! How was she to explain to him that Alice was 
rather an object of aversion than otherwise to Mr. Boyd? That he 
thought her * a creature full of harm ? ' 

After dinner, too, how provokingly absorbed was Lorimer in 
some discussion with Mr. Savile Heaton: who was not a clever 
man ; who was generally a shy and silent man ; and who was now 
— as it were out of positive ill-luck and thwarting of Sir Douglas's 
secret wishes— carrying on what seemed to be an earnest, con- 
tinuous argument, to which Lorimer gave the most assiduous 
attention ; and, indeed, ended by taking out a note-book, asking 
for 'Cruden's Concordance,' and making memoranda which he 
handed to Mr. Heaton. 

And then, flinging aside the heavy crimson silk curtains of the 
window, he'looked out steadily and jabsently at the star-lit heaven 
and the lake far away, as though the text he had sought for in 
Cruden had been those words of mystery, — * Watchman, what of 
the night? Watchman, what of the night?' 

He had not even seemed to notice (except by a mechanical and 
courteous inclination of the head) that it was Alice who brought 
the * Concordance,' and laid it on the table where the two gentle- 
men were seated ; though Sir Douglas * improved the opportunity,' 
by saying, * Oh! Alice knows where every book in the library is 
to be found ; I believe she could select them in the dark.' 
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When asked if he would not take coffee, he declined, without 
lifting his eyes from the page; and the tea-tahle was deserted 
except by the two ladies, between whom conyersation became fitful 
and disjointed. The more caressing G^ertrude endeayoured to be, 
the more dry and curt did Alice become ; till, at one point of their 
discoursing, she looked at Lady Boss with such an expression of 
covert ridicule, that the startled hostess blushed, and ceased to 
speak. In another second, the pallid face of Alice was so placid, 
so ' without form and yoid,' that Gertrude thought she must haye 
been in a waking dream to imagine her previous look had meant 
anything. 

She felt ill and weary, and feverish with the feverishness of one 
who has gone through that uphill task, trying to be pleasant and 
companionable to a companion unwelcome and ungenial. But she 
did not like to give the signal for retiring. Douglas might think it 
shortened the evening for Alice. 

At length Lorimer Boyd returned from his reading of the stars, 
and, advancing into the room, actually seated himself by the side 
of Alice Boss, and entered into conversation with her ; principally, 
as was but natural, on the subject of Mr. James Frere's preaching, 
his adventures, and his account of himself. 

* "Well,' said Lorimer, carelessly, * no one can deny that he has 
what my countrymen familiarly call " the gift o' the gab," and 
I hope he may always make a good use of it. One advantage he 
certainly has : the most melodious voice I think I ever heard. 
That is a perfection quite independent of eloquence.' 

Gertrude looked suddenly up from her work, and smiled tenderly 
at the speaker. She was thinking that he himself possessed the 
advantage he was praising in another, and how often she had heard 
the sweet even tones reading aloud to amuse her dying father. 

Her look was full of fondness, and Alice saw it ; and saw the 
gloom deepen instead of lessen in Lorimer's countenance when she 
spoke out her thought and said, as the tender smile died away, 
* Do you remember how my dear father loved to hear you read 
on that account ? ' 

* Yes,' said Sir Douglas, * I remember, even as a boy, thinking 
Lorimer's the pleasantest voice in the world.' 

* I vrill immediately learn to sing,' said Mr. Boyd, with a forced 
smile ; * and have a " Maitre Corbeau " adventure. But, mean- 
while,' added he, abruptly, * our friend, Mr. Heat on, is going to 
exert his voice. We have been agreeing that he shall endeavour to 
raise a collection for the schools near Torriebum, which are sadly 
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in want of funds ; and I hope all that has occurred will not prevent 
a good attendance and a good collection, and that Mr. James 
Frere may not utterly monopolize the attention of the inhahi- 
tants of these regions^ though there seems some danger of his 
doing so.' 

If Gertrude's smile was singularly bright and sweet, Lorimer's 
was not. It was a smile that made you wince and look grave ; and 
Alice did not like its expression on the present occasion. 

'/ shall certainly be present at Mr. Heaton's discourse,' she 
said^ ' with my brother and Lady Boss.' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MB. SAYILE HBATON ALSO PREACHES. 

Ma. Sayile Heaton had not the natural advanteges which dia- 
tingubhed Mr. Frere. His voice was rather weak, and an occasional 
hesitation, which was not exactly a stammer, induced a repetition of 
words just pronounced, as if he had not been satisfied with the way 
in which they were delivered : and sometimes gave that appearance 
of confusion which may be observed when a person reading aloud 
loses his place on the page. 

But on this occasion he was more fluent than usual ; and even 
Maggie half refrained from her customary slumbers, and shifted her 
large ignorant blue eyes with a certain complacency from one to 
another of the immediate auditors, as though ascertaining what 
effect her ' men's ' discourse had on their minds. 

It was a very simple straightforward sermon, afler all ; with now 
and then a gleam of eloquence, and now and then an unexpected 
metaphor, and always a glow of real earnestness about it : on the 
hackneyed text, ' Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also,' — illustrated with the obvious lines of argument as to the 
various motives for ' giving in charity,' as it is called ; the ambition 
to be thought well of by men, — the superstitious hope to atone by 
good works for evil deeds, as of old great robbers built fine churches ; 
on which principle Milan Cathedral is traditionally said to have been 
founded ; being begun by a penitent nephew, in memory of an 
esteemed uncle wliom lie had murdered. He touched also on the 
' shame-fiBUsed giving,' because our neighbours give : the customary 
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giving) — as one drops a piece of money into a church-plate ; and so 
forth. 

Nor did Mr. Savile Heaton hecome particularly impressive tiH 
rather more than half way on in his discourse ; when he dwelt on 
the secret motives, and even wicked motives, which may produce 
apparently good actions ; and in that part of his sermon his nervous 
hesitation seemed to leave him, and he spoke with more boldness 
and more eloquence of language than usual ; the faces of his 
listeners being still noted in a sort of careless way by Maggie- 
while she occasionally broke the tedium of the time by irreverentlj 
and surreptitiously cracking green hazel-nuts with her fine white 
teeth, and eating them. 

And those faces would have made a good study for a painter. 
The warm approval, the sympathy with all that was true and earnest, 
in the countenance of Old Sir Douglas ; the serene, attentive, angelic 
brow and eyes of his young wife ; Lorimer, with folded arms and 
set compressed mouth, looking apparently only at the uninteresting 
straw hassock at his feet ; Alice, demure, and yet restless, furtively 
blinking from time to time side glances at the preacher ; and Mr. 
James Frere (for he also attended, though his patroness at the 
Castle had tossed her head in scorn at the proposal) with his dark 
bright eyes fixed on Savile Heaton, rather with an expression of 
curiosity to learn how this inferior man would handle the matter, 
than with any reference to the matter itself ; but all attention to his 
words. 

Then it was — as the speaker dwelt on the power of God, ' to 
whom all hearts be open, all desires known,' to sift and discern the 
variety of motives that may produce one common result, — when he 
warned his hearers in the language of Scripture that * there is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed, neither hid that shall not 
be known ;* that * whatsoever has been spoken in darkness shall be 
heard in the light, — and that which was whispered in the ear in 
closets shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops ;' — with all argu- 
ment pertaining to those solemn texts, and withering denunciations 
of the Pharisaical hypocrisy which deludes man, but never can delude 
(Jod; — ^then it was, as I have said, that this shy and common -place 
minister became extremely impressive ; and spoke indeed so forcibly 
and so well, that an electric thrill seemed to go through his small 
congregation, both among the learned and the unlearned. 

Alice Ross sat stiller than ever ; kit her glance wandered from 
Heaton to Sir Douglas, and back again wkh sidelong skill, toothers 
of the group: whDe Mr. Frere's eyes were withdrawn from the 
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Sreacher, though the expression of attention and curiosity even 
eepened in his face. He seemed to be resolving some problem in 
his mind. Suddenly his fine eye flashed upwai^s again, and turned 
— not on Heaton, but on Lorimer Boyd ! 

Their eyes met. Lorimer seemed to have been observing him. 
Some ripple of movement, which did not even amount to one of Mr. 
Boyd's * grim smiles/ flickered round his mouth : and some of that 
inexplicable shrmking, which is visible in the human eye even when 
its gaze is not withdrawn — in moments of fear, suspicion, or con- 
scious duplicity— contracted for a second or two the bright, bold, 
clever orbs which had ' charmed ' Miss Alice Ross. Then another 
expression passed into them. Not of fear ; of defiance ; of hard 
resolution ; an accordance for the moment of the eyes with the hard, 
resolute, animal mouth : and then Mr. James Frere's countenance 
became, as before, simply attentive, and watchful of the preacher's 
closing words. 

But there had been, in that short moment, between those two 
men, that strange spiritual communication which all of us who have 
any experience of life, know so well. Mr. Frero became aware that 
Mr. Boyd distrusted him ; and Mr. Boyd, that he and his distrust 
were alike defied, and set at nought by the eloquent stranger. 

Nor did it need such sealing of the conviction in Mr. Frere's mind 
that Lorimer had 'something to do with the sermon,' — as was 
naturally produced by overhearing Mr. Savile Heaton, on their walk 
homewards, answer Sir Douglas's kindly congratulations on the 
excellence of that discourse, by the modest and deprecatory reply, — 
' Well, I bad the advantage of talking the subject over with Mr. 
Boyd : indeed, of reading the sermon to him, and receiving some 
valuable suggestions. He is a very superior man : a great scholar : 
a most cultivated mind : I feel greatly indebted to him for the 
interest he has shown in my plans and my school ; and I consider 
my composition, such as it was, much benefited by his remarks.' 

Wlien Mr. James Frere heard this modest reply to Sir Douglas's 
compliments, he was walking immediately behind the group ; side by 
side with Miss Alice Ross. Involuntarily he turned to her, to see 
how she * took ' the answer so made, and perhaps to make some 
disparaging comment on Mr. Boyd's interference, byway of guarding 
his own interests in that quarter. He met Alice's glance as ho had 
previously met Lorimer's ; and received much the same degree of 
enlightenment from it, though of a more satisfactory kind. 

He decided it was quite unnecessary to make any observation. He 
therefore merely sighed, and, casting his eyes wistfully over the hills 
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and intervcQing Boenerj, he said, ^ I would I were away from this 
place I I must think of leaving Olochnaben.' 

. And Alice Ross did not saj in any foolish tender way, * Fnj 
don't leave us/ or * Oh, I should he so sorry ; ' hut, with a little 
hard short laugh, and slow drawling utterance, she said, * You are 
easily heaten, Mr. Frere.' 

Ajid Mr. Frere, though he had some experience of the sex, was 
just suflBciently startled to pause hefbre he said : — 

^ No ; I am not easily heaten, Alice Ross.' 

Whether she noticed his calling her hy her Christian name, 
and approved or disapproved the liherty so taken, could not he 
guessed from outward evidence. She certainly approved jfche 
sentiment, — if the smile of odd sinister triumph that left her 
small thin mouth spoke true ; and she made no attempt to with- 
draw from his companionship and join some one else in the 
walking party. 

Nay, when Mr. Frere turned hack after escorting her, and 
shook bands with Sir Douglas, — and lamented that he could not 
stay to dinner, but must return to the Dowager Olochnaben, — 
he saw, with great satisfaction, that pussy-cat Alice had glided 
out of the party at the castle door, and was standing alone and en 
cachette against a mass of thick laurels, watching him as he walked 
away. 

If Mr. Frere had been a common -place gentleman, he might 
have stopped and waved his hand perhaps in token of farewell, and 
of his consciousness that she was thus occupied. But he knew 
better. Not Isaac, when he went forth to meditate in the lields at 
eventide, could seem more utterly unconscious of observation. Only, 
when he reached the vantage ground of a slight ascent which 
prefaced the more rugged climb to come, he paused at that knoll ; 
and, lifting his hat, not in token of salutation, but as relieving him- 
self of a formal encumbrance, stood and gazed at the red sky of 
evening and the picturesque scenery, believing (not in vain) that 
those shrewd grey eyes were still fixed upon him ; and that he 
himself appeared to the full as picturesque as any otl;er object 
within their ken. 
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CHAPTER XXrX. 

KENNETH AGAIN ! 

But Mr. Savile Heaton was not destined to enlighten his congre- 
gation with another sermon distilled through the aJembic of Lorimer 
Bojd's mind. At Torriebum, and at Glenrossie also, that Sunday 
evening, all was perplexity and alarm. News, — ^bad news, — ^had 
oorae of Kenneth ! Not this time of his conduct, or his debts, or 
anything which friends might remedy. No ; but Kenneth lay ill 
of feyer,^-dying, some of the doctors thought, — at San Sebastian, 
which port he had reached, intending to return from Spain through 
France. 

A brief and rather incoherent letter, dictated to some woman, 
partly by Kenneth and partly by Giuseppe, narrated the circum- 
stances; how, having had a burning fever, he had apparently 
recovered, but now it was a low nervous fever, and tho young 
Signore could not lift his hands to his head for weakness. 

^And, indeed, it is now more than eight days,' so ran poor 
Giuseppe's letter, ' that his young Excellency has not sworn, nor 
shown any symptoms of his usual animation ; and my mind is at 
sea^ and mi crepa il cuwe : it bi*eaks my heart ; for, could I hear 
the well-beloved Excellency call me a dog, — or find some fault, — 
I would revive ; and, alas, it was only yesterday, it was my hope 
that he was about to throw at me the cup of lemonade (which he 
relished not, finding it bitter), for his eyes showed much anger ; but 
with grief, I say, it passed, and he only set the cup on one side. 
And that same evening, my limbs all trembled, for he called and 
said — " Giuseppe ! death is coming ; tell my uncle to forgive every- 
thing, as I do." And with a great sigh his young Excellency sank ' 
in a swoon. Now, if some friend will come to his Excellency, it 
will be good. Not for weariness for I am strong, and will nurse 
the Signore as a child ; but for cheering by words in the English 
tongue, and to understand well whether he should live or die ; and 
if he die, to say what shall be done. 

' And with much misery I recommend myself to all saints of 
mercy — as also I commend to God and His goodness your most 
noble Excellency, and the young Excellency who is djing, and all 
the good family. 

* I am, your most devoted and most humble, ' Giuseppe.' 
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In a hand nearly illegible, but evidently scrawled by Kenneth, 
was added, — * Tell my mother I think of her and Torriebum.' 

Little had he written, poor Kenneth! to that mother, 6t his 
uncle, or any one else during his wanderings. * An jouVy le jour^ 
was his motto, and the careless enjoyment of passing hours his sole 
object in life. Xow life was trembling in the balance, and this 
moan fi'um a foreign land came, like a sick child's cry at midnight, 
to startle them all 

"Who should go to Kenneth ? 

Sir Douglas could not. Dearl}' as he loved this Absalom, he 
had holier and closer ties that held him back. His young wife was 
ailing, was soon to be a mother ; his place was witli her, not with 
Kenneth. Lorimer would have been willing enough, but would be, 
could he, be welcome to that young, unjust, irritable mind ? It was 
settled that Savile Ileaton should go. He had been Kenneth's 
tutor ; he was his stepfather ; and though the rebellion and ingrati- 
tude of boyhood and adolescence had been his sole return for much 
kindness, and the bitter speech had once been flung at him in one 
of Kenneth's rnges, — * Your care of me ! \N'ho thanks you ? You 
were paid for your care of me, such as it was,' — still, the gentle 
nature of the man, and his desire to do his best for Maggie's son 
had upborne him through much insult and folly ; and they had not 
been on bad terms during the latter years of Kenneth's youth, nor 
had Kenneth been much at home, either to provoke, or be provoked 
by, unwelcome communion. 

Savile Hcatou was to go, then ; and alone. As to being accom- 
panied by his wife, it was not to be thought of for a moment. 
Maggie raving and sobbing by a sick bed, where, of all things, 
quiet was most desirable ; Maggie struggling to explain herself in 
broad Scotch among foreigners, to whom even English was barely 
comprehensible ; Maggie travelling and living in foreign hotels, 
who had never stiiTcd from Torriebum ; — it was simply an impos- 
sibility. 

Luckily it never appeared to that wilful feumle in any other 
light. She shniked and sobbed over Kenneth's state, incessantly, 
duruig the two or three hours of preparation that intervened be- 
tween the receipt of the ill tidings and her husband's departure ; 
but she never thought of pleading to go with him. She rocked 
herself to and fro in sj>asniodic sobbings, and left the jjacking and 
an'anging of his scanty C(unloiis to the yet more ignorant servant 
lassie. She repeatedly UAA him he would he killed an«l eaten 
'amang they outlandish men,' and then, starting to her feet, urged 
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him to begone, and reproached him for sIowneBO, * while, maybe, 
Kenneth lay deeing.' 

When at length he attempted to bid her farewell and start, she 
clung to him as if she had never intended him to leave her ; and, 
as the dog-cart rapidly drove away, above the sound of its wheels 
came the sharp successive cries of her distress. Nor did her mood 
alter, until, — provoked by the efforts of the poor awkward servant 
to console and quiet her, and persuade her to * leave greeting and 
step ben, like a dear leddie,' — she suddenly turned and administered 
to her would-be sympathiser a most sound and vigorous box on the ear. 
The girl retreated * ben ' into the house, and Maggie's renewed howl- 
ing was only put a stop to, as usual, by sheer bodily exhaustion. 

By the time her father, the miller — to whom her mother had gone 
to communicate the * awfu' tidins ' — arrived at Toiriebum House, 
Maggie was quiet enough ; and the three sat down in the parlour 
to a bowl of extremely stiff whisky toddy. The ' auld wife ' re- 
tained sufficient discretion to drag her daughter upstairs after a 
while, and put her to bed before she herself retired to rest ; but 
the miller was still asleep on the horse-hair sofa, with all his clothes 
on, when the morning shone with fullest light in at the windows of 
the room where Savile Heaton's books and better occupations lay 
scattered about, testifying alike to the contrast of his tastes with 
those who had surrounded him, and to the haste with which he had 
departed. 

No place, — no comer of the wildest desert or the deepest wood 
— is so silent as the room in which we have been accustomed daily 
to hear a familiar voice. When Maggie came down in the mid- 
day, there was more weeping. And, when, later in the afternoon, 
Sir Douglas in his pity rode over to see her, and actually proposed 
that she should come up and dine at Glenrossie, she shook her 
head ; saying she would rather * stay amang her men's bukes and 
think o' Kenneth ; ' a piece of vague sentiment which found favour 
with the tender-hearted soldier ; though indeed there mingled with 
Maggie's real sorrow, a covert repugnance to be sorrowful in presence 
of Gertrude ; whom she persisted in looking upon as a 'fause-hearted 
jilt,' and a * proud jade,' and connecting her with Kenneth's long 
absence and heavy discontents, as shown in his own angry letters 
and confessions. 

Sir Douglas, too, had his extra sadness out of the bad news. He 
thought over the sentence, " Tell my uncle to forgive everything — 
as I do ! ' Did the lad still think himself wronged ? and how ? 
What had been his grounds for resentment and complaint? Un- 
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just ; of course unjust, for Sir Douglas's oonsdence was dear of 
all offence, but still existent. What had he to * forgiye/ cTen in 
the waywardness of his own warped imagination ? 

Sir Douglas's heart ached as he sat through the silent dinner, 
where all were thinking in their various ways of Kenneth. ; 
and ached next day when ho sat in his wife's beautiful morn- 
ing room, gazing abstractedly over his book at the light on her 
shining hair, and the gay patterned tapestry border she was 
working. 

As he looked, he sighed ; and at the sound of that sigh she 
looked up ; and then she softly rose, and coming towards him, 
tenderly kissed his saddened brow. 

' Oh, my love ; mj dearest love ; I wish,' — said Sir Douglas 
hesitatingly, ' that I knew about Kenneth ! ' 

' We shall have news of him soon,' Gkrtrude answered in her low 
quiet voice. 

Some inexplicable link in that chain of memory, ' wherewith 
we are darkly bound,' brought vividly back to Old Sir Douglas a 
scene of the past. He saw his Gertrude, his young wife, in her actual 
form ; but he saw also, beyond, and as it were through that bright 
visible presence, — his Grertrude yet younger ; the fair girl of the 
Villa Maiid6rlo, the night he had yearned to ask her about Ken- 
neth, and had refrained. 

Then, also she had kissed him. It was her first caress. The 
caress, not of passion, but of a tender and instinctive wish to 
comfort 

So, now. 

And then as now, the sense of anxiety — of love unutterable— 
and of being baffled in his wish for some clear certainty about his 
graceless nephew, — had blended into pain and oppressed him. 

But, she was there, that lovely wife who loved him ! He ought 
to be happy and contented, if ever man was. He could not vex her. 
He would not question her. 

So, day by day, they waited news of Kenneth, in silence and 
hope. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

SAVILR HEATON CONQUERED. 

News came. Fii'st bad and depressing, then better ; Kenneth more 
cheerful ; greatly pleased at Savile Heaton coming out to him ; 
Giuseppe invaluable, as gentle as a nurse, and as active and robust 
as he was gentle. Then a fluctuation of worse again. Kenneth 
had a relapse, and was in an alarming state of depression and weak- 
ness ; messages were received from him, of penitence and remo»e 
for wasted jears and misapplied energies ; which tender Sir Douglas 
wept over, exulted over, repeated with a quivering smile to his vnfe, 
and then went back to old memories, old plans, old hopes, that had 
begun when he thought he would get Kenneth, the brother, sent to 
Eton, and ' made a man of; ' and flowered once more (after the dis- 
appointment of that life) when little Kenneth, the orphan, was 
trusted to his benevolence. 

Kenneth was to get well ; to reform, to marry, to be once more 
beloved, and cordially welcomed. All was to come right. 

And, as far as Kenneth's recovery was concerned, all did come 
right. Savile Heaton's simple straightforward letters gave a most 
graphic account of the increasing strength and irritability of the 
patient ; and he dwelt with much sympathy on the naive gladness 
with which Giuseppe accepted all instances of ill-temper and 
impatience as so many proofs of convalescence. He especially 
narrated how once, when Kenneth had passionately stamped and 
sworn at the young Italian for some slight delay in bringing a bath, 
Giuseppe was afterwards met by Heaton in the street, with his eyes 
lifted in beaming prayer to a painted wooden Madonna in a blue 
gown covered with golden stars, fixed over the door of a comer 
house ; and, being greeted as that good clergyman passed, joyously 
informed him he had been ' rendering thanks to Mary and the 
Santo Bambino ; for certainly now the young Excellency was 
becoming quite himself again ! ' 

And quite himself again, Kenneth accordingly became. 

After that desirable consummation, for a while the accounts 
became scanty and confused ; and all that could be gathered was, 
that Savile Heaton was very unwell ; then worse ; then prostrated 
with low typhoid fever ; then too weak to send pei'sonal accounts, 
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and then, — after a pause, — a letter came from the English Y ice- 
consul » stating that the Hev. Savile Heaton was deab ; that he had 
been buried with great respect and attention, had been followed to 
the grave bj three or four English residents at San Sebastian, and 
by the Vice-consul himself; who had been much impressed by his 
kindly and devoted care of the first invalid, Mr. Kenneth Boss 
(whom he had since understood to be his step-son), and much pleased 
with his gentlemanly and diffident manners. 

He added, that news had been sent to Granada, — whither young 
Mr. Kenneth Ross had betaken himself as soon as he was able to 
move, — of the extreme danger of his step-father, in order that that 
young gentleman might consider whether it would not be advisable 
for him to return ; but that he had merely sent a letter (after rather 
an anxious period of suspense on the part of those who had addressed 
him) expressing his regret at the news, and desiring that ' if any- 
thing happened' to Mr. Savile Heaton, the Vice-consul would have 
the goodness to see that his papers, and all things belonging to him 
were properly taken care of, and transmitted to the care of Sir 
Douglas Ross, of Glcnrossie, Scotland. 

The Vice-consul was happy to assure Sir Douglas that such also 
had been the sole instructions given him by the dying man ; who 
had indeed expressed himself in a way that must give Sir Douglas 
much pleasure ; saying that he was * the host friend he ever had, 
and the best man he ever knew.' That he had shown anxiety that 
some little valuables (ornaments of some sort) should be safely 
transmitted to his widow, with the message that during the very few 
opportunities ho had had of being out in the open air during 
Kenneth's illness, he had endeavoured to find something that would 
please her to wear for his sake. That he had sunk with such 
extreme rapidity at last (not being of a robust constitution), that he 
had been unable to write particulars, as he desired, to his wife and 
Sir Douglas: but that he had died most peacefully. There had 
been delirium, of course ; and there had been some confusion in a 
recommendation he apparently desired to make to Sir Douglas, that 
ho * would endeavour that Kenneth should do his duty bi/ his mother* 
(at least so the Vice-consul understood him) ; but at the last he was 
extremely clear and collected, and his final words, in answer to an 
expression of compassion which escaped that gentleman as to his 
being al<me in such an hour, were, * Not so alone as I appear. It 
is a great thing to die with perfect trust in God's mercy, and per- 
fect trust in some surviving friend.' After which brief utterance he 
aighed once or twice> shivered, sighed again, and lay still. 
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SomethiDg ^ had happened ' to Mr. Savile Heaton ; according to 
the possibility indicated in the letter from Granada — Death had 
happened. 

When the news came to Torriebum, the results were pretty much 
what might have been expected. Great regret and respect were 
expressed by some members of his scanty flock ; great weeping and 
wailing on the part of Maggie : great pity from Su: Douglas and his 
wife. 

Lorimer was at Clochnaben when the accounts were sent over to 
him. He read them slowly, set his teeth hard, clenched his hand, 
and looked gloomily at his mother, who had been talking mean- 
while in an under- tone to Alice, respecting the news. Mr. James 
Frere was present, and very silent. 

' Well, Lorimer, you need scarce look at me as though I had 
cut the man's head off,' said the feminine dowager, as she caught 
her son's glance. 

* I was not thinking of you, mother.' 

' Of him, then. If you had one ounce of sense in those brains of 
which you are so proud, you'd think it the very best thing that 
could happen. When a man's in everybody's way, the sooner he's 
lifted out of the way the better. That's my dictum.' 

* Neither (though I do not agree with your dictum) was I think- 
ing of Savile Heaton's hard fate.' 

* He was taken in Gi>d*8 good time,' interposed Mr. Frere. 

* Perhaps jou'd condescend to say what you were thinking of, 
that makes you look as if you wished we were all supping on 
poisoned brose,' snarled Lady Clochnaben, without noticing the 
inteiTuption. 

'I was wishing,' said Lorimer, with bitter vehemence, ^that, 
whenever " God's good time" shall come for Kenneth Ross ; he 
may die as forlorn a death as the man who nursed him to recovery, 
and whom he deserted when it was his turn to render service. And 
I wish it with all my heart and soul !' 

* Devil doubt you !' retorted the Dowager ; ^ but I shouldn't think 
your banning or blessing would make much odds in what's settled 
above for that young reprobate : and, though with him (as usual) 
bad's the best, he had his excuse this time, I suppose, in being too 
weak for jounieying.' 

^ A man is never too weak to do his duty ; that's my dictum,' 
said Lorimer, with a provoking echo of his mother's manner. ' He 
can but sacrifice his life in doing it ; if that particular occasion be, 
as Mr. Frere terms it, '^ God's good time to take him." Mr. 
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Sayile Heaton risked lus life, and lost it, in doing what he ooncdTed 
to be his duty by his step-son ; and we should all be thankfol, 
meanwhile, to hear that the worthy object of his solicitude is con- 
valescent, and enjoying life at Qranada.' 

< Oh ! Mr. Boydy you do hate Kenneth Boss so', said Alice, 
with a deprecating drawl. 

' Ay/ chimed in Lady Clochnaben, ' and hate him not altogether 
for his faults, either ; though his death would do you little good now^ 
Lorimer/ 

She gave a clutch to settle the black silk condemnatory bonnet 
a little lower on her forehead, and laughed a short, hard cackling 
laugh as she spoke. But the pale anger of her son's &ce seemed 
rather to check even her masculine courage, and she hastily added : 

* But you were always besotted with any of the people Sir Douglas 
chose to take up. I wonder you don't offer yourself as third 
husband to that ranting red-haired woman at Torriebum ; who 
faced me out about my factor and the cart-wheel, on your direct 
encouragement.' 

Lorimer made no answer. He was deliberately folding up the 
papers he had been reading ; and, having done so, he rose. 

* Where ore you going ? ' 

* To Glenrossie, to see how Douglas bears this.' 

* Are you coming back to-night ? ' 
*No.' 

* Shall you be back to-morrow ? ' 

* I don't know.' 

* Humph ! I'm sure, whatever your return to Italy may be to 
Sir Douglas and Lady Boss, we'll have little miss of your company 

* You will the better bear my departure on Wednesday.' 

* The day after to-morrow ? ' 

* Yes.' 

* I presume you have communicated the fact to the friends you 
prefer; you certainly never warned me that you were going so 
soon.' 

* Warned you, mother ? My stay is no pleasure to you — my 
absence no pain ! Would to God — ' 

But Lorimer did not speak out the rest ; or the hard mother 
might have heard that son of gloom declare his wish that he wciv 
lying buried in a foreign grave at San Sebastian instead of Savile 
Heaton ; followed to the tomb by strangers and an English Vice- 
consul, instead of wept for by natural friends. * *' Parva Domus; 
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UagDa Quiee I " '*' muttered he to hicnself. And then be held out 
bU hand in token of farevell to the angrj dowager. 

She choked a little, in spite of her araumption of utter indif- 
ference. 

' I suppose dus ia not good-bye for good and all, in spite of aulka, 
eh, Lorimer ?' 

' No, mother ; I will see jou again before I go to Ilaly.' 

It was apoken Teiy sadl;. He bowed te Alico and te Frere, and 
was gone. 

' Give way once, and be ruled Eir eyer ; that's my dictum,' said 
Lady Clochnaben, afler a brief pause. ' Larimer was always a 
heavy handful ; even as a child he was neither to drive uor to lead. 
But he's a clever brain — a clever brain.' And she glanced, with 
a miiture of pride and discontent, to the scarlet-bound books ou a 
further table ; Lorimer'B college efforts. 

Mr. J'amea Frere rose and brought one of the volumes. * I will 
read one or two aloud, if you please,' said be, 

A grunt of assent gave the implied permission; and after that 
eiercise, Mr. Frere's own tolcnta were the theme of discusatou. 
Savile Heaton'e place was empty. His preaching voice was dumb. 

It made Alice Boss almost playful. There was a pretty glitter 
in her cat-like eyes, and a sort of purring murmur of underlying 
content inher slowsoAi voice, whenever she auswerod, or volunteered . 
an observation. 

And meanwhile over the hills, in the calm western light, wont 
Lorimer Boyd ; to thiit other castle, where the magna quia co- 
eiiated yet with life and hope. 

Sir Douglas had not returned fiom a pilgrimage on foot to-Tor- 
riehum ; but Gertrude, who had driven over, was resting on the 
sofa, looking very pale and wearied. She welcomed Lorimer 
eagerly, and, after the firet greeting, hurst info tears, 

' It is YBTj foolish,' sbe said, smiling through that transient 
shower, ' for Mr. Hentoa woa almost a stranger to me, and bo was 
a good man ; a pious man ; but there b something forlorn iu h!a 
going away te die so, in a foreign land ; and I am not very strong 
just now, and poor Mrs. Boss Heaten is so vehement iu the expres- 
sion of her feelings that it shakes one's nerves ! ' 

Lorimer stopped her, with more emotion than was usual in big 
manner. 

■ Oil ! for God's sake, don't cii'usi? jiuraelf to me for being 

• Spoten of tha gl«V»^ 

" ' — — ^— '*-— ^ ]nit niudi peace." 
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tender and womanly/ lie said. ' Better to me is anp nammAaa of 
feeling ; better the animal howling of that poor untotored ereatera 
of Torriebum — ^than the iron hardness one sees in some hearii 1 
She may well lament Heaton, for a more indulgent gentleman never 
tied himself for beauty's sake to an unoongeniiu mate. And lie iMid 
dignity too* No one ever could have seen — ^who did not watch him 
dosely and understand him thoroughly — ^how often he felt wounded 
and ashamed of the choice he had made (if indeed we can term it 
choice; for I belieye the determination to marry was rather on 
Maggie's side). I have heard her herself say he had never given 
her a hard word ; if / had been her husband I am afindd she would 
have heard a good many.' 

Andy with the last words, the saturnine smile returned to Lorimer^e 
lips, and the conversation took a more cheerful turn between him 
and Gkrtrude Boss. 

Dear coxnpanious they were; dear friends, through shado and 
sunshine. Gertrude had said no more than she felt, when on a 
former occasion she wished he had been bom Sir Douglas's brother. 
And Sir Douglas loved him too ; with that strict divine attachment 
which in its perfection wo arc assured * passeth the love of woman/ 
and which an old poet has immortalized by comparison with a yet 
diviner communion : 

* Since David hod his Jonathan, — Christ his John.' 

But deep in that gloomy and reserved heart was an affection for 
ever doomed to be checked and caged and kept within limits ; the 
love for Gertrude herself. Gertrude, who fulfilled all his notions of 
what woman should be ; and by a vision of whom he was haunted 
in his uncongenial home whenever the hard fierce 'dicta' of his 
mother, or the sly cat-like ways of Alice, grated on his senses with 
a more repulsive force than usual 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

**THB DAYS THAT GBOW INTO YBABS." 

Thb pages which divide the events of life turn very slowly ; but 
the pages which narrate the history of a life, turn rapidly. Events 
whidi change whole destinies compress themselves into a single 
ientenoe ; joy goes by like a flash of light, and tears which have 
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wasted the very ejes that wept them, demand no fuller record than 
the brief monotonous lament of poor Marguerite in ' Faust : ' 

* Ich weine, und weine, uud weine ! * 

Gertrude's life was gliding by in sunlight and joj. Bonfires had 
been lit on the pleasant hills for the birth of an heir to Glenrossie ; 
and the little heir himself was already beginning to prattle the 
thoughts of childhood ; and puzzle his elders, as all children do, 
with questions which theologists^ moralists, and philosophers, would 
attempt to answer in vain. 

* Old Sir Douglas ' was very little older ; but at that age, silver 
begins to mingle with the brightest and curliest hair; and the 
temples of that broad frank forehead were getting higher and barer, 
and smooth under the touch of the strong little rosy fingers of his 
idolised boy. 

Mr. James Frere had found a clear field after the death of Mr. 
Savile Heaton ; and had so far modified his views of open-air worship, 
that he had eagerly seized the opportunity of ' mentioning ' to Sir 
Douglas (backed by much more skilful ' mentioning ' on the part 
of Alice Boss), that he would not object to succeed that simple and 
uneloquent preacher ; and endeavour, by the grace of God, to lead 
the little flock (so ill taught hitherto) into the right way. 

The schools, founded by his earnest predecessor, were also placed 
under his superintendence ; and rigidly were the children trained 
and looked after. The penitential Sabbath, instead of the holiday 
Sabbath, was established amongst them. The 'Lord's-day' was 
erased from the book of common life, and left blank from all human 
interest. To swear, to lie, to thieve, to strike even to bloodshed, 
were gradually shown to be less offensive to the Creator, than to 
hum a song, whistle a tune, write a letter, take a sauntering happy 
walk over the hill ; or sit chatting under the birken trees in the 
heather braes, overlooking the silver lake. 

A boy of ten was excommunicated, as it were, and expelled the 
' schulc,' for being found with his mouth and pockets full of black- 
berries, so freshly gathered that they coidd only have been procured 
on * the Lord's-day ' by the terrible desecration of gathering them 
on his way to service. In vain did his old grandmother plead in 
guttural and nasal accents that the creature ' was but a wean,' a 
' puir wee laddie that wad be maire circumspeck ' for the time to come. 
The time to come was blackened, for him, with public reprobation ; 
and, as liis compeers passed him, sitting alone in the ingle nook, or 
on the stones in the sunshine, they nudged each other on the shoul- 
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der and whispered, * Yon's Jamie Macmichael, that the meeimrter 
'ull no permit to enter, ye ken ; he brake the Lord's-dnj ! ' 

Bolder and bolder grew Mr. James Frere under the conscioosnesB 
of his own increasing influence ; and little by little his flowery .and 
eloquent discourses crept even to the forbidden margin of the hiA»its 
of Glenrossie Castle ; to the occasional omission of attendance, and 
the * forsaking of assembling ourselves together ; ' to the neglect of 
bringing the young scion of the house of Douglas to the house of 
God, — ' even as young Samuel was brought by his grateful mother, 
in the very dawn of his consecrated days : indeed, at an age so ten- 
der, that his mother made a little coat for him and brought it for 
him to wear each successive year.' 

An image, which so far from wanting impressiveness in the ears 
of the listening population, caused the auld wives to look up with 
trembling reverence and conviction at the face of the preacher. 

Neither did Mr. Frere spare even the ' Lady of the Castle ' in his 
fervent denunciations. The singing on Sabbath evenings, even though 
-^as it were to compound with the devil) — the songs sung were 
hannless, pathetic or religious ; the glad walks and laughing con- 
versations ; ' heard by God, as Adam and Eve were overheard when 
His voice wandered through the stillness of Paradise in the fall of 
the day;' the robes and the sumptuous apparcl of the graceful 
earthly form ; the long rosidence in foreign lands, and the bringing 
forth out of those lands the minstrolsy of a foreign tongue, ' yea, 
even such songs as Kizzio sang to Mary, and Mary with Kizzio, 
when her soul went forth to commune with temptation, and with the 
powers of darkness, and with sensual passion, and the confusion of 
all things right with all things wrong ; ' — all this the new minister 
preached upon ; moro especially on those Sundays when Lad j 
Glenrossie failed to show herself in the high old-fashioned pew : to 
which Mr. Frero on such occasions lifted his fine eyes, commentiDg 
on ' the darkness of its emptiness/ and not unfrequcntly sliding in 
some wonderful way into a comparison of himself and John Knox, — 
* who boldly spoke forth the commission given unto him by God ; 
fearing not the authority of kings, under the King of kings ; nor the 
power of the beauty of woman, nor her silver tongue, nor the ruddy 
colour of her cheek, nor the tangles of her shining hair, while yet 
these things were belonging to one unregenerate and unrcdeemed : 
but with an iron tongue, — like a bell that will call to church whether 
men come or no, or like a clock that will certainly strike the hours 
and tell that they arc passing or past, whether men listen or no, — 
80 did the iron tongue of John Knox sound in the ears of that unre- 
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generate queen and her sinful companions ; and so would he (James 
Frere), while yet his tongue remained unpalsied by disease, and 
un quieted by the silence of death, continue to speak, <^ yea, to cry 
and to shout, in the name of the Lord,*' if so be that by such speak- 
ing he could stir the heart of but one thoughtless sinner, and bid 
Huch ft one turn to God while yet there was time; before the 
birthright of Heaven was sold for the mess of pottage served in an 
earthly porringer ; before the vain weeping should come, in a bitter 
shower like the waters of Marah, when the soul should find no place 
for repentance though seeking it carefully with tears ! ' 

And now and then, — though sparingly and cautiously, — Mr. 
James Frere would allude to his own self-sacrifice in the service of 
Grod : and leave the impression on his hearers (however that im- 
pression might be conveyed) that he might be called away to a more 
extended sphere of usefulness at any moment; and would then 
conceive it his duty to go, — ^ even if it were to the blackness of 
savage lands, where the tiger prowled and the lion roared and the 
hyena glared through the desolate night, preying like Satan on the 
unwary ; or into the mirth of dissolute cities, where festering sin and 
disease threatened the very life of the preacher/ 

But, in the meanwhile, his whole soul was as it were wrapt and 
encompassed by the flame of desire to be of use in that special 
district committed to him by an over-ruling Providence. 

He felt no scorn for the smallness of his task ; for the Master who 
meted out his talents gave so many as He pleased, and no more, to 
each servant to employ ; and, few or many, it was that seiTant's 
duty to double them. And often, he assured his listeners, he spent 
the day in prayer and fasting ; in ' lifting up his eyes unto the 
hills, thinking of the coming of the Lord,' and neither allowing 
bread nor meat to enter his lips till ho had searched his heart to the 
uttermost, and cast out of it ' the evil thing : ' as he humbly, 
earnestly — ^yea, with a cry of anguish as it were, implored his 
attentive hearers to do ; that so they might stand pure, — as pure, 
at least, as sinful flesh and blood might hope to do, in the sight of 
God. 

And Mr. Frere's exhortations, and his mysterious allusion to the 
' evil thing,' and to his state of semi-starvation, — supported as that 
last allusion was by the spare figure, the meagre cheek with its hectic 
flush, and the bright abstracted look he wore when in the pulpit, 
— had a wonderful effect on the congregation: his hearers in- 
creasing and multiplying daily. And though there was little 
opportunity of practising abstinence, among a population whose 
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chief sustenance was the harmless earthly pottage of 'oatmeal 
parritch/ still a certain notion of the merit of all asceticism gained 
ground more and more amongst them ; and ahove all a habit of 
watching whether their neighbours were casting out the 'evil 
thing ' with proper diligence and energy. And ^o condemnation 
by each man of his neighbour grew and prospered accordingly. 

Their Sabbaths were passed in the most rigorous strictness, and 
the utmost unfriendliness. The disposition to meditation and 
prayer in the long do-nothingness of the tedious hours, was prin- 
cipally shown in meditating on the wious faults of the men and 
women by whom they were surrounded ; and in thanking Grod that 
they were not * as other men.' 

Gertrude went about doing good, as usual : soothing the sick, 
comforting the afflicted, relieving the poor. But her benefits were 
somehow diflferently received fi-om the former days. A strong, 
though vague impression that she and Queen ^fary, and Mr. Frere 
and John Knox, were not dissimilar, — haunted the minds through 
whose very narrow chinks the light of his preaching had come. 
Many felt almost a remorse at having to be tlmnkiiil {<t all to 
one so ' unregenerate and unredeemed ; '' whose future fate it pro- 
bably would be to seek repentance carefully with tears when it was 
too late to find it ; and who meanwhile was certainly going home 
to sing outlandish songs * such as Kizzio had sung to Mary, and Mary 
to Kizzio,' in those days of sinful feasting which preceded his 
assasination, and the confusion of the whole Scottish kingdom. 

So wore the time away. Gei-trude unconscious of her waning 
popularity ; happy in a husband's love, and glorying in her child ; 
loving ¥rith a tender love the mother whose brightest quality was 
the love she also felt for that dear daughter ; and still trying to 
* pet 'Alice — icy, alien, furtive-glancing Alice; and innocently 
dreaming she had succeeded ! Glad, not jealous, at seeing Alice 
made more of than ever by Sir Douglas, whose love and happiness 
(good measure heaped up and running over) flowed to all within 
his reach. Glad, not jealous, at the regaixl shown to Sir Douglas's 
half-sister by the poor and the small tenantry ; who deemed Alice Koss 
fiEU" more * douce and discreet ' than the Queen Mary of Glenrossie 
Castle, and treasured many a word and action intended by shrewd 
Alice to produce precisely that impression ; un>ritting all that those 
grains were dropped on purpose for their gleaning, — to sow in narrow 
fields of thought, and bear seed in their turn ! 

And it was in the midst of the swiftly passing though uneventful 
current of life thus described, that Sir Douglas entered Gertrude's 
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bright morning-room one summer's day, shortly after they had re- 
turned from a brief sojourn in London ; with a bundle of papers 
and letters half opened in his hand ; his countenance so flushed 
and irradiated witli emotion and gladness, that Gertrude wondered 
what could have happened, and thought that, much as she admired 
him, she never yet had comprehended how nobly beautiful was the 
dear familial* face. 

* Gertrude — my sweet love, — Gertrude,' he said, * I have a letter 
from Kenneth; — really an admirable letter; full of feeling and 
steady purpose and good plans, — and regret for the past. He begs 
me to try and armnge for the last time (you know he has still been 
rather imprudent of late); and says he is about to be married, 
to one every way satisfactory ; indeed, I know the name of the 
family he mentions. A Spanish girl, of high birth, wonderful 
beauty, and good fortune, whose acquaintance he made at Granada, 
just after that terrible illness ; her family were extremely kind to 
him ; and indeed knew all about his people, as I know hers. It is 
a most glad and blessed piece of intelligence I He is to return 
here, as soon as he is united to liis bride ; and he hopes you will 
like her, and congratulate him. Your dear mother will be here 
soon : and we shall be a most joyful family party. Poor Kenneth ! 
WeU, at last all will be safe for him. He ¥rill steady and settle at 
last. Kenneth going to be manned ; it seems like a dream, does it 
not?' 

* A very happy dream,' Gertrude murmured, as she smiled up in 
her husband's face with those serene eyes, whose gaze was like what 
we imagine a seraph's might be. * A very happy dream ! ' and she 
gave a sigh of relief, thinking how often she had rather dreaded 
Kenneth's reappearance after all the stormy scenes of Naples, and 
the threats of the Villa Mand6rlo. 

But Sir Douglas knew none of those things. 



CHAPITER XXXII. 

A FAMILY 6ATHEBINO. 



Whether it was that Kenneth desired the first impression on hio 
bride's mind of all things in Scotland to be favourable — conscious 
that, with his usual spirit of boastfulncss, he had exaggerated all 
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that was good, and auppreased all that was bad, in the mention of 
his home — it is certain that he very eagerly accepted the cordial 
invitation of Sir Douglas to come to Glenrossie * till Torriebum was 
more ready.* 

He arrived Very late, in what splendour four horses from the last 
inn on the road could supply ; and put off seeing his mother till next 
day, when he was to carry a commission from Sir Douglas to ask 
her to come over and be introduced to his Spanish wife at the Castle 
(because he was sure the latter would be 'too fatigued to go to 
Torriebum ') and remain to dine and sleep there. 

Dona Eusebia Boss received the embrace of her new undo and 
aunt, muffled and mantled as she was, with eager demonstrations of 
joy, and what the French call effusion. Lady Charlotte had arrived 
only a few minutes before, and Gertrude was anxious to chat with 
her mother, and see to her comfort ; so that, till the toilettes were 
over, and dinner served, the ladies saw nothing more of each other. 

When Dona Eusebia did at last appear, they saw a most un- 
deniable beauty : though she looked (as, indeed, she was) some 
years older than Kenneth. What with the splendour of a rich com- 
plexion, made richer by the addition of rouge ; the glossiness of hair 
made glossier with strongly scented oils ; the deep crimson of the 
carnations twisted with black lace, on her head; the gems that 
glittered on her neck ; the sudden turn and flashing of her glorious 
black eyes, and the equally sudden flirting and shutting of a painted 
£m mounted in mother-of-pearl and gold, the motion of which was 
80 incessant tluit it seemed an integral portion of her living self; 
what with the gleaming smile when the curled lips parted and lefb 
her white teeth, like waves in the sunshine disclosing a shell ; what 
with the pretty trick she had, at the end of every laugh (and she 
laughed often), of giving a mischievous bite to the full underlip, as 
though to punish it back to gravity ; and what with the fling and 
leap of the soft fringes on her robe when she turned with quick 
animation to answer you, — there was so much lustre and movement 
about her, that it seemed as if she were a lire-fly transformed by 
magic into a woman. And, if she stood still (as she very seldom 
did), the curve of her neck and back resembled some beautiful scroll- 
work in sculpture ; while her tiny forward foot shone in its satin 
shoe, a separate miracle, — for you wondered how anything so small 
could have so much strength and majesty in it. 

The old family butler looked at her, and at the little odd gummed 
curls on her brilliant cheek, while he helped her to wine, with pro- 
found disapprobation ; but his subordinates were so struck with 
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admiration they could Bcarcdj attend to their duties, — and only 
wished Old Sir Douglas had carried off such a matchless lady, as 
young Mr. Kenneth had found, when he also resolved on bringing a 
wife from * foreign parts.' 

After dinner she sang. Melancholy soft * modinhas ; ' animated 
martial airs ; and odd saltatory music, that seemed as abrupt in its 
sudden intervals of sweetness as she in her own proper movements. 
Trills and cadences, exclamations and pathetic sighs, and now and 
then, a beat of the tiny vehement foot in accompaniment, filled up 
the measure of her peHbrmance. 

If the music of the lute, * when Hizzio sang to Mary, and Mary to 
Bizzio,' was of a sort held to be dangerous to their mutual morality, 
what ought to be the result of Dona Eusebia's melodious exercises ? 

< Oh ! I really do think,' — said Lady Charlotte to Sir Douglas, 
as she sat perplexed and wondering on the sofa, anxiously pulling 
the memorable ringlet to its full length and then letting it go again, 
— ' I really do feel as if she was somebody in a story : somebody, 
you know, who flies about at night, — like the ballet, — I mean like 
the Sylphide in the ballet. Only, of course, she isn't as good as the 
Sjlphide ; at least the Sylphide I saw Taglioni do, long ago, one 
could not help being sorry for, and, except that she flew about, she 
seemed so quiet, you know ; but of course it would have been better 
if the lover in the ballet had loved the Highland gh-l in the gi^een 
plaid. Still she was so wonderful, that one can't exactly wonder — 
but I dai*e say this one will keep Kenneth in good order-— don't you 
think so ? ' 

Sir Douglas smiled, rather abstractedly ; he was musing over the 
prospect of life-long neighbourhood and companionship between this 
Spanish woman and his wife. He looked at his serene, dove-eyed 
Ghertrude. The serene eyes were bent gently and with extreme 
approbation on the singer. As they left the piano, and Eusebia 
lingered to lift ^oves, and rings, and a bracelet with pendent jewels 
which Kenneth reclasped on her arm. Lady Ross bowed her head 
while passing the ottoman where her husband was sitting, and 
whispered, * What a bewitching creature ! ' 

And Kenneth also evidently thought her a bewitching creature. 
He was what is called ' passionately in love,' with his Spanish Dona ; 
and he occasionally adopted towards Gt^rtrude, in memory of un- 
forgotten days at the Villa Mand6rlo, a manner absurdly com- 
pounded of triumph and resentment ; especially when the applause 
at his bride's singing was greatest. It was a manner that seemed 
to say, ' Ah, t/ou wouldn't accept me, and now see what I've got 
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A woman with twice jour beauty, and four times your yoice, and 
twenty times your talent, and so in love with me that I belioTO she 
would stab any one she thought I fancied instead of herself.' 

The next evening, and the next, passed off calmly enough. The 
sinner of Torriebuni came ; and saw her son's foreign wife with 
interest and with admiration ; though unable to make out the 
meaning of the gracious sentences in broken English, which were 
delivered with the gleamhig smile and the ' effusion * of manner 
Dona Eusebia thought right in addressing all relatives. 

One smothered fear of Kenneth's was not realised. Dona Eusebia 
did not perceive his mother's vulgarity. The few phrases in the 
broadest Scotch which Maggie in her amazement uttered from time 
to time, were Grreek to her ; but not more obscure than a great deal 
of what other people said. The over-decoration of Maggie's still 
handsome person ut this festal meeting was scarcely more than she 
hei-self had indulged in ; and, even if it had been, how was she to 
know that it was not as much the usual costume of a matronly 
Scotch lady, as the kilt which she bad been shown in pictures, 
and had already seen worn by peasantry that morning, was, for 
gentlemen ? 

So they were all very comfortable, and Sir Douglas very genial 
and cheerful ; and a day was iixed for a dinner to neighbours and 
friends ; some to stay in the Castle, and some only to come * over 
moor and fell,' to feast and drink healths, and congratulate on the 
marriage of Koss of Torrieburn, Sir Douglas's nephew. 

WTien the glum old dowager at Clocbnaben Castle ascertained 
from Alice that Jezebel of the radiant locks was an admitted guest 
at tlic Castle of Glenrossie ; and would probably, if not certainly, 
grace with her presence the table of its master, she fiercely and 
defiantly shook her head with the black silk bonnet on it, at the 
unconscious card of invitation ; and, pinching that oblong bit of 
pasteboard, between the hard thumb and finger of each hand, as she 
held it out towards Sir Douglas's half-sister, she ejaculated : — 

* Well ! that ever I should live to see the day, when such a 
neighbourhood as ours was, when first your mother came here — a 
neighbourhood of good names and good families, and folk well-to-do 
and respected — should come to be such a hitherum gatherum as it 
is now I How Lady Koss could dare to write such words to me — 
** Requested to meet friends and neiyhhouis on, tlie huppy occasion 
of Boss of Torrieburn* s marriage.** 

* Happy occasion, indeed ! I wonder what his fine Spanish she- 
grandee of a wife will think of the miller s daughter. Friends and 
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neighbours ! was I ever friendly, or neighbourly either, with that 
ranting roaring woman ? I'll not stir from Clochnaben ; nor shall 
Clochnaben stir ; nor Mr. James Frere, whoso name Lady Koss has 
had just the blind impudence to add in. Expecting decent women, 
and clergy, and people of a Christian sort, to sit hugger-mugger 
with women whoVe done nothing but offend the Lord ever since 
they were baptized ! It's really a thing that should be noticed with 
reprobation, and young Lady Koss should blush to have written such 
a card.' 

So saying, the irate dowager flung the card into the wood fire 
crackling before her, and, giving a last trembling shake of indig- 
nation to the black bonnet, she added as she watched it burning : — 

' Humph I It's not the only thing that ought to go to flames and 
brimstone. And you may just tell your milk-and-water Lady of 
Glenrossie that I'm a trifle less bendable than she is ; and have 
neither an old husband nor a young lover to make rne knuckle down 
to such company. And when I'm asked to meet such, I answer stoutly, 
No, Keep yourself to yourself on such occasions ; that's my dictum.' 

But, when Ailie had described ' all the doings ' at the Castle ; 
all the singing, and strangeness, and entertainment to be gathered 
therefrom ; when she had described that manner of Kenneth's, 
which she had shrewdly watched from her half-closed eyes, aided 
by the light of foregone conclusions ; when she dwelt on the offence 
a refusal would give Sir Douglas, considering the love ho had for his 
nephew ; and probably also to the ' Spanish she-grandee ' he had 
manried ; Lady Clochnaben sniffed, wavered, and covered that retreat 
from her resolute stand which (curiosity getting the better of pro- 
priety) she at length permitted herself to make, — by giving utter- 
ance to another dictum ; namely, that * one was no more bound to 
know beforehand what company one would meet at dinner than what 
dishes would be set on the table ;' that, maybe, Maggie would not 
be there (this being an interpretation to save her conscience, for she 
felt convinced of the contrary), but that, if the dreaded Jezebel did 
come, then she would show her neighbourly abhorrence of a neigh- 
bour's faults by treatmg Mrs. Koss Heaton with stem disdain ; never 
speaking to her, never seeming to perceive her presence ! and, if 
she dared volunteer an observation intended for the Clochnaben ear, 
then to pour out such open reproofs, such vials of fiery wrath, as 
would ' teach the brazen hussy never to forget herself again ;' even 
if she was puffed into as much importance as the toad in the fable 
by the unheard-of imprudence and apathy of Lady Koss. 

An apathy as to the great rules of marriage and chastity, which 
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could only be attributed to her foreign education, and the idiocy of 
the mother ¥rho superintended it. 

And 80 a haughty condescension of assent was vouchsafed ; and 
the Dowager Clochnaben^^-clothed in black velvet trimmed with 
gribe bordering, and with a necklet of large single diamonds sur- 
mounting a white gauze ruff, — sailed into the great crimson room 
where the company* were assembling, and cast a severe and searching 
glance over the heads and shoulders of most of the party, to see if 
the sinner of Torriebum was there. 

Yes, she was ! She was ; — in spite of all proper regulations of 
human conduct. 

And Dowager Clochnaben kept a frown ready to annihilate her, 
only Maggie never looked her way. She was seated in a great 
crimson silk arm-chair, one of her large white arms lounging on 
cither side of it ; giving a peculiar look of squareness to a figure 
already portly. She had on a gown of pale green satin, excessively 
trimmed with white blond, and rather too short for a lady whose 
habit it was to sit cross-legged, with one foot in the air. But, 
beyond that, the dowager could find no comfort from any special 
ridicule in Maggie's appearance. Mi-s. Ross Heaton was fortunately 
very proud of her golden hair, and had not therefore hidden it with 
wreaUis or lace-caps on this occasion ; she had merely plaited its 
immense length, cand oiled it round, as Lady Clochnaben said, 'just 
like the sea-serpent she was.' 

She seemed extremely cheerful and elate; rather loud in her 
laugh, and an object of some attention to the gentlemen immediately 
near her. 

The party was rather numerous. People Kenneth had not seen 
from childhood were gathered there — names he faintly remembered 
sounded in his ear — hands utterly unfamiliar clutched his, with 
sentences of congratulation. 

There was Major Maxwell, who had served with Sir Douglas ; 
and Mr. Innes of Innes ; and three Forbeses of three several places, 
who had barely a distant cousinsbip among them, though all bore 
the same name, and who were accordingly all called by the names 
of their places, and the good word * Forbes ' never mentioned. 
There was a remarkably handsome young Highlander in a kilt, with 
a velvet jacket ; who rejoiced in the title of Monzies of Craigievar 
and Poldoch, and who had an estate of about two hundred a-year, 
somewhere * ayont the hills.' There were Campbells, and Stuarts, 
and Frasers, and Gordons, all * good men and true ; ' and many who 
liad served their country, though their country was utterly indifferent 
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to their existence — ^loyal men, who loved their unseen monarch, and 
were ready at all times to fight in India, China, or America, as the 
case might he. 

The dinner was gay, and healths were drunk even in the presence 
of the ladies. The Spanish beauty flashed eyes and fan and jewels, 
with double and treble energy, and bit her under lip more than ever, 
and laughed with Monzies of Craigievar and Poldoch. Lady 
Clochnaben grew grimmer and colder ; as the winter sky grows in 
the fall of the day. Mr. James Frere became excessively animated ; 
insomuch that even the wary Alice was caught with an expression of 
surprise and something strongly resembling fear, on her generally 
gu^ed countenance. And Lady Boss, after also glancing at him 
once or twice unquietly, gave the usual signal for the ladies to pro- 
ceed to the drawing-room. 

There, the Spanish beauty threw herself full length on one of the 
sofas, with an exclamation of fatigue and exhaustion. Lady Boss 
moved towards her, and sat down by her side. Alice conversed in 
an undertone with Lady Charlotte. 

Coffee was served and taken ; and then there was a pause. 

How could Maggie find courage to address that pillar of black 
velvet, which stood erect, surmounted by the diamond necklet, 
leaning one stem hand on the chimney-piece, and settmg one stem 
foot on the fender ! 

She did find courage, — careless courage ; did not even know any 
was needed. Still seated and loun^g, she looked up at the 
dowa^r and said, — 

* I kenned ye weel by sicht, Lady Clochnaben, but we're strangers 
else. Ye were no ow'r willing to show, the day ye mind I cam' wi' 
my puir mon, Mr. Heaton, to speak wi' ye.' 

Jjadj Clochnaben positively ediuddered with anger ; but she made 
no reply. 

Maggie raised her voice, already something of the loudest, as if 
she thought the hearer might be deaf. 

* I'm saying I'm glad we're met at last, Leddy Clochnaben/ 

* I desire you'll not have the boldness to address me,' said the 
dowager, with excessive fierceness. 'If family reasons induce 
persons who ought to know better to invite you among decent folk, 
you might at least have the decency to keep quiet in your comer.' 

' / keep quiet, mem ! ' exclaimed Maggie, bursting with wrath. 
* Who's the stranger here, I'd fain ken ? I'm here amang my ain 
kin ; for the marriage of my ain lad ; wi' a leddy that's mair a 
leddy, an' a bonnier leddy too, than a' the Clochnabens that ever 

o 
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croocd on tbeir beggarly midden ; and Fd hae je to ken that I 
dinna care that, for jere airs and jere graces ; and, if mj mon'a 
dede that wad hao gi'en ye as gude as ye bring, I can tak' my ain 

pairt ; if even I liadn't my lad come hame, and FU * 

What more Maggie would have said, snapping her white fingen 
with a rapid and resounding repetition of snaps in the infuriated 
dowager's face, cannot be known, for an hysterical burst of tean 
and howls began to wind up (or break down) her oration, be* 
fore she perceived that many of the gentlemen who had re- 
entered from dinner, and all the ladies, were gazing at the scene 
in dismay. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

KENNETH QUITE HIMSELF AGAIN. 

It was a second or two before any other sound broke in on Maggie's 
obstreperous sobbing, and then it was only a very feeble little chirp 
of sympatliy from Lady Charlotte ; who, trembling excessively, and 
loclung her hand in that of her daughter, kept repeating, ' Oh, dear. 
Oh, dear me. Oh, goodness ! People really should not be so rude 
to people.' 

Kenneth, struck and stung ; and conscious only that some dreaded 
exposure was taking place, just as he had been secretly exulting in 
the satisfactory blindness of his foreign wife to his mother's vulgarity; 
taking place, too, before all the gathered friends of his house and 
better kindred — flushed with wine, and always ungovernable in 
temper, strode forwards, and, grasping one of Maggie's large white 
arms (to which, as she continued to sob, he gave an impatient shake), 
delivered himself of the brief adjuration, — 

* Be quiet, mother ; quiet, will you ? ' 

Then Lady Ross spoke ; with that expression so rare in her sofl 
countenance, which Sir Douglas remembered in the days when little 
Zizino was ill and some ridicule seemed cast on Lady Charlotte's 
lamentings ; an expression of reproach and command. * Kenneth, 
Kenneth Ross ! ' was all she said to him ; but the tone spoke 
volumes. 

Then, rising, while she still pressed the weak slender hand of her 
own mother, she turned to tlio cause of all this disturbance, and 
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added, in a low tone, * Lady Olodmaben, this was worse than rude, 
— ^it was cruel.* 

So saying, she unlinked her hand from Lady Charlotte's, and, 
coming forward to Maggie, she said gently, addressing no one in 
particdar, — < Mrs. Boss Heaton has Imd a great deal to agitate her 
lately, though some of the events' (and she snuled round at the 
heautiful Spaniard) * have heen very pleasant ones. We mustn't 
wonder at a little fluctuation of spirits, and the room is very hot. I 
am afraid of giving Dona £usehia cold, or I would open the window ; 
hut we will take a turn in the conservatory instead.' 

She was leading Maggie away ; half sullen and half ashamed ; 
when the tall hlack velvet figure harred her passage with a sort of 
mocking fareweU — 

* You'll scarcely expect me to stay, Lady Boss, though you did 
me the honour to mvite me without mentionmg very particularly 
who were to be your company. 111 not interfere with your care of 
Mistress Maggie Heaton. She looh, indeed, in very delicate 
health!' 

And, without noticing Maggie's interruption, — * Ou ! don't begin 
clawin' and scratchin' again at me, ye great grim long-tailed black 
cat,' — she added, — * I'm quite aware that you would not wish to 
offend Mr. Kenneth ; indeed you've a good deal owing to that young 
man, if all neighbours' tales are true ; and those who can't walk 
straight must just step crooked, that's my dictum ; only I'd rather 
not be by, while all's going on that is to go on here, I suppose, 
now he*s come back again.' 

* Douglas, will you order Lady Olochnaben's carriage, while Mrs. 
Boss Heaton and I gather some myrtle in the conservatory ? ' said 
her hostess. 

The sweet voice was neither raised nor lowered. Lady Oloch- 
naben's words might have been drops of hail pattering against the 
window-pane, for any apparent effect they produced on Gertrude. 

Nor did she seem even conscious of the sudden stare of Maggie's 
eyes when Kenneth was so oddly mentioned. Only, as she gathered 
a sprig of myrtle, and her thoughts flew back on its pleasant 
aromatic odour to the Villa Mand6r}o, and the * pergola ' high above 
the blue Bay of Naples, she sighed to think that Lorimer Boyd 
called such a woman * mother ! ' 

Maggie heard the sigh, and saw the abstracted eyes, and set the 
sigh down to a more obvious cause. In her opinion the sigh was for 
Kenneth ; and Gertrude was very properly punished for jilting him, 
even by such insulting remarks as hod been made by the long-tailed 

o2 
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spiteful dowager in black velvet ; and, though she thought Keuneth 
had done much better for himself in marrying such a beauty (with 
such a heap of jewels) as Dona Eusebia, still she felt a certain 
ignorant bitterness against the wom|in who had, in her opinion, been 
tbe cause of his long alienation from home, and from her own sodetj 
at Torriebum. 

But Dowager Clochnaben's conduct was not to be the only wonder 
of that evening. 

When the two ladies returned to the rest of the company, the 
scene which had taken place seemed really almost effaced. Tbe 
great crimson room was spacious enough to have made it difficult to 
hear gaunt Lady Clochnaben's farewell speech, even if they had 
carefully listened. But no one was attempting to listen, or attending 
to that dowager's departure. The men guests were most of them a 
little * flustered ' by the quantity of wine they had taken in honoor 
of many toasts. Kennetii and one or two others were more than 
half drunk. Handsome Monzies of Poldoch and Craigievar was 
entirely absorbed in the notice taken of him by the radiant Spaniard. 
No one clearly understood, or very much cared, what had occurred ; 
and it was quite easy to accept the solution that Mrs. Koss Hcaton 
had been in nervous spirits, and had taken something amiss that was 
not intended to be so token. 

Quiet was restored ; and social converse, not grave but gay. 

Glass after glass of Curasao and maraschino, imbibed by way of 
chasse cafe, added to the feverish flush on Kenneth's cheek, and to 
the careless merriment of others. Then Dona Eusebia, — having 
duly rested in attitudes of the most piquant grace, and of the most 
astonishing and shifting variety, — was called upon to sing ; and 
after much pretty reluctance, the party, as she said, being so * big,' 
and she * but a poor stranger with a small little talent,' consented ; 
and went through all those sweet varieties of melancholy passion and 
martial animation, and tiny stamps and long-drawn < Ays,' from the 
first sighing modinha to the last rapid bolero in her repertoire; 
while Monzies of Poldoch's nascent moustache positively trembled 
with admiration, and Kenneth watched this new etfect of his wife's 
music with the haughtiest displeasure. 

GertiTide sang too. Rich and sweet was her voice ; pure and 
perfect the style ; nimble the white fingera that wandered familiarly 
among the ivory keys without requiring written music. But what 
was the use of any one singing when Dona Eusebia was by? 
Unless, indeed, to reat that most fascinating warbler, and enable her 
to consider what next she would do, to dazzle, enchant, and madden. 
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At length even her amazing stock of treasures in the musical way 
seemed exhausted. ' I can no more, and I have no more,' she said ; 
and looked up with a smile at the listening Monzies ; who felt as if 
those dark liquid eyes had fluttered over him ; settled upon him ; 
and, coveriog him up with warm folded wings, hlinded him to all 
outward objects. 

* Oh yes, you have more,' exclaimed Kenneth. * A beautiful 
thing ; two beautiful things ; that " Mexican Mountaineers' Hymn," 
or whatever you call it, and the " Lament of Matamoros." * 

But they both required a different sort of accompaniment, she 
said ; she was ' accustomed to play them on the guitar while her 
cousin played the pianoforte ; ' they were * nothing without that.' 
The bells of the mides on the mountain-pass must be imitated on 
the piano, while the hymn of the mountaineers was sung to the 
guitar. Besides, there should be a man's voice also. The hymn 
was poor without that. Kenneth might remember it was always 
sung so by her cousin, the Due de Martos, at Granada. 

Then occurred the second startling event of the evening. Mr. 
James Frerc — who had been sitting very quietly by Miss Alice 
Boss in a distant corner— ^rose from his place, and gravely proffered 
his assistance. 

Did he know the ' Hymn of the Mexican Mountaineers ? ' 

Yes ; he believed so. If it was the same : if she would pardon 
his awkwardness. And Mr. Frere ran his meagre fingers very 
lightly over the keys, playing the air en sourdine. 

Yes, certainly ; that was it; that would do perfectly. Did he also 
know the * Lament of Matamoros ? ' 

Ho thought he did. He was no musician, but these were 
remarkable national airs, and he had heard them very often from 
a very interesting young friend ; in fact, a young American mis- 
sionary : a very pious and amiable person, since dead. He only 
proposed his services that others might not be disappointed of the 
wonderful pleasure of hearing Dona Eusebia; imperfect services, 
but he would do his best. 

And forthwith the performance commenced. 

If Mr. James Frere spoke truth when he said he was no musician, 
he must have had great ability for learning by ear. No fault could 
be detected in his playing ; the voice, so melodiously strong in his 
preaching, gave now the impression of skilfully subdued strength, 
and of an attentive calculation how to leave all the effeets of the 
song to the lovely Spaniard. Never, for one semi-quaver of time, 
did Mr. Frere seem to forget that he was merely singing ^ that 
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others might not he disappointed of the wonderful pleasure of hearing 
Dona Euscbia. 

She felt it She looked at him, when the hymn was concluded, 
with a long gaze of searching curiosity. That ' high-bom Spanish 
ladie' was by no means shy. She did not pretend to be shj. 
She looked him over, from the crown of his obsequious head, past 
that odd scar on his hand, to the tips of his finger-nails, as she 
had looked over many other specimens of the same sex ; a sex 
created to admire, obey, and entertain her. And having so perused 
him, she looked up at Kenneth with a smile, resting her white teeth 
on the top of her &n, and murmured, in Spanish, — ^ He says ho 
is no musician ; but that is a little fib. He is ajingidor.^* 

And Mr. Frere answered (also in Spanish), that what he had 
stated was true. That he had not studied music ; that he played 
almost entirely by ear; that he had no time for such studies. 
His occupations were too serious ; too absorbing ; he should con- 
sider it tcrong to indulge himself in the pursuit of music. Ho 
had not sung for a very long period * till that evening.' 

During the greater portion of this performance, the Italian Giu- 
seppe had been waiting for a pause to advance and obey the im- 
parent signal of Kenneth for more liqueur. His attention was 
now so riveted on the male performer, that Kenneth at last angrily 
noticed it, with a * Cosa c* e)^ 

Only that Giuseppe had seen that Signer before, somewhere : 
he could not recollect where : but certainly somewhere ho had seen 
him, and heard him sing. 

And, in spite of Kenneth's cross laugh and observation that 
there was nothing very extraordinary m the fact, even if it were 
so, Giuseppe kept puzzling his simple brain as to where and when 
he had seen this English stranger. 

There was something unsatisfactory in his recollection of the 
man ; but he could not clearly make out what it was. Only of one 
thing he was quite certain, he did not now see Mr. James Frere for 
the first time. 

Meanwhile, much praise was bestowed on that individual ; and 
to the question of frank Sir Douglas, why he had never allowed 
his friends to know of his talent before, Mr. Frere replied, with 
much simplicity, that 'no ono had ever asked him if he could sing/ 
adding, with a gentle sigh, that he had already given his reasons 
why, in hb poution^ it was not a talent he could desire to cultivate. 

• Hypocrite, one who feigns. 
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As to his knowledge of the Spanish language, it was very limited. 
He had tried to make himself conversant with most modem lan- 
guages, not knowing where Providence might lead him, in the 
career he had desired to emhrace. The usefulness of a missionary's 
labours would be much impeded, if his ignorance of all tongues but 
his own prevented communion with such as might most need his 
ministry when abroad. 

And then Mr. Frere vanished once more into the background, and 
resumed his place by Alice Koss. 

But Alice sat pale and silent, and gave no sign of wel- 
come. 

Presently Maggie rose with a yawn and a stretch, and, expressing 
her opinion that it would be far more ' couth and cosy ' if Kenneth 
would come at once to Tonriebum, and that she had no doubt 
' Donna Euseeby ' would find things well enough * sorted ' there, 
without further trouble ; and at all events ' auld cats in black velvet ' 
would not be able to intrude unasked, and crow over her — took her 
son's arm, and, bidding a rather sulky farewell to the rest of the 
party, departed. 

When Kenneth returned from putting her into the carriage, the 
heated angry look which had been deepening in his &ce was fiercer 
than before. No doubt poor tactless Maggie had been saying to her 
wayward son whatever was least fitted for the occasion. He cast 
a restless glance at his Spanish bride, who was coquetdng with all 
the might of her eyes and fan with Monzies of Craigievar : ad- 
vanced towards them : muttered something about ' coxcombs in &ncy 
dresses,' with a scornful glance at the extremely decorated belt and 
dirk, of that dandy of the hills: and bluntly interrupting Dona 
Eusebia, told her he thought she had better follow his mother's 
example, and say good-night to the company. 

At first Dona Eusebia smiled, and said ' her eyes were not sleepy, 
and she would not shut up the poor things in the dark against their 
will' But, when a hurried sentence or two had been spoken by 
Kenneth with increasing irritation, she also flashed fire. 

The eyes that * were not sleepy ' seemed positively to expand with 
anger, and the tiny foot beat with a rapid, tremulous, passionate beat 
on the ground. 

Kenneth turned from her, and spoke to the young Highlander ; 
what he said was not very clear, but the tone of insolence was what 
no man could brook. He was answered with equal pride and im- 
patience. Sir Douglas saw and heard nothing of what was passing, 
for he was deep in some colloquy with one of the soldier Forbeaea ; 
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but Gertrude wa3 obseiring them. She came rapidly forward. 
* Mr. Boss ! Kenneth ! * was all she said. But she said it in the 
same tone that had offended him before during that evening. He 
laughed bitterly. 

'Now that is prime/ he said, with a thick drunken utterance. 
^ You think, because I was once so fond of you that you could have 
twisted me round your finger, that you're to govern me all my life ! 
Ko such thing my. dear aunt I (You're my dear << aunt " now, you 
know.) If my dear uncle had not much authority in old days (aa, 
indeed, why should he ?), a dear aunt shouldn't attempt — shouldn't 
attempt — to — ^to tyrannise. I don't want to quai;^! with Monziea/ 
added he, with a tipsy smile, ' he's a good fellow, and I'm ready to 
shako hands with him — to shake hands; it's women that are in 
fault All women. They're all alike ; all d d coquettes. Tcu 
were a coquette ; and Eusebia's a coquette ; and I dare say Alice 
— ^Aunt Alice — she's a coquette, too — for all she's so demure— 
and ' 



The drunken speech was apparently arrested by the quiet approach 
of the last-named object of animadversion. A noiseless gliding step 
liad brought pussy-cat Alice close to the group. It is impossible to 
describe the expression of her eyes while watching Kenneth ; amuse- 
ment, malice, curiosity, and a set determination, were eo blended in 
their half-shut gleaming. Behind her stood Mr. Frere. Some- 
thing in their silent contemplation of him, checked Kenneth, and 
recalled him a little to himself. 

* Are you two gifted with second sight, and looking at some vision 
of the future ? ' he said, with a sneer. 

* / am,' answered Alice Il«ss, quietly ; and the odd little smile 
crept round her thin mouth, and left it. 

Mr. Frere turned away with a pious sigh ; and crossed the 
spacious room to the comer where Sir Douglas was engaged in 
military gossip with his elder guests. 

* Good night, Mr. Monzios/ Gertrude said, as she held out her 
hand to him. *Do not sit late with Kenneth, discussing the 
naughtiness of woman ; and,' added she, — with rather a nervous 
smile, — * do not either of you forget that this was a meeting of 
friends? 

The young man bowed low over the gentle hand extended to him ; 
and Dona Euscbia rose, in answer to the still gentler beckoning 
which summoned her rebellious eyes to sleep. She slu*ugged her 
shoulders with a departing glance of anger at Kenneth, and passed 
up the great staircase with Alice and her hostess sister-in-law. 
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Very late — ^long after the last wheels had passed down the 
approach, hearing away the non-resident guests — Gkrtnide was 
atutled hj hearing the voice of Kenneth once more in anger. She 
had not slept. She could not sleep. She had heard him come up the 
stairs and along the corridor with the heavy, stumbling, irregular 
step of an intoxicated man. Then a stillness. Then Uic inexpli- 
cable sounds of angry speaking, and something more — stamping, or 
shaking of a door ; she could not make out what. All of a sudden 
a great crash. Gertrude could scarcely repress a scream. *0h, 
Douglas ! ' she said, * something has happened ! Kenneth — Kenneth 
had a quarrel — I — I fear * 

She listened again; doubtful, wondering: for now she thought 
she could distinctly hear a woman*s voice. Sir Douglas opened the 
dressing-room door, and passed down the corridor. 

At the door of her own room stood Lady Charlotte, quaking with 
fear. 

* It is Kenneth,' she said ; * he is very angr}-. He has burst in 
the door.' 

* What door?' 

* The door of his room, I think. That is all ; only it frightened 
roe so.' 

Sir Douglas returned to his wife. 

^Kenneth is not sober,' ho said with a sigh. 'I suppose he 
could not turn the handle of his door. He has forced it ; that was 
the sound you heard. I am so vexed, my love, that you were 
startled out of your sleep ! ' 

Gertrude said nothing. She partly guessed what had happened ; 
and her conjecture was confirmed in the morning by Lady Charlotte, 
who narrated — with many agitated pulls at the long curl which 
asMsted in all her emotions — how she had heard Kenneth desire 
Dona Eusebia to open the door that led into his dressing-room. 
How the Doria had replied she would never see him again, and 
meant to leave the Castle at daylight. How, after further parleying 
for a minute or two, there was a dead pause, and then a crash ; and 
then Kenneth's voice in the inner room, * dreadfully angry ; ' and 
many angry answers and weeping ; and then his voice apparently 
apologising, and excusing what he had done. 

^And oh I my darling, i^ did so remind me,' said poor Lady 
Charlotte, ' of that dreadful day, you know, at Villa Mandorlo, when 
he threatened about Sir Douglas, and would insist on your loving 
him instead, and all that! And I can't think why he can't be 
contented now, and not behave like — like a corsair— or something 
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dreadful. Bui I'm very glad it isn't you ! I meaxk, that joa are 
Dot married to him. And one comfort is, that I should tlunk his 
wife was very brave ; she looks brave. There was once a Spaniah 
woman who fired off a cannon, you know. The maid of—- of 
Saragossa, she was called. And I believe they are all very daring. 
I'm sure Dona Euscbia seemed to me as if she would mind neither 
swords nor pistols. She gives me that idea. Such a slender 
creature, too I But that's no rule. She wouldn't mind the Grand 
Turk, I'm sure she wouldn't ! ' 

< Well,' said GFertrudey with a sigh and a smile ; ' let us hope she 
will not mind this outrage either. Say nothing of it to Sir Dou^^as. 
He only thinks Kenneth Boss got drunk — as usual.' 

Nothing of it to Sir Douglas I 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MR. FBERB DISPLAYS ANOTHER TALENT, USEFUL ON 

MISSIONARY STATIONS. 

It was not without some little echo of her mother's trepidation that 
Gertrude watched for the entrance of Kenneth Ross and his wife at 
breakfast that morning. 

The esclandre of a parting, in the very midst of bridal festivities ; 
what a climax to that wayward young man's affairs ! 

But no such catastrophe was impending. When the newly- 
married couple reappeared — which they did at separate intervals, 
Kenneth lounging in long after tho usual breakfast-hour — no trace 
of the stormy scene of the previous night remained. It might have 
been an evil dream, for any symptom even of its recollection, appa- 
rent in the two persons principally concerned. 

Kenneth had obviously been forgiven. Probably his bride had 
had previous opportunities of judging what effect excess of drink- 
ing would have on his conduct. She even, to Gertrude's intense 
amazement, alluded to it with the pi*etty playful coquetry of 
manner, and sweet broken English, of which she so well knew the 
charm. 

It was a question, * what should be done ' that morning ; and it 
was agreed that no shooting or separation of parties should take 
place. They were all to take boat, and row or sail down the lake, 
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and dine picnic at ' the hut ; ' a little edifice of stone walls and 
heather roof, begun by Old Sir Douglas and bis brother when thej 
were boys, aided by the keeper. 

There, flushed and lovely, they had lifted logs of odorous lately- 
chipped fir-branches ; and stretched their strenuous young arms to 
build and contrive ; panting always to return to the delicious em- 
ployment, in the midst of carelessly-learnt lessons at Glenrossie, 
and home coercion, such as it was. 

There, the beloved little rough dogs, afterwards hung by 
their cold-blooded step-mother, had fiizzled and rustled among 
the brown autumn leaves, feeling called upon to partake 
the excitement, though they could not share the employment, 
of their masters ; and sympathising thoroughly in the apparent 
opinion of the latter, Uiat the greater the bustle the greater 
the joy. 

Poor little Jock and Beardie ! Before that dreadful hanging day, 
how many days of delight had they shared ! What kindly pats 
and invitations had they received to share bits of oat-cake and 
potatoes roasted in the hut (tasting terribly of burnt resinous wood) ; 
while their masters added to that simple festival, alas! 'just a wee 
wee drappie ' of mountain dew, sipped from die keeper's fiask ; 
ever replenished with a fiery nectar, which, like the potatoes, had 
been prepared in some wild mountain hole where the tax of the 
excise-officer had never been levied. 

Days of boyhood and castle-building on the earth (not yet the 
vain vanishing of manhood's castles in the air), how sweet and 
precious are ye, in the after times ! 

Oh! little huts, and bowers, and play-places, — ^by many a 
mountain lake and rush-fringed stream, or wild sea-shore, or in the 
depth of mellow autumn woods,— does no ghost haunt you ? no 
sweet Egeria dwell there, giving perpetual invitations to return to 
the peace and innocence, the complete beliefs and holy ignorance, 
which were our own in those days ? 

"Where are the echoes of those young voices, whose every sound 
of common calling was like a glad triumphant shout? Where is 
the dancing light of youthful eyes, that flashed eagerly radiant and 
clear as stars ; eyes that knew no heaviness, and whose tears were 
shed in such brief showers? Where are ye, young companions, 
close-knit ties, sportive inhabitants of a paradise where sorrow 
endured for a day and joy came with the morning, where the 
lament for irrevocable loss, and the long dreary alienation of 
maturcr quarrels, were alike unknown? Eetum to us— return! 
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Beturn, — Btream of life with the sparkle on it, from a light that no 
longer shines ! 

It cannot be. As well ask for the harebells that waved in the 
mountain breeze in those long-forgottcn springs ; the fox-glove that 
grew by the woodland bower, and smiled down on the autumn fem, 
in that sweet and lonesome spot where now, perhaps, stands some 
busy wayside inn ; thronged and crowded ! 

But this one bower — of the thousands that lie scattered abouty 
sadder than tombs, among tlie play-places of forgotten generations 
— had been carefully tended through all days of external change. 
Kenneth of Torriebuni had first repaired it, and made a fishing- 
lodge of it, — for the love of absent Douglas, his Eton brother, his 
soldier brother, his brother far away ! Sir Douglas had it after- 
wards sacredly kept, for the sake of the dead brother he had loved 
so well. Little Kenneth, the orphan, had been taken to it as to a 
baunt of memory and love ; and there often had Sir Douglas told, 
how the father he could not remember had helped to build it. And 
in these latter times Gertrude saw to the re-thatching with heather 
in bloom, and frosli fir-suppoi't*, of that simple edifice ; sacred to 
the past, when Old Sir Douglas was a blooming boy ! 

It was still, what it was then, — a favourite haunt of the dwellers 
in Glenrossie ; and many a day the silence of the sweet rocky shore 
was broken by voices — there, and * in the broomy knowc under the 
birken trees,* where poor Magc^e Heaton, in the days of her girlish 
beauty, listened to Kenneth^s fatlicr — and fell. 

A merry day now they hatl on tliat placid shore ; and it was on 
their landing that the beautiful Spaniard gave utterance to the 
speech that so surprised Gertrude, as containing a gayer allusion 
than she would have thought possible to Kenneth's unhappy vice of 
drunkenness. 

Of the three boats containing the party Kenneth's touched the 
shore first, steered by the Neapolitan Giuseppe*, who had become a 
sort of necessity of life to that spoiled child of fortune. 

He handed out his bride ; who, touching lightly with her thinly- 
shod little foot on the landing-board, looked up at the rustic /a^acfe 
where her own name and the word * Bienvenida ! ' had been woven 
in rich colours, with dahlias and hollyhocks intermingled with 
flowering myrtle. 

* All ! ' she said, * that is my own little house, my " descansa- 
dcro," a palomdr for Ken not and me. Now, walk into my 
"habitacion" straight, very straight, moch straighter than you 
could have walk last night, or I will make a very angry ** ama di 
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casa." And drink no drink but the lake water, and that only 
" with your eyea," like the pretty song of your English poet. For 
into my ** palomilr " shall come only loving birds ; no " solteron/' 
no stupid old bachelor, nor tipsy man ; in this sunshine shall not 
eren the " sombrige " of such a one be allowed— only the young, 
^6 S^J* ^0 handsome* And Sir Douglas I ' 

The coquettish flash of the large dark eyes at young Craigievar 
during the first words of the concluding phrase, was lost in the 
merry laugh of all, at the pause which preceded Sir Douglas's 
name. He smiled. 

* You cannot, at least, make me an exception as an old bachelor,' 
said he, gaily; <so let all the boat's crew land, and sit outside 
Dona Eusebia's ^' descansad^ro," for I am sure inside there will 
only be room for the ladies.' 

The day was beautiful ; the tempers of all as cloudless as the 
sky ; and the little exaggerated order to drink * only water,' very 
slightly infringed upon by the general company ; while the poet's 
line^ 

* Drink to me only with thine eyes,' 

was certainly very strictly obeyed by yoimg Monzies, if by no 
one else. 

But, though Eusebia was coquettish as ever (for, indeed, it was 
not in her nature to be otherwise), her coquetries were reserved for 
Kenneth, with very isolated exceptions. That crumb of notice 
when she landed, and spoke of * the young and handsome,' was all 
she vouchsafed to the admiiing Highlander that day ; or rather 
that morning, for she relapsed a little, going home by the boat 
in the early moonlight. She did what many coquettes do, with an 
assurance and d plomb perfectly amazing,— she seemed to forget the 
very existence of the man she had chatted with so eagerly and 
familiarly the m'ght before ; to be imconscious that he was there ; or, 
at least, that his being there was at all a matter that concerned her. 

The beautiful eyes sent their glances about Uke shooting stars, 
but with the same effect of meteoric distance. She looked across 
him, and up over his head and beyond, and past his shoulder, and at 
the sprig of white heather that lay by his plate, but never at him, as 
she had done the previous evening. At which change Craigievar 
was a good deal nettled and troubled, but only held his beardless 
chin a little more proudly and stiffly, and addr^sed his conversation 
chiefly to his host Sir Douglas, and his hostess Gertrude, without 
intiiiding on Eusebia. 
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After lancbeon, a climbing walk along delidoiu paths shaded bj 
birdi-trees and full of fairy knolls ; with glimpses ever varying oi 
the silver lake, and fiir-awaj mountains, and the one rockj crag 
conspicuous in the foreground, on which Clochnaben Castle was 
built, employed their time ; and they returned to the * descansad^ ' 
where blazoned forth in flowers the foreign bride's name, without a 
thought that could mar the genial gaiety of the day. 

Dona Euscbia, indeed, was so full of irolic and effunorif that she 
turned and took a personal farewell of the Hut ; kissing the firwood 
lintelposts under the dahlias and hollyhocks on either side, — as she 
would have kissed the cheeks of some dowager, in a cap wreathed 
with roses. 

* Adios ! adios ! pretty habitacion with your aderdzo of flowers ! 
I will live much in you. When Kennet is good I will come with 
him, and when he is bad I shall come without him, and you shall be 
all desflorecida. Adios ! * 

And with the last playful (tdios Dona Eusebia stepped into the 
boat which had brought her, with Sir Douglas and Gertrude, Lady 
Charlotte and Kenneth. The other two boats lay off, ready to start 
in company. Alice Eoss, and one or two of the guests at the Castle, 
with the inseparable Mr. James Fi*ere, occupied one. The other 
merely reconveyed two of the gardeners who had been employed 
during the early morning in decorating the hut according to Ger- 
trude's design, and the servants who had prepared luncheon. 

Giuseppe was in the boat with Kenneth, It was the only one that 
had a sail besides the two rowers ; but the wind was light and not 
favourable ; so Giuseppe was reclining in the most Italian attitude of 
dolcefar niente; all languor except his quick black eyes, which waited 
Kenneth's commands, and, receiving none, looked back again down 
on the unruffled water ; dreaming, perhaps, of the blue Bay of 
Naples and patient little Nanella, still reading his treasured deputy- 
written love-letters, and expecting his long-delayed return. 

The party was seated, and Kenneth was arranging a plaid round 
Dona Eusebia, when she once more stood up, and, with a long 
mufflcal note of such sweet and passionate intonation, that it woko 
an answering echo from the shore, sang out * Adios ! ' once again. 
Enchanted with the effect, she repeated it, with all the strength of 
her fine voice. Then she called out to Mr. Frere, and asked Ger- 
trude to join, and that cadence in unison came back to them. Then 
with one last adieu, she waved her hands to the Hut, laughing and 
kissing her finger-tips as she did so, and the boat pushed off. 

But, in the very act of waving her hands, that precious bracelet 
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with all its dangling lockets of rubies and diamonds, which she had 
been obliged to take off when accompanying herself on the piano, 
unfastened at the clasp, and fell into the lake ! ' 

* Mj bracelet I My bracelet ! Mj bracelet that Kennet gvre me 
before we marry I ' 

* Giuseppe ! ' exclaimed Kenneth. 

And Giuseppe — so languid a minute ago— all life and actiritj, 
leaped up, and in a moment more would have dived for the lost 
treasure. But even at that instant, Mr. Frere's voice called out, 
' I see it ! Non turbate Tacqua ! ' Do not disturb the water. 

As he spoke, he flung his coat into the boat, and plunged into the 
lake. He rose again, havbg failed to recover the glittering trea- 
sure : gazed downwards eagerly, plunged once more, and seized it, 
as it curled in among the little rocks that bordered the wild shore bj 
the hut. 

His hand was cut and bleeding from the dash he had made among 
the stones. He swam towards the boat where Dona Eusebia was 
seated, and lifted the bracelet in triumph as he touched the boaf b 
side. ' 

* Madre di Dio ! Santo Jos^ ! Santissima Maria ! I recognise 
him ! I lifnow him ! ' exclaimed Giuseppe. * Touch not lus hand, 
Signora mia ; touch him not, Eccellenza ! ' 

Giuseppe bent over the boat's side with a mixture of anima- 
tion and repulsion dl£Scult to comprehend. Mr. Frere seized his 
arm. Some rapid words in Italian — a wild look of appeal on the 
part of James Frere — a vehement withdrawal of his arm on 
the part of Giuseppe — and the bracelet was handed back to 
Doiia Eusebia. 

' I am too wet to be a good companion,' said Mr. Frere, some- 
what breathlessly. * Give me my coat, I will walk home.' 

* I will walk with yoa,' said Kenneth ; * I had rather. I hate 
the cramp-up sensation of a boat; and I am not very partial to 
recollections of diving.' 

He looked at Giuseppe, as he spoke, with a smile ; and Gertrude 
shuddered, for she remembered only too well the day at Naples — 
the wild drunken talk — the dreadful plunge — the narrow escape from 
death, and the long watches of the dreary night that had fagged 
and worn Sir Douglas ! 

Involuntarily she looked in that kindly face and sighed, and held 
out her hand. He pressed it. He, also, remembered I 

But Giuseppe's eyes followed only Mr. Frero ; and, as the boat 
once more touched the shore, and Kenneth leaped lightly out and 
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laid his hand on Frere's dripping shoulder, an expression almost of 
fierceness came over his honest sunburnt brow. 

' If the young ExceUencj did but know ! ' muttered he. 

The other boats also drew to the shore, and young QraigieTar was 
invited to replace Kenneth in the leading barque. 

Then it was that the lovely Spaniard resumed her conquering sway 
over the very inexperienced victim of her fascination ; and chatted 
in her broken English, and talked with her fingers and her eyes ; 
while the early moon stole into the sky with one companion star, and 
Sir Douglas and Gh^rtrudo sat rather silent, both thinking of Kenneth, 
of his past and of his future. 

Lady Charlotte pulled at her curl meditatively: and repeated 
to Gertrude what she had previously said to Sir Douglas, — namely, 
that the beautiful Spaniard was * like something in a story : some- 
thing not real, you know. But of course she is real. Only I 
cannot accustom myself to her. And she is so very different. 
Different, I mean, from you, dear ! But men do love such different 
people. They go on choosing and loving, and loving and choosing, 
till really one don't know what they would be at. Still I'm glad of 
course that you ain't mairied to him, and — and I hope she'll be- 
have herself.' 

Meanwhile Kenneth and his companion made their way by the 
footpatli at the edge of the lake and inland ; glancing from time to 
time at the boats as they came in sight. 

And, when they all met again, and Mr. Frcre had gone to his 
apartment to change his clothes ; Kenneth pronounced, with more 
warmth than usual, that ho was ' a capital fellow ; ' ' a most enter- 
taining fellow ; ' and he wouldn't object to have a walk with him 
every day ; only he had rather bored him with his prejudices 
against the Italians (having observed that he had an Italian servant). 
He was full of the ridiculous notion that they were extremely 
deceitful and treacherous ; scheming, and all that ; even went so far 
as to remark on Giuseppe's countenance ; said it was a ' malignant ' 
face, whereas there was not a better- natured animal in all Naples ; 
and told some long story of an Italian valet who had murdered his 
master in some wild out-of-the-way place, and had then taken his 
clothes, his passport, and his name, and passed for years as 
the man himself ! — a tiling which, after all, might have happened 
anywhere. Frere had also asked him (Kenneth) how long Giuseppe 
had been in his service, and whether he meant to keep him, and all 
that sort of thing. Of course he meant to keep him ; never had a 
servant he liked so well. 
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But, apparently^ Giuseppe himself was getting a little restless ; for 
the very next day after the hoating expedition, he came to Kenneth, 
and pleaded that now the young Excellency was once 'more among 
friends, and among servants of his house, he might dispense with 
the poor Neapolitan, and the desire of heart that had been kept 
tranquil while his young Excellency had more need of him, grew 
strong now to go and marry Nanella, even as the Excellency 
had married the beautiful lady of his choice, whom might all 
the saints preserve for ever I 

Kenneth's anger was unbounded at this proposal. It was all 
nonsense. He was used to Giuseppe, and he saw no reason at all 
why he should be deprived of his services. He offered him more 
wages : he swore and stormed : finally, he expostulated, and worked 
on the better part of Giuseppe's easy nature, saying he was certain 
he should be ill again and require him ; till at last the arrangement 
was made that Giuseppe should have temporary leave of absence to 
see his mother and marry Nanella : and, if Nanella would come with 
him to England and to Scotland, she should be installed as superior 
in the laundry ; and, if she would not come, Giuseppe must abso- 
lutely return for a year in Kenneth's service, till he could look out 
for a suitable substitute. 

So, with many ejaculations and much humble hand-kissing, 
Giuseppe departed. 

Before he went he asked to speak with Gertrude ; and was called 
into the bright momlng-room where she was working, and Sir 
Douglas reading. 

But, whether the presence of the latter was more than Gtiuseppe 
had reckoned on, and intimidated him, or from whatever other 
cause, the young Neapolitan became agitated and confused ; and all 
that could be gathered was, that he had desired to put their 
Excellencies on their guard against Mr. Frere. He called him 
* Mr. Frere,' though — 3ie saints forgive him — ^he knew that could 
not be the SignoPs name. He was well assured he had indeed 
seen him before ; and when he saw him swinmiing, and with 
his hand uplifted and bleeding, then all was clear to him ; and 
though the Signer Frere denied Ins identity, and said he had never 
been in Italy, yet he, Giuseppe, knew that it was not so ; and 
he was proceeding to say more, — ^in his own verbose and confused 
way, — when the gentle tap of pussy-cat Alice at the door of the 
morning-room and her gliding entrance stopped him. 

Alice looked at him, as if she also had something to say, and was 
waiting his departure; but when he was gone she only smiled 

p 
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an answering smile to Sir Donglas's look of weleomey and took oat 
her favourite work of floss si& and chenille, and told Cfertmde 
she had come ^ for a little advice ' ahoat going over to Cloohnabaiy 
for she did not like to quarrel with one of her dear mother^a oldoiC 
friends, and yet she did not like to make the visit if Gertrude 
ohjected to continue on good terms with the Dowager after the un- 
fortunate little satlUe of the night of the dinner-party. 

Young Lady Boss smiled quietly. * I hope the single sentmioe 
of rebuke I uttered, will not interrupt our good neighbourhood/ she 
said ; * and, at all events, that it will in no way clumge the rriitiona 
in which others stand to Lady Olochnaben. Douglas vnll ride ofer 
with you ; and, if Dona Eusebia would like to make the call and see 
the grim old castle, Kenneth can drive her in my pony diaiae. 
I am going to walk with my mother and my little boy to see 
his old nurse. We have been so busy with company lately, that no 
such holidays have come about. — ^If Mr. Frere * 

Here Ghrtrude paused and looked doubtfully at Sir Douglas, who 
answered hastily, — * Oh ! my love, you don't suppose for a moment 
that I should heed the mysterious warning which that rambling 
fellow Giuseppe has taken it into his head to give us ! I never 
heard a syllable that could lead me to think Frere had visited Italy, 
and he talks freely enough of the places and people he has seen. 
Besides, what are we to suppose the simple fellow meant ? I think 
we need hardly expect Frere to turn into a robber chief or a Bode- 
rick Dhu, because Kenneth's man fancies he recognises him.' 

^ I was going to say that we could mount Mr. Frere as well 
as Kenneth and some oUiers of the party, if you would give orders 
about the horses.' 

* Well, I dare say Alice will not object to that/ said Sir Douglas, 
with a smile. ' The more the merrier. Let us prepare a cavalry 
march upon Olochnaben Oastle, and call on the grim lady of 
the Oastle to surrender at discretion. James Frere*s visit here 
ends to-day, and it will be a very brilliant sort of escort, to recon- 
duct him.' 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

TIBS THAT won't BIKD. 

To the verbs which the dochnahen factor had delared to be caret 
in her ladyship's vocabulary, — namely, to love and to give^ — might 
certainly be added the verb to pardon. 

That even Heaven itself should pardon sin, had always jarred 
upon that stem Dowager's dear sense of the proper temporal and 
eternal rules with reference to right and wrong. She had once 
condescended — not to argue the point — but in an interrogative form 
to express an opinion on this point, to the deceased Savile Heaton, 
who had faltered out something about ' Christian indulgence' in her 
presence. 

* Now that is so like Lorimer, Mr. Heaton I that nonsense which 
you have just talked, about indulgence ! One would think he had 
bit you, and inoculated you with hia wild notions. Christian 
indulgence won't go down with me, I can tell you. Horrid slip- 
slop I Means notlung but '' don't care," and << Don't Care," as we 
all know, came to the gallows. Why, Lord love you, man, — ^if the bad 
are to get off scot-free the moment they put a pocket handkerchief to 
their eyes, or find time to drop down on their wanton marrow-bones, 
— what's the use of being good? If pardons are to drop down 
from Heaven like manna, whenever they're wanted, then it's all up 
with justice, — that's my dictum. I don't believe it : and I hope 
those that sin, and then think to run away from the consequences, 
will find the devil's pitchfork in their backs before theyVe run far. 
There's Heaven for one set of folks, ain't there ? and the Lake of 
Brimstone for the other? That's your creed, I suppose, if you're 
anything of a Churchman : and you can't pop the wheat and tares 
into the same bam — I'm thankfid to say — ^however willing you 
might be to do it.' 

Mr. Savile Heaton had had the presumption to commence a 
demurrer to this argument : — ' The very essence of Christianity,' 
said he, ' in the great doctrine of redemption ' 

But here he was cut short, and mowed down, and gathered up among 
the bundle of condemned tares in Lady Clochnaben's spiritual bam. 

* Essence of fiddlesticks ! ' said she, snappishly. ' You are not 
expected to get to heaven by a saunter over the hills, but by a path 
cut for you ; and if you go out of it, worse luck for you. x ou 
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needn't, you know, unless you choose. Lorimer once asked m»— 
his mother — (for he has no more idea of respect than the sail of a 
windmill, hut just whirls round to his point), — ^whether / felt sure 
of heaven : and I told him certainly I did ; I never committed a 
known sin in all my life, and 1 suppose I've had my temptatioiiB 
like other people.' 

Lady Clochnaben had paused here in her discourse, and settled 
her hlack honnet with rather a discontented jerk ; for she had an 
uncomfortable recollection of her son's manner on that occasion : of 
his asking whether slie also ' gave tithes of all she possessed : ' and 
of his muttering a quotation to himself (a habit of his which par- 
ticularly irritated her), in a most unconvinced tone : — 

* Whom thou dost iiyure, — ^tliou, that dost not strike, 
What thou dost covet, —thou, that dost not steal, 
God knows ; who made temptations all imlike, 
But siu the same.' 

And as Mr. Savile Ilcaton had no ready quotations beyond Scripture 
texts, and merely gave a gentle sigh in answer to the finale of her 
tirade, there was nothing left to figlit about in those by-gone days. 

But now, at this present time, with the inhabitants of Glenrossic 
Castle, (those tares growing up in undeserved sunshine witlun 
telescopic range of her own sternly immaculate windows) there 
appeared to the Dowager a great deal to fight about. And if, in 
her opinion, the manna of celestial pardon ought not to fall and be 
gathered by chance sinnei-s whose coses did not even come under her 
observation, or inteivst her in any way, — how should she pardon 
Gertrude the sinful laxity of receiving ^laggie Heaton ? or that yet 
more amazing lapse from the right path, which had prompted her to 
rebuke her guest for impressing on Maggie her true position ? 

Was it possible that even to Aer, the Countess of Clochnaben, — 
* an awfu' woman to contravene,' and Lady Koss's superior in every 
way, — the words had been addressed which censured her as * worse 
than rude — ci'ud ! ' 

And by whom were these words spoken, — with that high and 
mighty air which mealy-mouthed Madam could assume when she 
chose, though genemlly she kept her spirit under ? By whom ? 
13y a chit of a girl, the daughter of that aifected fool and dawdUng 
goose. Lady Charlotte Skifton. — Skifton, indeed ! a nice name to 
tack Lady Charlotte's to, who came of well -bom people, and was 
cousin, twice removed, to Lady Clochnaben herself ! AVho was Mr. 
Skifton ? AVho was his daughter, that she should venture — that 
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she should dart address a Scotch magnate in sach words of repro- 
bation? 

Forgive her I Certainly not She should be punished: she 
deserved pumshment. People with a keener conscience than the 
self-righteous Dowager might call it vengeance ; but it was, in her 
opinion, the strictest justice. Gertrude should be punished ; that 
was quite settled ; even if Lady Clochnaben had a good opinion of 
her in bther respects, which she had not. She had jilted Kenneth^ 
and coquetted with Lorimer, and married Douglas from the basest 
motives of self-interest : that was dear as the day. 

' Man, who art thou that judgest another ? To his own master he 
standeth or falleth,' — was a text which had never particularly im- 
pressed this female Draco. It must somehow have slipped out of 
her Bible. 

Alice B6ss also, thought Gertrude should be punished : though 
she would have found it difficult to say for what. For being lovely 
and much beloved, and ruling without seeming to rule, and occupy- 
ing the place of lady of the Castle, which Alice herself would fain 
have continued to fill. 

Mr. Frere, too, was of opinion Gertrude should be punished. Ho 
was satisfied that she would be reserved for eternal condenmation in 
the next world, but he thought she ought also to be ' chastened ' in 
this : and that, ivlthough she might not be decapitated like Queen 
Mary, she might yet endure such sorrow as the Lord might bo 
pleased to send, to work out her eventual salvation. 

Nor was it very long before Dona Eusebia likewise considered 
that she ought to be punished. 

Very skilful and undermining were the tactics of Alice ; very 
broad and daring the tactics of the Pharisee of Clochnaben ; but 
their end was the same. The passionate vain Spaniard was 
gradually brought to know all that these other ladies knew or 
thought. That her husband had all but drowned himself for love 
of Gertrude, who after all had most unexpectedly thrown him 
over, and married the wealthy Boss of Glenrossie, though all her 
' friends ' were convinced that in reality her heart was set on his 
nephew. 

That Lady Charlotte had married a merchant ; a mere nobody ; 
which accounted for the crafty ambition of his daughter, who was 
determined to take the best match she could get, without reference 
to her affections. That Maggie was a vile lost creature, who never 
would have held her head up, or been heard of in the county, but 
for the monstrous step taken by Lady Boss, (and by Sir Douglas at 
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her instigation^) of countenancing her, and trea^g her as an 
acknowledged connexion of the family. 

All this, with much pity for Dona Eusehia, and hints of her 
heing utterly thrown away, with her amazing heauty and ae- 
oomplishments. But the spiteful little pecks at Kenneth were 
yery carefully given, for it was very ohvious that as yet the Spanish 
lady was what is called * very much in love ' with her very hand- 
some husband, and KenneUi on his side * very much in love ' 
with her. 

Nothing could equal Eusebia's anger at the discovery of her 
mother-in-law's position. 

That Kenneth had deceived her in more ways than one as to 
the circumstances surrounding his home, was very evident. Her 
astonishment at the inferiority of Torriebum in all but the pic- 
turesqueness of its situation and scenery : and her discontent at the 
arrangements made for her reception there, lavish as they had beea 
in proportion to Kenneth's real means : her irritation at the 
insvdSciency of the smaller establishment to fulfil her notions of 
luxury, — were vehement and unconcealed. She clenched those 
mignonne, pianoforte-playing fingers, with nearly as much passion 
as untutored Maggie herself ; while she exclaimed to Lady Boss, — 

* Ah, these men I Kennet tell me this, his place of Torric, was 
jet more beautiful than his uncle's ; and see now ! What *' vileza '' 
is here I But I shall not live here. As well live in the little hut 
on the lake. Better indeed ! ' 

And Dona Eusebia's black eyes assumed a lurid fierceness, 
instead of their habitual expression of languid coquetiy, as she re- 
flected how many lies, during their mauy roamings through the 
halls of the Abcnccrrages and the Alhambra, when Kenneth was 
courting her, that very handsome young Englishman must have told, 
or indirectly led her to believe ; since her dreams at Granada of 
* this place of Torrie ' had been so very diiFerent fi*om tlie reality ! 

How completely Kenneth — always rather affected and boastful 
about his personal belongings, and at that time, perhaps (so lately 
snatched fix>m death in his fever at Seville), really pining somewhat 
for home-ties and home — had pretended that all the grandeur and 
crumbling glory of the palace of the Moorish kings could not wean 
his heart from the dear and lovely memory of Scotland ! How he 
had expatiated on the enchanting recoUections of Glenrossie and 
Torriebum, and spoken of the two places as equally magnificent 
possessions; both estates somewhat approaching in value those of 
file Spanish Due d'Ossuna and the Scottish Duke of Hamilton ! 
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Deceitful ' Eennet ! ' 

Lovers' oaths are proverbially most insecure anchors for faith to 
hold by. But lovers' lies are yet more betraying. The best of 
men add^ voluntarily or involuntarily, a little to the warmth and 
light of the future they are persuading another to share. The 
picture indeed is there ; but, like all who are showing off a picture, 
they hold a clear light over it and shade that light with their hand, 
that it may be seen to the best advantage. 

Happy the woman who does not require the * make-weight ' of a 
home of splendour when she accepts the man of her choice. G^ertrude 
would have been content to live in a settler's log-cabin with Sir 
Douglas. But even she would doubtless have felt greatly disturbed 
and discouraged if she had found those long colloquies during 
pleasant evenings spent at the Villa Mand6rlo in describing Glen- 
rossie, to be a tissue of fables. Not for the sake of the home, but 
the character of its master. 

Kenneth's misstatements did not spring from the enthusiasm of 
the poet, who feels sure that the honey of Hybla will turn into roast 
beef and silver dishes : nor the artbt's, who dreams of a repetition 
in his case of the fate of Cimabue ; nor the lawyer's, who, though 
not quite without a hope of the woolsack, feels certain that at least 
he will come to be a judge. For all these offer what they believe 
they will attain ; and, if it prove a deception in after years, it is a 
deception which they honestly shared. No ! Kenneth's was a de- 
liberate, prosaic exaggeration, to help him to obtain the hand of the 
beautiful Spaniard, the cousin of the Duke of Martos, the daughter 
of grandees. He had not wooed her like the yearning lover in the 
old Scotch song : — 

' I would I were a baron's heir, 
That I with pearls might braid your hair ; 
I'd make ye bright as ye are fair. 

Lassie ! gin ye'd lo'e me ! 
But I hae nought to offer thee, 
Nor gems from mine, nor pearls from sea, — 
For lam come of low degree, 

— Lassie ! but 1 lo'e ye ! ' 

On the contrary, he had wooed her as a Scotch grandee, with a 
Scottish prince for his uncle ; as, indeed, had ever been his favourite 
pose in the previous society at Naples. When Dona Eusebia, there- 
fore, made all the discoveries in which Alice Boss and Lady Cloch- 
naben so eagerly assisted, she was enraged, mortified, and perplexed 
out of all measure. 
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But, beyond and above all other mortifications, the terrible Mair^ 
cissement respecting Maggie, sent the proad sangre azul — the ' blue 
blood' of Spain — bubbling in her excitable veins, tiU it nearly 
maddened her. 

Maggie's welcomes — ^her attempts to be on glad fcuniliar terms 
with the * bonny leddy, Donna Euseeby * — the laughing triumph of 
her white teeth, at having such a daughter-in-law to show the old 
miller and his wife — the caresses which she eagerly dispensed alike 
to her * lad ' and his bride — the uproarious spirits she was in ; 
loving him as she did in her own wild way, and rejoicing, with a 
mother's rejoicing, at his return to Torriebum so briUiantly accom- 
panied ; and at the thoughts of their all dwelling together in that 
house, where, since Mr. Heaton's departure and subsequent death, 
Maggie had resided in a loneliness extremely opposite to her tastes 
— ^her kisses, her * brewed ' possets, her active walks, her homely 
ways, her mock dignity and ' uppishness ' to Gertrude, her state oi 
ahenation from the visiting society of the neighbourhood, — all these 
things drove Dona Eusebia to desperation. They were not merely 
thorns in her path ; they were so many poniard thrusts in her heart. 
She repulsed Maggie with all the energy of scorn. And Maggie 
repulsed, was worse than Maggie happy ! Sobs and tears, excla- 
mations and explanations, were forced ou Kenneth. She wanted to 
know — she insisted on her right to know — * what had come ow'r 
Donna Euseeby,' who had seemed so friendly and affectionate when 
first they met at Glenrossie ? 

She claimed a daughter's duty — a son's duty — proper respect and 
attention as the ' heed o' the hoosc.' She cried, she stormed, she 
upbraided, appealed : till at last Kenneth, — ever-selfish Kenneth — 
urged beyond his power of bearing, — tumed and passionately told 
her that, that if anybody was * head of the house,' Dona Eusebia was 
that head. That the house at Torriebum, and Torrieburn itself, 
was Aw, — Kenneth's ; not his mother's. That she must contrive to 
please and satisfy and succumb to Dona Eusebia, or ' things would 
never do.' That ho was already over head and ears in debt ; and, 
but for ?ier he would be glad to Met' Torriebum and its fishings 
and moor, and was certain he could * make a good thing of it.' 

He added to all this, that her father paid a ridiculous nominal 
sort of rent for the mills by the Falls of Torrieburn, and in reality 
profited by the relationship more than was at all fair ; but, that having 
been his father's arrangement, he, Kenneth, was ' loth and reluctant ' 
(that was all ; it was not impossible, but he was loth and reluctant) 
to make any change, or < let the mills to any other miller ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE TEAB8 OF EUSBBIA, 

CoNSiDBBiNa that the miller was in £[ict his grandfather by the 
mother's side, it was perhaps not to be wondered at that Maggie 
took these hurried sentences from her ' ain lad ' with a mixture of 
amazement and indignation difficult to describe. 

Bursting out into that yowling and howling in which her bitterest 
sorrows were always expressed ; calling alternately and confusedly 
on her first husband as his father, and her ' ain mon and dear luve 
of luves/ — and on her second husband as Kenneth's teacher and 
trainer, and above all, her protector, ' wha would just hae stared his 
twa een oot, gin he had heerd siccan talk as she had heerd that day 
frae her ain bairn, that she had reared and ay held to,' — she filled 
the house with her lamentings. Then, as Kenneth left her with a 
passionate oath, she burst into the newly-decorated drawing-room, 
— ^whcre the ' she-grandee ' was practising on the new piano some of 
those modinhas and boleros which fascinated all who heard them, — 
and treated that flashing beauty to a tirade in Scotch, of which 
Dona Eusebia understood little except that she was called a ' weird 
woman ' and a ' fause witch,' and accused of stealing Kenneth's heart 
and poisoning his ' varry blude,' so that he had come to defy and 
flout the mother that bore him. 

To all which Eusebia indeed attempted some sort of repartee in 
her broken English, but not succeeding to her satisfaction, awaited 
the return of her husband (who had escaped the after part of the 
family storm by going out), and flinging herself on the bosom of his 
velvet shooting-coat, gave vent to tears and spasmodic grievings to 
the full as vehement as Maggie's, only infinitely more graceful. 

That she should die — that she could bear it no longer ; — that she 
wished she had slept Under the waters of the Guadalquivir, the 
Darro, or the Xenil — before she left her own country for Scotland ; 
that she would go back to her father ; write and complain to her 
brother ; sleep in the same grave as her mother ; stab herself, and 
then throw herself into the lake of Glenrossie ; go away in the night, 
and never be found by Kenneth again ; that she no longer loved 
him, and wondered at her own past infatuation ; that she still adored 
him, and coidd bear for his sake anything — anything but this. 

All these contradictory declarations did Dona Eusebia rapidly 
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GDunciate ; her lithe arms clasping and undasping Kenneth ; now 
bending his head forcibly down to meet her despairing ejea, their 
black lashes fringed with silver-dropping tears — now strenaoualj 
repulung his answering embrace with wild n^ative shakes of her 
glossy head — ^now clin^g to him faintly, as if she would swoon 
away, and lose all hold of him and life at once, from sheer fiidgae of 
such exhausting sorrow ; now suddenly standing erect and beautifiily 
sAunping those tiny feet, and rai«ng Uiose lustrous eyes in appeal to 
a justly avenging Heaven, or visionary recognition of her fiunily ties 
in Spain! 

ibid then sinking once more, dissolved in weary tears, sobbing, 
with her face hidden in the so& pillows ; only one Uttle smooth ivoiy 
shoulder convulsively flapping on those cushions of down, like the 
broken wing of a bird half murdered by some unskilled sportsman, 
that had just found strength to flutter back to its nest, shiver there, 
and so die ! 

Dona Eusebia knew the value of her tears ! They had stood 
her in good stead with wiser and tenderer men than Kenneth. 
Many a golden hour of triumph had she bought with that silver 
change. And if Kenneth was not very tender, at least he was 
still ' very much in love ;' and at all events, and above all things, 
he hated * a scene.' Like Henry Taylor's shallow -hearted hero in 
' Van Arteveldo ' — 

* He granted her to laugh, for so could he, — 
But when she wept, why should it be t * 

Wliy, indeed ? Wliat the deuce did his mother mean by making 
things so uncomfortable, after ho had been for years wandering 
about, and she ought to be so glad to see him? What folly it 
was in her not to see that Eusebia could not, and ought not, to put 
up with anything of the sort ? Bad enough to have to bring her 
to Torriebum, and get her gradually accustomed to the contrast 
which he privately felt she must institute between the real and the 
unreal of his boastings, without additional worry of this sort ! He 
couldn't stand it. It made him nervous; it made him ill. He 
believed the old miller was at the bottom of it all ; for the old 
fellow actually had the impudence to be offended because Kenneth 
did not greet him with the familarity he had ventured upon while 
he was still a mere boy ; and had even ' spoken out ' about his 
family grievances, and with the pithy saying, * Ye'll no blot by- 
ganes ; yer mither's yer mither, ye ken ' — endeavoured to rebiie 
his conduct as uufiliall 
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His mo^er might be his mo^er : he couldn't help that : and, 
indeed, he remembered no other parent ; but, all the same, he had 
that in common with even better offspring of irregular ties (from 
Hotspur downwards), that he inclined to reckon only his more 
creditable progenitor. 

He was Kenneth Boss's son, and Sir Douglas Boss's nephew ; 
but deuce a bit would he consent to be grandson to the drunken old 
miller, Peter Carmichael, and Betty Carmichael, his spouse. 

So the stormy scene ended by his kissing away Dona Eusebia's 
tears. She was to be a good patient darling, his jewel, his 'alhaya ' 
and keep her promise not to have any more scenes with his mother ; 
and she was to go and pay a second visit to Glenroseie, and then 
have a beautiful house in London, — after which, if she liked it, they 
would winter in Spain. 

A beautiful house in London ! 

Certainly something must be done about expenses, and something 
more must be got out of Torriebum ! 

After all, what was the use of foregoing one's rights out of senti- 
mentality ? 

So Kenneth went straight from Eusebia and her cushions, to his 
mother ; who had likewise prepared things to say to him, but was 
cut short with that prayer of the passionate, that stands in lieu of a 
command — 

* Now do, for God's sake, my dear mother, keep yourself quiet, 
and listen to me /' 

And then and there this son of one parent explained that Eusebia 
was not to be contradicted in one jot or tittle of her will ; no, not 
even if her wishes seemed whims in the eyes of ' other persons.' 
He did not intend her to stay much longer at Torriebum ; there 
was too much wood and water about the place, and Eusebia's health 
might suffer. He should cut a good deal of the woods down, and 
make some other alterations. Meanwhile he hoped there would be 
no more ' rows,' for he hated them, and it was vulgar. Eusebia 
had been used to the very first society, and, of course, felt the 
assumption of equality to be unfair. She must be treated with the 
utmost deference and respect by his mother. 

And when outraged Misggie once more attempted an irresistible 
burst about 'his ain dede fiither,' and 'gude Mr. Heaton' (she 
had never called Mr. Heaton by his Christian name), Kenneth broke 
in with equal impetuosity. — * Pooh ! bosh ! Heaton was a milksop, 
and fit for nothing but to read prayers, and teach Latin to chil- 
dren ; and, as to my father, it is not my fault that he arranged 
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matters so-hso awkwardly ; we must do the best we can under the 
circumstances : it is a good deal harder upon me than it is upon 
you. Now, let there be an end of it ; for I am sure I do not 
wish to vex you more than I can help.' 

* Ou Kenneth !' was all the reply from the widowed Mrs. Heaton, 
as she flung her smart silk apron over her head preparatory to a long 
burst of hysterical weeping. 

And, while she sat weeping at home, Kenneth strode over to 
the Falls, and stepped into the house of his miller grand&ther, 
whom he addressed with extreme haughtiness^ and called 
* Carmichael.' 

He informed the old man that he was ' about to make some 
changes;' indeed, 'necessitated' to make some changes; that 
nothing would be done in a hurry, or without consideration, but that 
eventually — eveniualli^ — the mill would probably be set to a younger 
tenant, and some new machinery tried there. 

To all which the old man listened in dogged silence, without rising 
from his settle by the peat fire ; only, when Kenneth had apparently 
got through all he intended to say, his disowned grandfather looked 
up with a keen repelling glance, and said, sarcastically, — I'm think- 
ing, if ye ca' me " Carmichael " noo' the beard's ou ycre chin, ye 
might put the " Mister " till it.' 

His wife nudged his elbow, as Kenneth nodded rather sulkily to 
her and went out 

'Ou man, dinna ye anger him,' whispered the old woman. 
' Siena a deeviPs bairn as that might send our Maggie packing, and 
not think twice on't.' 

Then they watched the handsome young pi-oprietor of Torriebum, 
as, with the strong quick step of youth, he made his way homeward 
— until he turned the angle of the bridge where his father had met 
his death, and passed out of sight. And while they watched, they 
murmured their narrow lamentings in a low monotone of distress ; 
occasionally broken by fiercer comments ihau Kenneth would have 
liked to hear. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

MB. 7BEBK IN A NBW XJGHT. 

* Oh I Douglas, I was just coming to you/ said G^ertrade one morn- 
ing soon after these discussions, as he entered her sitting-room ; 
' Kenneth has written me rather an odd note, proposing to come here 
again for a while, till his wife and his poor mother learn to get on a 
little hotter together. And Lorimer has written me a still odder 
epistle ahout Mr. Frere. ' 

Sir Douglas looked thoughtful. 

' G^ertrude, you must know what all that means, ahout '' getting 
on hotter " together. I love Kenneth ; yes, I love him as a son ; 
hut I cannot shut my eyes to his carelessness ahout his unfortunate 
mother ; and I am not over anxious that Dona Eusehia should be 
always with you. I have often wondered you took so heartily to her. 
You are very different.' 

Gertrude laughed. ' Perhaps that is the very reason : they say 
people always love their contrasts. I confess I think Eusehia the 
most charming person I ever met. So beautiful, so accomplished, 
so winning, so warm ! ' 

And, speaking the last words, Gertrude paused and coloured, for 
she was conscious in her heart that she was contrasting Eusehia with 
Alice ! Alice, whom she had been requested to ^ pet ; ' whom she 
had petted ; and yet in whose stealthy pace there was no eagerness, 
in whose cold eyes no welcome, in the touch of whose passive hand 
no cordiality : while Eusehia — oh ! Eusehia, how enchanting she was ! 

* You can ask them, my love,' said Sir Douglas, * as a matter of 
course: but I would fain see both Kenneth and Eusehia show a 
better disposition for home. We shall have him wandering away 
again. He has so littie settled purpose. And yet I did my best 
with him — I did my best.' 

Sir Douglas spoke in a musing absent way. He puzzled over 
Kenneth and his conduct at all times. The two men were so unlike, 
that each was incomprehensible to the other. 

* Well,' added he after a pause ; * and Frere ? What is it that 
our sago Lorimer writes about Frere? He was always rather 
inclined to find fault with that enthusiast in the missionary line. 
Does he grumble that we have not yet got him shipped off to New 
Zealand, or Otaheite ? ' 
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* DouglaSy it is very Berioos. He writes — ^here is his letter— thit 
he has every reason to think Mr. Frere is an impostor : at least, 
that he has given an utterly false account of his antecedents. That 
he would not have trouhled himself about the matter, but that 
Giuseppe, immediately on arriving in Naples, came to him, and told 
him certain facts which, coupled with Lorimer's own previous 
impression that Mr. Frere was not altogether unknown to him, 
convinced him that you ought to sift the matter, and endeavour 
to get from Frere a distinct account of the past. It is really rather 
curious, if you come to consider, how little that is positive we do 
know about him. He has never been to see the friends he originally 
stated were so anxious to receive him. He seems to communicate 
with no one. He has never named places, or persons, in the course 
of our many conversations on the plans for his future. I think, 
myself, he is a mystery.' 

Sir Douglas smiled. ' My Gertrude growing suspicious ! ' he 
siud : ' that is a new phase of character. And Lorimer, the cynic 
that he is, shall have all the credit of your conversion. I really 
do not sec any cause for fear about Mr. James Frere. He is doing 
his duty strictly ; somewhat illiberally, perhaps, according to my 
notion of religious opinion, but industriously and consistently. - As 
to his moral character, ho might vie with St. Anthony, by all 
I hear ; and the only foible I think I have perceived in him is that 
very reticence of which you speak, which I do not defend, but 
I think I can account for it in a very simple way.' 

* How do you account for it, Douglas ? ' 

* I suspect (since we are all to have our suspicions) that, well 
educated as he is, he is not well bom — ^that he comes of what are 
called " low people," and is ashamed of his extraction. He is quite 
willing we should know whai he is, and ho is certainly a man 
of remarkable ability ; but he is not willing that wo should know 
who he \& ; and I really do not sco how I can press him on that 
point, or m'ge him to reveal what concerns no one here.* 

Gertrude hesitated — looked up at her husband — hesitated again, 
and then said, with a sweet shy smile, — 

' What if it does concern some one here, Douglas ? Some one 
you are very fond of; some one whose destiny you are very anxious 
to guard ? ' 

* Alice ! you mean pay sister Alice,' ho answered hurriedly, while 
a sudden flush passed over his brow ; ' I cannot think it ; I think 
she would have told me ! I am sure she would.' 

And a very vivid memory of the long conversation on * kith-and- 
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kin love/ held with Alice as they sat that sweet evening restbg 
among the heather, returned to him as he spoke. 

' It was Giuseppe, — no very good authority, perhaps ; and I dare 
say, poor fellow, he thinks love is the hinge on which eveiything in 
this world turns, — hut he assured Lorimer he considered this a case 
of courtship ; he told him that early in the morning, hefore any one 
was up except the servants, they walked and sat together in the 
garden ; and that once he came upon Alice violently weeping (Alice, 
who never weeps), and Mr. Frere speaking to her so eagerly and 
angrily that he never even perceived Giuseppe's presence ; and once 
more at night — quite at night, he saw them part at the tower-door 
that leads up to her apartment, and ^ 

' My love, my love,' said Sir Douglas, very impatiently, ' all that 
proves nothing. Frere is just the man to melt a girl to tears on 
religious subjects ; and servants, especially foreigners, always see a 
Cupid in every comer, like the painted border of a valentine.' 

' It is Lorimer,' said Gertrude, with hesitation, ' who thinks you 
should ascertain, for Alice's sake (I have sometimes thought myself 
that — ^that she liked him), what and who Mr. Frere is.' 

' Ascertain — ascertam ! Gertrude, I have but one way of doing 
things. I cannot beat about the bush, and keep patient watch over 
trifles, to try and bring my mind to a decision ; neither can I, with- 
out cause, — without the legitimate interest in Alice which you think 
may be involved, — ask Frere a single question. But this I will do ; 
I will learn at once, from Alice herself, whether there is a shadow 
of ground for your supposition ; and, if there is, I will make those 
point-blank inquiries which dear old Lorimer thinks so easy. I 
should like to put him in my place I Conceive him bluntly address- 
ing Frere thus : *^ I understand that my nephew's courier suspects 
you are an impostor ; I hope it is not true ; account for yourself." 
Set your mind at ease, Ghrtrude. I am certain dear Alice ii^iU tell 
me the truth. I am certain she will. She might keep her secret 
from the whole world, but she would not from me.' 

So saying, up went frank-hearted Sir Douglas to the turret- 
chamber, and knocked at the door. Alice said, ' Come in,' without 
looking up; she was very busy reading a letter. She slightly 
started when she saw who was her visitor, and rose directly. 

Her half-brother took the little passive hand, pressed it, and sat 
down by her as she reseated herself. He came directly to the object 
of his visit How Lorimer had written about Mr. Frere to Ger- 
trude, and Gertrude had thought it possible Alice might be 
interested in the very clever and remarkable man who had been 
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intimate with them now for a long time ; and bow he. Sir Doaglas 
himself, would not think it otherwise than natoral ; bat that there 
were special reasons why he adjured Alice not to be too shj to tdl 
him whether it was so or not Her secret would be safe with him ; 
but he must endeavour to follow up some inquiries respecting this 
stranger, ' as Lorimer had advised.' 

And then, in a verj tender and touching manner, he referred 
to their compact of mutual confidence the day ^ey talked of ' kith- 
and-kin love,' and he kissed her kindly on the forehead, and petted 
her as he had done that day. 

And after their interview was over, he hurried back to Gertrude, 
and assured her that Alice smiled at the idea of such a thing as any 
love betwixt her and Mr. Frere : that she had held many earnest 
conversations with that preacher, principally about schools and foreign 
missions, — but never on such a subject as love except once — and 
that once was not in any way personal to herself; it was about 
another person ; she would not tell Sir Douglas then ; she would 
consider and tell him another time; these tilings ought not to 
be lightly gossiped about. It was something that seemed to give 
her pain. Indeed, she had admitted that it was about a near 
and dear fnend ; or one she desired to think of as a near and dear 
friend. She had anxiously consulted Mr. Frere whether she should 
venture to offer that friend advice ; and he had controlled her in 
that. She would talk with Sir Douglas about it another time. 
It had nothing whatever to do with her own affairs. 

By a strange coincidence, while they were yet speaking of Mr. 
Frere, a little note in pencil was handed to Sir Douglas. It said 
that that individual was waiting for him in the library, having 
received a painful summons to the bedside of his half-uncle in 
Shropshire, who had been crushed in the wheel of some cotton ma- 
nufactory, and that to so urgent a call he could only answer 
by starting as soon as possible ; that he could not go without 
wishing Sir Douglas farewell, not knowing exactly when he would 
return. 

Both Sir Douglas and Gertrude went down to the library, to bid 
him good-bye. He thanked them gravely for their kindness during 
his sojourn among them, and regretted the interruption made in his 
usual duties by this, the most sacred duty of all. * For,* said he 
sadly, * I suppose no man ever was so destitute of near ties. I have 
relatives by my mother's side in Australia, not in very brilliant 
positions ' — and he laughed an awkward laugh, — ' one is a petty 
innkeeper, and the others are making their way as they can, sheep- 
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tending. There arc, however, circumstances which excuse their 
alienation from me ; and I do not like talking of myself. We are 
all in God's hand. No Christian is fatherless, and the great Father 
of all sends each of us such fate as He thinks best. I only trust, 
when we meet again, all may be as bright here as I leave it.' 

Saying which, Mr. James Frere gracefully withdrew; and Sir 
Douglas could not forbear the observation to his wife, how strange it 
was, that at the very moment they were debating as to inquiries 
respecting him, he had thus openly alluded to his condition I 

* Eely on it, it is as I told you, love. He belongs to people 
of whom he feels ashamed ; some gentleman's natural son perhaps. 
It is a weakness, but what a common weakness ! I am glad, at 
least, that it should be no vexation to Ailie. Her innocent talk on 
the subject quite set me at my ease. And now I am going to 
Torriebum, to talk matters over with Kenneth, who has got the 
freak into his head of cutting down the woods, and will spoil his 
place. We shall be very busy all day.' 

' We may meet ; for I promised to take Eusebia some plants she 
wants, and a pair of pruning scissors. We shall think our business 
nearly as important as yours ; we are both so fond of flowers.' 

As Gertrude left the hall door, she brushed against flitting Alice, 
who, in her usual cat-like way, was gliding down the walk. Lady 
Boss smiled and nodded, but passed on. She never expected Alice 
now to join her, as she did in former inexperienced days. 

She had proceeded but a little way, when she found she had for- 
gotten the pruning scissors ; they were left in the conservatory. 

She set down the little basket of plants, and returned swiftly to 
seek for them. Eusebia had made such a point of having those 
scissors to snip dead leaves and straggling roses ! 

She passed to the further end of the conservatory. There was no 
way out without returning. Suddenly the voice of Alice, distressed 
and complaining, smote on her amazed ear. 

< Oh, James ! ' it said, ' how shall I ever bear it ! I cannot 
bear it I ' 

Then Mr. Frere's melodious voice answered, with something 
between a sneer and a sigh — ' You must bear it as other women 
have done, I suppose. You must not be like the poor old soul who, 
when led to the gallows, said she knew she never could bear to 
be hung.' 

' Oh ! James — James Frere, do not jest with me ! what shall I 
do when you have forsaken me ? ' 

' I do not forsako you. You must make some excuse for a visit 
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to Edinburgh. I wiD see you there in some way or other. Yoa are 
your own mistress, and not a child. Be prudent ; this is temporary ; 
I have got through a hundi'ed worse chances ! It is lucky you have 
a key to the letter-bag. Don't attempt to write to me till you hear. 
Perhaps I shall only communicate by advertisement^ with a single 
initial. Grood-bye I ' 

* Oh, James I ' 

' Do not weep ; be as usual ; you may ruin me by any im- 
prudence. Do you think I am not sorry for you — sorry to leave 
you ? Is it pleasant to be hunted over the earth as I am ? ' 

Then Alice— quiet cat-like Alice — ^with a suppressed cry, threw 
herself into the arms of the would-be missionary preacher, who, fer- 
vently straining her to his breast, muttered the miholy words, ' Curse 
the fool who has parted us ! ' and then, putting her from him, and 
looking steadily in her &ce with his wild bright eyes, ' You are no 
mate for me,' he said, ' if you can't bear the gnawing of anxiety as 
the Spartan bore the gnawing of the fox. If ever you feel tempted 
to give way, say to yourself, " / mat/ hang him ! " ' 

And having spoken every one of these sentences as rapidly as 
breath could utter them, he disappeared from the conservatory, and 
in a minute more the sound of wheels, down the approach to the 
Castle, told that Mr. Frcrc was gone. 

yfiih a deep shivering sigh, and pressing her hand on her side as 
if she really felt the gnawing pain so recently alluded to, Alice also 
glided out of the conservatory : and was presently in the garden 
agfun, looking out with wistful eyes — at nothing ! 

And all this time, and for some seconds afterwards, Gertrude 
stood spell -bound like a statue — the pruning scissoi"s in her hand, 
and the blood beating at her ears, as it beats in moments of intense 
anxiety and expectation, or excess of terror. 

Was it a waking dream ? Or was that indeed the pious fervent 
orator, the condemnor of sin in all shapes, the guide and pastor of 
the young flock entrusted to him ? 

As Gertrude passed on her way to Torrieburn, she saw outlawed 
little Jamie Macmichael sitting on the top of the low stone wall, his 
favourite resort; he watched tlie other children swinging their slato-^ 
and sauntering to school ; but he could not go to school liirasolfj. — 
* because ye ken, he brak the Lord's day.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CLOUDS. 

Anotheb secret, then, was to burden Gertrude's mind ! What 
could she do ? What ought she to do ? If pussj-cat Alice had 
been one grain more genial and confiding, she would at least have 
endeavoured to draw from her an explanation of that strange, pain- 
ful scene with Mr. Frere, and advised, — if advice could be of any 
service. 

That there was some entanglement; some betrothal; and that 
they themselves knew it to be imprudent, unwelcome to those to 
whom Alice might naturally be expected to confide it ; that Mr. 
Frere was not what he had represented himself to be : all that was 
very evident. But not so evident what should be done in conse- 
quence of the discovery. If Gertrude had concealed from Sir 
Douglas the faulty conduct of his nephew, how could she feel justified 
in setting him against his more helpless sister ? What if she caused 
some great quarrel between them ? What if, by revealing too soon 
a secret that Alice might one day herself confide, she made Sir 
Douglas's half-sister mberable for life ? Yet if there was any mean- 
ing at all in Mr. Frere's parting sentences they meant that he was 
unworthy of her ; that he had done something which, if known, — 
whether the accusation were true or false, — would be his ruin. 

Oh ! if Lorimer, the wise counsellor, the steady friend, the expe- 
rienced mind, were but within hail, and she could consult him ! She 
would not harm Alice ; but at least she would learn what it was ho 
had heard against Mr. James Frere. And while Gertrude was 
thus cogitating in her own simpler way, Alice was also deep in 
thought in the tower-room. Her obvious depression, her paleness, 
her starts when suddenly addressed, her wistful watches, in one gene- 
rally so self-possessed, struck not only Gertrude, who thought she 
knew the cause, but Sir Douglas, who did not know the cause. And 
up to the tower-room, as he had come many a morning since their 
talking of * kith-and-kin ' love, came that pitting heart, and, winding 
his arm round his half-sister's waist, told her in very plain words 
that he feared she was suffering ; was sorry for Frere's departure ; 
was ill ; was uncomfortable ; or that something had occurred between 
her and others that had vexed her. 

Then, with a little shrinking from the encircling arm, Alice 

<J2 
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declared that nothing vexed her : that nothing had occurred between 
her and others ; not even between her and La4y Jioss, if that was what 
Douglas meant, — and she turned her ejes on him with well-acted 
shj questioning. Only she felt a little uncomfortable — a little em^ 
barrassed — now that Kenneth was again in the house ; and old Lady 
Clochnaben pained her, and plagued her about those old stories — Sir 
Douglas knew what thej were. 

And as he listened with grave attention, — and such utter unooD- 
sciousness of her meaning as convinced her that inuendoes would 
never reach hb understanding, — Alice at length bravely spoke out, 
and saw the soldier's cheek slightly blanch, as he heard her without 
making any observation, steadily gazing from the turret-window, 
across the distant hills beyond which frowned rocky Clochnaben. 

For, — creeping and soft and tortuous as were the words in which 
Alice conveyed her meaning, and quietly as her little claws alter- 
nately sheaUied themselves in velvet, and extended themselves for a 
sharp grip of the heart with which she was playing — she left with 
Sir Douglas the distinct and uneradicable impression that there had 
been no delirium in what Kenneth had spoken, in that one respect of 
his love for Grertrude. That he had certainly proposed for her ; 
tliat her mother knew it ; that all Naples expected it ; that every 
one had known it — but himself. 

And then, with timid hesitation, Alice further explained that she 
had alluded to something of the sort when she told Sir Douglas her 
more intimate conversations with Mr. Frere had been about * another 
person,' not about herself ; that consultations had taken place with 
him whether she should venture on advising a near and dear friend 
(by which name she ventured to designate Lady Hoss), because James 
Frere was very earnest and unindulgent, and a good deal scandalized 
at Kenneth's impertinent manner to Sir Douglas's wife. It was the 
manner of a young vain man who conceived that he had been un- 
fourly used (Mr. Frere thought) ; and he ought to be checked ; and 
Lady Boss did not check him. 

On the night of the family gathering, — that great dinner, — Ken- 
neth had behaved very ill ; he had spoken very insolently, while Sir 
Douglas was talking to Major Forbes in a different part of the room ; 
had even made use of the expression to Lady Koss, — * You think, 
because I was once so fond of you that you could have twisted nie round 
your finger, that you're to govern me all my life ' — and Mr. Frere 
was excessively shocked ; the rather that Monzies of Craigievar was 
standing by, and must also have heard it. And the same night 
Kenneth hod quarrelled with Dufia Euscbia ; Lady Charlotte had 
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been quite frigbteDed by bis violence; and Mr. Frere bad boped 
tben tbat Lady Ross would bave appealed to Sir Douglas to lecture 
tbc young man ; but it seemed all was passed over very quietly. 

Mr. Frcre bad said also be was sure it was a marriage tbat could 
not end happily between Kennetb and tbe Spanisb coquette ; he 
bad been very severe, and sbe, Alice, bad since felt uncomfortable, 
she could bardly tell wby, but sbe tbougbt it was from knowing all 
tbat was said by Mr. Frere, and ber balf-brotber knowing notbing 
of it ; and sbe was sure sbe would be more cbeerful and at ber ease, 
now sbe bad unburdened ber beart, for site bad never bad any secrets 
to keep from any one (living so mucb alone), and it quite weigbed 
upon her spirits tbe things Mr. Frere bad said, and tbat old Lady 
Clocbnaben, and even Lord Clocbnaben, — ^wbo usually took so little 
mterest in what passed, — had said, against Kennetb. For of course 
Lady Koss could not help Kennetb being impertinent to her ; and 
no one who knew tbe dear half-brother, — ^the soldier-hero that Alice 
was so proud to belong to, — could wonder tbat after knowing him 
she thought no more of Kenneth ; but people's talk was irritatiDg 
nevertheless, and Mr. Frere had wished Alice to keep utter silence 
about it, and she never would have spoken of it but for Douglas's 
questioning her. She would not deceive him by any ' but the real 
answer ' to his inquiries. 

From tbe turret-chamber, stately Sir Douglas went with rather a 
slower step than usual to tbe bright morning-room of his wife. She 
was there playing with her little boy. It was a beautiful picture. 
Her arms were supporting the merry robust child as he leaned back 
in them, catching at the long braids of her hair with both hands. 

* Your hair is the longest, mamma, of us two ; but mine is the 
curliest ! curly, curly, curly, like cousin Kennet's.' 

* Curly like papa's.' 

' No ! 'cause papa's got white hairs in his, and I have no white 
hairs ; curly like Kennet's,' persisted the child. 

' Well, curly like Kennet's : and now I am going to pull it all 
straight and flat like mine.' 

* No, no ! ' 

And into the presence of the romping child and his laughing 
mother, came the father and husband. 

lie kissed tbe boy fondly, and set him down again ; walked to 
tbc window irresolutely, and returned. Then bo said to his wife. 
* Gertrude, why did you never tell me Kennetb had proposed for 
you ? ' 

The startled blood crimsoned in ber check ; and for a moment she 
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did not reply. Then she answered in a low voioOy * There weie 
circumstances I thought might vex jou/ 

' No circumstances could vex me like jour appearing not to have 
perfect confidence in me. Was it before I came to Naples? ' 

* No. It was the very first day you asked me to be your wife ; 
almost immediately after you were gone from the Villa Mand6rlo.' 

* Good God ! And you never discouraged his attachment. He 
must have fancied himself very secure of a favourable answer.' 

The hot colour deepened in Grertrude's cheek. Something almost 
imperious and scomfd was in her tone as she replied : ' I never saw 
anything in Kenneth that led me to imagine he was attached to me. 
I could not, thei-efore, either encourage or discourage him. Who 
has been talking of these matters to you, dear Douglas ? ' 

* Is it true that he quarrelled with Eusebia the night of the 
dinner party here?' said Sir Douglas, without answering her 
question. 

* Yes. I believe it is true they had a great quarrel. It seemed 
to pass off more easily than I should have thought possible. They 
both came to breakfast next day as if nothing had occurred.* 

* And you never told mc ! ' 

'Douglas' — said Gertrude, earnestly, — *do not vex yourself and 
me, because I have tried to avoid giving you vexation.' 

Sir Douglas sighed. 

« I cannot bear to think that there should be reserve on any point 
between us. There should be none ! Man and wnfe are one.' 

* My own dear husband, there shall be none. At this very time 
I have been debating in my mind whether to tell you of a thing, 
about ' 

* About Kenneth ? ' 

* Oh ! no. It is about Mr. Frere and Alice.' 

* Gertrude,' said Sir Douglas, impatiently, — * you have a prejudice 
against Mr. Frere, because he found fault, and cavilled at matters 
which — ^which I dare say you could not control, but which are 
painful to me. I would rather we did not speak of him. Alice has 
told me 

* She has told you ! ' 

* Yes ; she has satisfied my mind as to the terms they were upon 
and the conversations they held. You were quite mistaken as to 
their pui-port. I repeat tliat it is painful to me to allude to what 
Frere said, — I only hope Oh ! forgive me, forgive nic, Ger- 
trude ! I am speaking as if I doubted you I ' 

The sudden change of tone — the mingled pain and tenderness of 
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his manner — thrilled the heart of his wife. She wound her arms 
round him, and, looking up passionately in his face, she said — ' I do 
not know what it is that has so disturbed jou, but never come doubt 
between us two, I pray God I ' 

Then, after a pause, she added, — * Do not let us talk of Kenneth. 
Be satisfied that, even if it was a mistake, it was no thought of self, 
but of you, — you only, — that prompted me to keep silence formerly 
about him. He is now happily married ; to a most beautiful and 
fascinating woman. Leave them to their happiness — and let them 
stand outside the gate of ours ! ' 

As she spoke she smiled — that lovely smile whose sunshine 
irradiated his days ; and beckoning the boy again from his play- 
things, she set him on his father's knee. Then folding her arms 
round both, — * This is your share of love in life,' she said ; * be 
content, Douglas, and do not think of other people's loves and 
likings.' 

And so there was peace. But still a cloud. Sir Douglas thought 
of Frere's prophecy, that the marriage of Kenneth and the * Spanish 
coquette ' could not turn out well ; and Gertrude, through all her 
deep and earnest love, felt the mystery of injustice in the sentence 
which had accused her of having a prejudice against Frere. How 
Alice had come to talk of Kenneth (for she never doubted it was 
Alice) she could not conjecture ; and how she could have ' satisfied ' 
Sir Douglas after the speeches Gkrtrude had heard from Frere's lips, 
was yet more inexplicable. 

She imagined a very different explanation from that which had 
really taken place. She supposed a tearful declaration of interest 
in that faulty lover, instead of a bitter and perfidious vengeance for 
his loss. 

Ay ! bitter. For Alice considered that, but for Lorimer's letter 
and Gertrude's comments on it to Sir Douglas, James Frere might 
still be at her side ; filling her hitherto cold and lonely existence 
with Jier ' share of love ; ' late come, but to which, — now it hcul 
come, — she held with a wild and clinging attachment. Her love was 
like man's love : a vehement and headstrong fancy. It had neither 
the patient tenderness nor the innocent trustfulness of woman's 
heart. 

He was gone forth ; gone forth from her, — even she scarce knew 
where, or for how long, — but gone — ^gone out into the temptation of 
pleasing and being pleased elsewhere ; and when Alice thought of 
it, that pale and apparently passionless woman could have dashed 
her head against the stone embrasure of her turret-window, or 
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thrown herself from it into the deep courtyard below. Anything to 
still the fierce beating of blood to and frx) in her brain, and deadoi 
the thoughts that chased each other there, of the dark-eyed, meager, 
eloquent man, who had been mocking Heaven and his feUow- 
creatures by the assumption of a character as much acted as any on 
the stage! 

But Alice governed herself, and was outwardly cahn. The fox of 
an evil secret gnawing at her heart should not find her less brave 
than tlie Spartan. If she gave way she might destroy him, — she 
might Juxng him, — ^those were his words: no matter what they 
meant : no matter what he was. She would bear, — and live, — and 
see him again ; and rend in pieces any one who attempted to thwart 
her, or rival her in his affections. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE MYSTERY OP EVIL. 

And when Sir Douglas and Lady Boss, and Dona Eusebia and 
Kenneth, were all moviog from Glenrossie for a season in town, and 
were to spend three nights in Edinburgh, to show that strange 
and memorable city to the Spanish bride ; Alice altered her usual 
course of bidding her half-brother farewell on the steps of the 
great portal, and returning to her lone turret-chamber, and told 
him she would accompany the party as far as Edinburgh, and even 
stay there a few days after they were gone, with an old friend of 
her mother's. 

* Indeed ! ' she said in her slow way, with her odd smile ; * it's 
just one of my silly entertainments to see how Dona Eusebia takes 
new sights; and besides, I'm getting so spoilt by Douglas, that 
I believe some day I'll follow every foot of the way to London, 
instead of stopping hero.' 

* I wish you would, Alice,' said he, eagerly ; * it would do you 
good.* 

* Oh ! I'd be lost in your groat crowd of people ; I'm too simple 
a body for any very grand or stirrin^j life. Except war,' she added 
after a little pause. * I often think I should like to see a war. 
I'd like to live in a tent for one campaign, and see the soldier-life 
I've dreamed of so often.' 
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And she looked up at Sir Douglas. 

The sighta of Edinburgh would have made more impression on 
the Spanish Dona if she had had the remotest inkling of the great 
facts in history, or known any of the associations which alone can 
make sight-seeing pleasant. She was not at all afraid of Sir 
Douglas, but she was a little bored and oppressed by his eager 
endeavour to impress upon her explanations to which she was 
perfectly indifferent. 

In her opinion the principal sight in Edinburgh, for the time 
being, was Kenneth's foreign bride. She was the sort of woman 
who liked to be thought beautiful, even by the waiters who brought 
in luncheon at the hotel, or the doctor who came to advise about 
the £Eimily health. She was also the sort of woman who set down to 
her own beauty all notice, even the notice that in some measure was 
the result of other circumstances. 

A certain peculiarity of dress, of walk, of sidelong flashing 
glances, would have prevented Dona Eusebia from passing along 
unnoticed, had she been far less handsome than she undoubtedly 
was ; but in her own opinion that notice resulted from the obvious 
fact that nothing so lovely had ever before passed along Princes 
Street, or looked from Calton Hill. She could liardly bear to 
accept the offer of Sir Douglas's field-glass to assist her vision, for 
fear some chance passer-by might miss the sight of her own bright 
yet languid eyes, finding that foolish telescopic block an obstacle to 
his admiration. 

She also panted to get from Edinbmrgh to London. That great 
arena of conquest, where gaieties, and balls, and operas, would give 
back her natural opportunities of enjoying life, and leave hei: little 
satin-clad feet in peace, unmolested by proposals to take a stroll in 
glens where the birch-tree shivered, or over the rough heather of 
unwelcome hills. 

It was the last of the three days consecrated to their inspection 
of modem Athens; Sir Douglas's eagerness had waned in the 
atmosphere of indifference wherein his communications on all 
subjects seemed to fade and dissolve ; and the group of relatives 
were rather silently taking their final saunter home, when little 
Neil, Sir Douglas's son, caused the foremost of the party to look 
round, by a loud ' D(m% Aunt Alice ! ' spoken with childlike im- 
petuosity and anger. 

*Neil, Neil! oh, fie, what a voice! said Gertrude, as with a 
tender smile, but a warning gesture of her hand, she turned to the 
boy. 
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* It is Aunt Alice's feult,' said he ; ^ she gave me such a shake, 
— such a Dastj rude shake to mj shoulder^ only hecauso I said 
there was a hlind pedlar following us, and he oughtn't to follow ub.* 

* I didn't think it kind,' said Alice, quietly ; * you shouldn't be 
unkind to the poor ; besides, he wasn't a beggar, he only wanted to 
sell mc some Scotch pearls and stones of various sorts.' 

' Oh, let me buy,' exclaimed Eusebia ; ' let me see these pearls 
of your country ; are they of great cost ? Kennet, some pearls, 
will you ? ' 

The pedlar had retreated some few steps, but Eusebia went 
eagerly up to him, and remained chaffering awhile as to prices, in 
her pretty broken English. Kenneth stood smiling at her, occa- 
sionoilly puffing at his cigar. Sir Douglas and Gertrude were still 
occupied with a tender little lecture to the new bud of the passionate 
race, who, flushed, beautiful, and only half-convinced, was gazing 
up in his mother's face for its usual store of pardons. 

Sir Douglas looked away to the group beyond ; he spoke, with a 
smile, to Alice : — 

* Eusebia has got her pearls in the palm of that avaricious little 
hand, and we are rid of the pedlar. He has made a good bargain, 
I am certain ; look with what an air he saunters off. More like 
King Jamie's " gaberlunzie man " than a common l)eggar.* 

For one instant Alice's eyes were fixed on Sir Douglas with that 
closed glitter of scrutiny which made them so like a cat's. As she 
lifted them, she met Gertrude's glance, and shrank from it. At 
that moment the pedlar dropped one of the cases he had been 
showing, and was proceeding, apparently unconscious of the loss, 
when Alice and Gertrude simultaneously moved fonvard to restore 
it to him. Alice was nearest. She hastily picked up the case, and 
handed it to the man. As she did so, Gertrude heard her distinctly 
utter the words, — 

To-night, at ten : I am not afraid.' 

That evening Gertrude could not help watching Alice. She was 
quiet as usual. Once or twice she alluded to the journey the others 
were to make the next day, and the necessity of rest for all. She 
herself felt fatigued, she said, * though she had not done much.' As 
the clock neared the hour of ten, she rose and bade good-night, and 
glided away. 

Gertrude's heart beat hard ; she felt anxious and irresolute. That 
tension of the sense of hearing came to her which comes to us all at 
such times. She rose, and crossed the room to the open window for 
air ; as she did so, she heard the rustle of a silk dress passing the 
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door. She sat down by the window, and leaned out Stealthy and 
Bwifty in an instant, from the hotel door to the comer of the street 
immediately under the window, came feline Alice. The * gaber- 
lunzie man ' was there. He spoke one rapid sentence, and pointed 
in a certain direction. Alice crossed the street, and got into one of 
the carriages that ply for hire ; and when Gertrude's eyes returned 
from following her to where the pedlar had stood, he was gone ! 

She sat like one in a dream. The clustering lights, low and 
high, that make the opposite side of the strangely cleft city of 
Edinburgh look like a dark bank covered with scattered stars, 
seemed to tremble and waver with an odd life of their own. The 
soft moon rising beyond the tumult and stir — beyond the grim old 
castle — beyond the woo, the want, and the wickedness of earth, 
taking her soundless path through the blue ether, and illumining the 
douda as she passed ; the murmur of voices, the roll of wheels, the 
patter of footsteps, the occasional break of so-called ' street-music,' 
torturing the car with a vague caricature of some well-known 
melody — all these things — things visible or audible — seemed to 
reach Gertrude's senses through a thick, dull medium ; that wall of 
thought which shuts out minor impressions from the inner brain. 

Sir Douglas touched her gently on the shoulder. 

* My love,' he said, * if you conld only see how tired your face 
looks, you would follow Alice's example and go to bed.' 

As Lady Hoss passed to her room she looked into that where Alice 
should have been. All was still and empty. The moon shone on 
the white unruffled quilt. No one was sleeping there. 

And no one entered there while Gertrude's weary eyes still waited 
for the sleep that would not close them, for long, long hours ; till at 
day-dawn an irresistible impulse urged her once more to visit that 
blank place. 

All was as it had been the night before. Over the smooth quilt 
where the moonbeams had then shone, the sunrise was now stealing ; 
but no one was sleeping there ! 

Had Alice eloped ? 

No ! Alice reappeared in the morning, as if indeed all had been 
a dream. She passed Lady Koss on the staircase, coming up as 
the latter went down. She spoke in her usual slow, calm tone. 

' Is it not a little early for breakfast ? ' she said ; ' but I will be 
with you directly. I have been down to the sitting-room to get my 
bonnet and gloves, which I left there last night.' 

And when the chambermaid of the hotel came into Alice's room 
at the hour she had been desired to come, no difference could have 
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been perceived between the condition of that and any other of the 
sleeping-rooms occupied bj the party. The pillow was fairly 
indented, and the covering duly ruffled, and the towels tossed here 
and there, and the pretty embroidered slippers kicked irregularly 
under a chair. All looked as if, instead of swifUy passing up, first 
to the sitting-room, and then to her own, as soon as the hotel was 
open, and while a few busy servants were about, the ^ lady in No. 
62 ' had risen and dressed for breakfast like her neighbours. 

Yet Alice had only taken seven minutes and a half to make all 
these picturesque arrangements ! 

Sir Douglas, when they parted, embraced her very tenderly; 
< and hoped to see her stronger and better when he returned in the 
autumn to Glenrossie.' But Gertrude shrank more than ever from 
her alien sister-in-law. 

Even supposing her to have rashly married James Frere, and to 
be irrevocably entangled in the meshes of his destiny, what consum- 
mate self-possession and hypocrisy had she not displayed the night 
of that mysterious interview! Either tho pretended pedlar was 
James Frere himself, or a messenger from that evil man. His 
height, his air, and something in his step when walking away, 
favoured the supposition in Gertrude's mind that it was himself ; 
and as to disguise, he that was so clever in all things might well be 
supposed able to contrive one that should baffle the very keenest 
observation. 

Ailie — whom she had been desired to * pet ! * 

The words and the tone in which Lorimer had condemned her 
* as a creature full of harm,' echoed one more through Gertrude's 
brain, as she thought with a shudder of that night. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE COCBSE OP EVENTS. 

If ever that Tantalus thirst, the love of admiration, could be satisHed, 
certainly it should have been in the exceptional case ot* Dona 
Eusebia's triumphal progress througli the London seasou. She 
* made furore y* as the foreign phrase tonus it. A hundred lorgnoiis 
were aimed at her sparkling face as she leaned from her opera-box, 
her graceful arms half nestled in scarlet and gold shawls, or Moorish 
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bournouscs of white and gold, black and gold, purple and gold, 
as tbo fancy of tho evening moved her; for Eusebia bad as 
many sbawls and gowns as our vestal and over-rated Queen 
Elizabeth. 

She laid her dresses and wreaths out in the morning on her bed, 
and studied what the evening should bring forth. She tried on her 
jewels at the glass, and rehearsed the performances of her coiffeur. 
She tossed a white blonde mantilla over her glossy head, and stuck 
orange-blossoms under the comb, and tossed it off again, to replace 
it with heavy black lace and a yellow rose. She sat mute and 
motionless, contemplating her own little satin shoes with big rosettes 
to them, and then sprang up and assaulted that bewitching diausmre ; 
pulling off the rosettes, and putting in glittering buckles ! relapsing 
thereafter into the mute idolatry of contemplation. She wore her 
jet black hair one day so smoothly braided that her head looked as 
if carved in black marble, and the next it was all loose, and way- 
ward, and straying about, as if she had been woke out of a restless 
slumber, and carried off to a party without having had time allowed 
her to comb it through 

All the London dandies, — half the grave politicians, — a quarter 
of the philosophic sages, — and a very large proportion of the 
Established Church, both High and Low, — thought, spoke, and 
occupied themselves, chiefly with reference to the fact of the ap- 
pearance of this Star of Granada. The .pine-apples and flowers of 
every great country house, and the time of the masters of such 
houses, were at her entire disposal. It was rather a favour conferred 
than received, when she consented to accept a peer's ticket for some 
state show, or the opening ceremonies of Parliament. Statesmen 
sat round her after the cabinet was over : and indeed in some cases 
were even suspected of hurrying the happy moment of their release 
from such duties, in order to be in time to ride with her in the Park. 
Bishops wrote her facetious and kindly little notes. Poets extolled 
her charms in every measure possible in the English language, 
including the doubtful possibility of hexameters. Beautiful fresh 
young girls were presented at Court and made their dehiU in the 
world of fashion, and the greatest compliment that could be paid to 
the mothers of such as were brunettes was to say that ' about the 
eyes,' or * cheek,' or * chin,' or * mouth,' or Umt ensemble y they had 
' a look ' of Dona Eusebia. 

It was thought the most monstrous reply that ever was made, 
when handsome Mrs. Cregan, Lorimer Boyd's old friend, — said, 
witli a saucy smile at the supposed resemblance to her young 
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flaughter, — <God forbid! I had rather mj giA were ugly, whkh 
she is not' 

The only person who approved this speech was poor Lady 
Charlotte, who was at once puzzled and outraged at the way in 
which * the Spanish she-grandee ' threw her daughter, Lady Boss, 
into the shade. She fretted over it : she even cried over it ; and 
was only moderately consoled by the argument of the victim herself, 
who repeated gently, ' But you know, my little mother, it is the 
brilliant jioople who are admired in the world, and I never was 
brilliant. As long as Douglas thinks me beautiful, I do not care if 
the whole world thought me so plain that they were forced to turn 
their heads another way to avoid seeing me as I passed by. Do not 
let us grudge Eusebia her triumphs ; she really is so beautiful, 
and her singing is so wonderful, and she is altogether so unlike any- 
thing one ever saw before.' 

To which insufficient comforting Lady Charlotte was wont to 
reply, as she dolefully pulled the long ringlet, ' Yes, my dear 
Gkirtie, I know all that, but she isn't real — and I like things that 
are real. You are all real, you know. You don't make nasty little 
sticky curls with gum and sugar, and plaster them down on your 
cheek ; nor try your things on all day before a looking-glass, nor 
spend all Sir Douglas's money in getting new jewels. How ever 
Kenneth can afford it, I'm sure I don't know ! That butterfly of 
diamonds she had on her forehead last night cost seven hundi-ed 
and forty pounds. I know it did, because / saw it, and wanted 
it the day I went to Court, only I was too sensible to buy it; 
and now slie has got it, with its beautiful long trembling horns, 
and wings that lift up and down; and you had nothing on but 
that necklace of Scotch pearls ! I can't bear it — I can't ! ' And a 
little whimpering cry was stifled in Lady Charlotte's embroidered 
handkerchief, as in days when she wept for Zizine. 

But Gertrude smiled ; and kissed Uie faded little woman, and re- 
peated for the hundredth time how dear to her was that necklace of 
Scotch pearls, Douglas's gift ; and how he thought it became her 
more than any ornament she had — except, indeed, the turquoise 
chain which was her mother's own wedding-gift. 

To which Lady Charlotte mournfully replied, that she * knew all 
that was said to comfort her,' but that it really was enough to 
break one's heart to see how Eusebia was spoilt and run aftiT ! 

* And you are so foolish, Gertie, I must say, though I don't mean 
that you ain't clever in some things ; and, indeed, if you sani^ in 
her style I shouldn't at all like it, though that is thought very clover. 
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it seems ! But you are foolish in one way : always talking of Sir 
Douglas as if he were the only man in the world. Now there are 
hundreds quite as good judges as he^ and they are all running after 
Eusehia ; which is what provokes me so, I don't know what to do. 
But I can tell you, my dear, that it don't do to think only of what 
one man thinks ; though I hope, of course, you will always be a 
good wife, and I am sure you will ; and your dear father and I nerer 
had a word in our lives. But still, depend upon it, a man always 
admires you more if ever so many more men admire you, because my 
experience tells me iJvat, and the fact is. Dona Eusebia tries to be 
admired, and you don't ; and she gets all the men to make a fuss about 
her, and it is very wrong, and very provoking, and quite frets me down. 
And, also, I can't see what right she has to be staying here, making 
conquests of everybody in your house, and making you really — 
somehow — second in the house ! Why can't she and Kenneth go 
away and live by themselves ? ' 

This last question was, indeed, more pertinent and to the purpose 
than the usual maunderings of the owner of lost Zizine. Kenneth 
had been * by way of coming to stay with Sir Douglas till he found 
a suitable house in town. But week after week rolled away, and 
the houses proposed to him were either too small, too shabby, in too 
unfashionable a locality, or too dear — ^the latter reason being the 
preponderating one, for nothing would persuade Kenneth that he 
was not to find a sort of palace, and pay for it at the rate of a 
common bachelor lodging. 

Meanwhile he felt no more scruple as to his dependence on his 
uncle's hospitality than he had felt all his life in such matters. 
Dona Eusebia never gave it a thought. And Old Sir Douglas, 
struggling to be just, to be indulgent, and somewhat repentant of a 
secret revulsion of feeling at the time Alice confided her false confi- 
dences to him about her conversations with Mr. Frere and his Scotch 
neighbours, took little Neil to sleep in his own dressing-room, that 
the sleeping-nursery might be given to Eusebia's French maid, — 
(for even a handsome house in London will not lodge double its 
expected number of inmates without some little contrivance), — 
and made the best of all small murmurs coming from llady 
Charlotte, — exigeances from Dona Eusebia, — and a provoking 
assumption of a right to expect everything, as a matter of course, — 
from Kenneth. 

But the London season, though certainly tedious, is not eternal. It 
came at last to an end. Eusebia farewclled her numerous adorers 
with a coruscation of glittering smiles; interspersed with the 
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prettiest Bighsy sbokes of the head, and promises to see them all 
again the following spring. 

She allowed the Queen's ministers many parting audiences, — and 
permitted herself to accept a riding-whip encrusted with jewds from 
the Austrian ambassador. 

Grave statesmen forgot their personal comforts in the bewilder- 
ment of their regrets, and had to return upstairs and hunt for heavj- 
handled umbrellas and walking-sticks; which is the awkward^ 
phase of all the small prosaic realities of life, after an emotional 
or sensational farewell. 

Young attach(^ smoked treble the number of cigars they were 
accustomed to, — musing on the blank days soon coming, in whidi 
there was to be no Dona Eusebia, — and felt all the more feyerish 
and discontented, in their exaggerated cloud of consolatory tobacco. 

Yea, as a crowning* triumph, a musical Bishop, obliged for the 
present to content himself with the imperfect harmonies of earth 
{en attendant mieux), endeavoured to point out to his wife how 
agreeable the talent of the Spaniard would make their country- 
house, if his helpmate would propose such a visit ; but found an 
unchristian stubbornness in that w^orthy lady, as to the point in 
question. 

And in the midst of such regrets, jealousies, and lamentings, the 
beautiful Eusebia vanished away to Spain ! 

Nor did she return, to comfort tlic sorrowing adorers of her brief 
period of glory, for a very considerable period. What with debts, 
and difficulties, and laziness, and wilful wanderings ; what with 
Eusebia's detestation of the idea of a residence at Torrieburn ; and 
Kenneth's habit of living au jmir le jour, and thinking only how 
much pleasure could be crammed into each ; what with (in short) 
all those small and great impediments, the importance of whose 
aggregate amazes us when we consider their influence on long lapses 
of time, — it was full seven yeai*s form the date of that London 
triumph, when Kenneth and Eusebia once more drove up to the 
stone archway of Glenrossie Castle ; bringing with them the only 
offspring of their marriage, — a little girl as picturesquely beautiful 
as her mother, but very unlike her ; pale and timid, with such a 
wealth of shy love in her eyes, that they scarce seemed to belong 
to a mere child, when she looked up at you. 

And after the relatives had once more met together, it appeared 
to Gertrude as if she were receiving a different Kenneth and a dif- 
ferent Eusebia. Sharp and querulous was the tone adopted by tho 
beautiful Spaniard ; sullen, dogged, and provoking, Kenneth's man- 
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ner in i^eturn. Her beauty endured, — but it was more bard, more 
brigbt, more assisted, tban before. Her coquetry bad kept in 
barmony witb that cbange, and seemed bolder and les^ harmless. 
Her child ehe treated with perfect indifference, except when some 
sbarp reproof as to its way of standing, looking, or moving, escaped 
her lips. And Gertrude observed, that at such times the little crea-* 
ture would retreat, and put her tiny baud into her father's, and that 
Kenneth's sulky bitteniess to bis wife increased tenfold for the nonce. 
He was evidently unhappy and disturbed in mind ; and Eusebia weary 
of his destiny and its difficulties. Tbeir passion of bygone days 
bad passed away like the light off the hills. They were sick of 
each other, and their mutual anxieties ; nor bad they been guests 
many days, before each made the embairassing confidence of their 
grie& against each other, to the person least willing to bear tbem ; 
namely Gertrude herself. 

In Tain that sweet peacemaker endeavoured to heal differences. 
To Kenneth, the preacbing of indulgence, patience, and the strength 
of family ties, was simply * bosh.' To Eusebia, the expectation of 
fidelity and discretion, economy, and a willingness to retneve money 
embarrassments by residing quietly for some brief years in the only 
real home her husband possessed, was all impossible nonsense. She 
looked upon a wife's duties as on a mercantile ledger. The per 
contra had not been deserved by Kenneth, and she did not feel bound 
to pay it to him. A cold mist seemed to enter with them into the 
genial home at Glenrossie ; but even Gertrude little foresaw the 
strange turns of fate that were to follow. 

Maggie was the first to enter into the storm. The money diffi- 
culties which bad long oppressed Kenneth, bad rebounded upon her, 
in the tightening and denial of a thousand little resources for her 
simple pleasures. He had cut down trees she and bis father bad 
planted ' at the back o' the hill : ' he had raised, and again raised 
the rent of the mills, which the old miller was loth to surrender and 
unable to keep up. His letters to his mother bad been more like 
commands severely issued to an imprudent steward, than requests to 
a parent ; and, finally, he had taken his affairs out of the hands of 
Sir Douglas's factor (as too indulgent), and made over their manage- 
ment to the factor of Dowager Clochnaben. The very man of 
whose connivance witb foes in the matter of the cart-wheel, Maggie 
and her father had gone to complain, the day Lorimer Boyd dis- 
cussed their right to do so with his mother. 

Nevertheless, Maggie was glad to see her son — her altered son ! 
So glad, that a little of the gladness brimmed over even to Donna 

B 
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Euscebj. She asked him if she mightn*t walk with him to the 
Mill, the d{iy he announced his intention to go there. Her lai^ 
blue eyes — the only beauty still perfect in her rapidly-coantening 
and altered face — looked wistfully into the eyes of her * ain lad.' 

* The auld man's gettin' no that Strang,' she said. 
Kenneth made no answer. 

< And his sicht^s no sac gude, as it has been/ she added, doubt- 
fully. 

' He seems still to have a sharp eye to his own interest/ laughed 
Kenneth. 

Maggie was a little puzzled, and a little fearful lest, in her pitj 
for her father, she should make him out too infirm for business. She 
tried an echo of Kenneth*s laugh. 

* Ou ay/ she said ; * hell do weel yet ; aye reading his ain bills, 
and settling a'.' 

* Well, I'm going to settle a' to-day, my dear mother, and make 
an end ; for things really cant go on as they have done for years 
past.' 

Maggie tunicd, and, walking as they were, she flung hcreelf full 
on Kenneth's breast. 

* Ou Kenneth, my ain lad, my wee baim, my bonny king o' men, 
ye'll deal saftly wi' the auld man, for your ain mither's sake ! He's 
a wheen daft noo', wi' sair trouble ; and mither's aften laid by wi' 
rheumatis. Will ye gie me a promise noo, Kenneth ? Will ye gie 
me a promise, my ain bonny lad ? ' 

The awkward coaxing — the attempt (ah ! poor Maggie, how rare 
such attempts in you I) to seem what she was not; to seem cheerful, 
hopeful, and relying, when her soul wns fainting with fear — revolted 
Kenneth instead of touching him. lie half returned, half repulsed, 
her embrace ; and said severely : — 

* Mother, business is not for women ; never let us talk business.' 
And then those two — close knit by the holiest of human bonds ; 

sundered by every circumstance of life and its accidents — walked on 
in silence together to the door of the Mill. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

SSNXETH MAKES SOME LTITLE ABBANOEMENTS. 

With a slight incliDation of his handsome insoleDt head, Kenneth 
took a chair opposite the old miller ; who was seated so exactly in 
the same attitude and in the same spot as on the former occasion of 
a like unwelcome visit, that he looked like a faded picture of his 
former sel£ 

Faded — and as his wife expressed it, * doited' — ^with years, 
drink, and anxiety. She rose haistily, and in a hurried whisper, and 
with a slight hut not unkindly shake of the old man's arm, she 
said, — 

* Mak' the host o* yerseP, Peter, — here's the Laird.' 

The old miller turned a stupefied gaze on the new-comer. Some 
dim consciousness of Maggie's ill-repressed emotion seemed to 
strike him, for, addressing her first, he murmured, — * What ails ye, 
Meg ? What ails my bonnie lassie ? ' Then, feebly staring for 
a few seconds at Kenneth's face, he slowly delivered himself of the 
ill-judged greeting, — * Ye're changed for the waur, I sud scarce hae 
known ye.' 

Maggie moved round to her father's chair, and laid her large fair 
hand caressingly on his shoulder. 

' Its gay hot in they Spanish countries, and he's a whcen dturker. 
But 'deed I think he's a' the bonnier,' added she, looking with some 
motherly pride at the alien son she always called her * ain lad.' 

* Ye're blind or blate, Meg, no to see the change that's come ow'r 
him,' testily interrupted the miller ; * but " ilka corbie thinks its 
ain bird the whitest," and that's a true sayin'.* 

Kenneth was looking out towards the path beyond the opened 
door, and answered only by a smile of evil augury, and a muttered 
sentence about Maggie not being the only one who was ' blind and 
blate.' Presently the threshold was darkened by the entrance of 
the Clochnaben factor. The countenances of the women fell, and 
the old miller's brow lowered with a sort of helpless anger. Maggie 
still stood by his chair, and her gay dress, decorated bonnet, and 
handsome shnwi (gauds which she had put on to walk with Kenneth, 
and defy the possible presence of Eusebia) made a strange contrast to 
the dull shabbiness and smoke-dried tints of everything round her. 

b2 
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The factor's greeting to the inmatos of the house was, if poauUe^ 
less courteous even than Kenneth's; hut ohsequious ahnost to 
caricature when addressing * the Liurd.' He made excuse for 
arriving a few minutes late, on the plea that the Dowager, who was 
such * an awfu' woman to contravene/ had insisted, before he set out, 
on dLscussing with him the possibility of establishing at Torriebom 
Mills a favourite tenant of her own ; a man * warm and weel to do/ 
and willing to afford very liberal terms for his lease. Maggie 
opened her great blue eyes with a wide and angry gaze. 

* Hoot/ she said, ' it '11 be time to Uunk o' new tenants when the 
auld man's dead and gane. Te've had word enough from mj 
faither no to come to the mill at a', but send a bit o' writin' when 
ye've ony thing to say to him.' 

' I appointed Mr. Dure to meet me here ! ' exclaimed Kenneth, 
imperiously ; ' I can't have business interfered with and delayed for 
petty quaiTcls. I'm here to look over accounts, and inspect possible 
improvements, and I must beg, my dear mother, that you and 
Mrs. Carmichacl will withdraw, and not interrupt us.' 

He waved his hand, as he spoke, with a gesture of impatient 
command, and Mr. Dure rose and opened an inner door which led to 
a yet more dingy room ; and then, as it were, turned Maggie into 
it, swelling witli wrath and sorrow. 

There she and her mother sat down in silence ; the elder woman 
rocking herself to and fro with an occasional moan ; and the 
younger keeping her angry blue eyes intently fixed on the heavy 
panelling that shut out her ill-used father. It was not easy through 
its old-fashioned thickness to hear much of what took place ; and 
indeed the colloquy was not very long, for Mr. Dure and Kenneth 
had met merely to arrange matters on a foregone conclusion. 

At first, after the formal hearing of accounts, «S:c., Carmichael's 
voice was heard apparently reasoning, though in a peevish and 
plaintive tone ; but as the discussion proceeded, his words became 
shrill and hoarse, and at last they distinctly heard him say, 
* I wunna leave : I wunna stir ; Til hae it oot wi' ye, if there's law 
in Scotland. Yere faither set me here ; an* here I'll live, and hero 
I'll dee, in spite o' a' the factors and ne'er-do-weels in Christendom. 
My Meg will awa' up to Glenrossie and see what Sir Douglas '11 say 
to sicna a proposition, and I myscl' ' 

* Silence, sir ! ' furiously broke in the incensed Kenneth, without 
giving him time to finish the phrase. * Sir Douglas is not my 
master, nor master of Torrieburn. / am master hero, as you shall 
find ; and if you take this insolent tone with mc, you'll have to look 
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out for a new home a good deal sooner than I at first intended, or 
Mr. Dure proposed.' 

* If Sir Douglas is not yere master, ye heartless braggart,' 
retorted the exasperated old man, * Mr. Duress no mine ; and I tell 

y« — ' 

Here Maggie violently flung open the door that separated them, 
and clasped her father in her arms, with sobs and kisses, and 
vehement ejaculations. 

* Ye'll come and live at Torriebum, daddy ; ye'U come and live 
wi' yere ain Meg at Torriebum.' 

But Kenneth — beside himself with rage at the appeal to Sir 
Douglas, and the term 'heartless braggart' applied to himself, 
made it very clear the old miller should not * come and live with his 
ain Meg ' at Torriebum. 

Then poor Maggie, in spite of her gay dress, and vulgar speech, 
and overgrown proportions of vanishing beauty, became almost 
sublime. 

She ceased, for once, the loud yowling, in which she commonly 
expressed her grief: she turned very pale, which was also unusual 
with her ; and as her father gave vent to a sort of malediction on 
her son — hoping that if he went on as he was doing, he might live 
to lose his own home, and have to sell Torriebum to strangers to 
balance his debts and extravagance, and then * might ca' to mind 
this bitter day,' — she folded the feeble angry old man to her bosom 
with a shuddering embrace, and turned with wistful energy to 
Kenneth. 

" Noo, Kenneth,' she said, * ye'll hear my words this day ! Gin' 
ye deal sae ill and sae hardly by my fayther, — and he auld and 
sick, and past his best,' — (and here she gave the withered cheek a 
passionate kiss), — ' dinna think I'll see it, and let it gang by ! I've 
luved ye aye dearly, wi' a mither's trae love, though ye'vo made 
but a sorry son ! I've luved ye for yere ain sel', and I've luved ye 
for sake's sake, — for him yere sae like — (and I wad that yere heart 
were as like as yere face till him. Grod rest him, my ain dear mon !) 
But so sure as ye set yere foot on my auld fisiyther, it'll end a' ; 
and I'll awa' frae Torriebum wi' him, and wi' my mither, and ye'U 
see nae mair o' me I Yc've got set amang fine folk, Kenneth ; and 
ye forgit times whan I nursed ye, and sang to yc, and made ye my 
treasure, and niver dreeded the shame ; but I'll no forgit the days 
whan / was a nurslin' wean, and sat in the sun, and made castles o' 
pebbles and moss oot by the Falls, and saw fayther coming ow'r the 
bridge wi' a smile for me and mither I It was a poorer hame than 
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what IVe had smcc, hut there was luve in it ; luve — Kenneth— 
luve ; ' and Maggie's voice once more sweUcd to a crj, as, with the 
passionate apostrophe of Buth, she added, — * and sae where the 
auld folks gang, PU gang ! and I'U no forsake them, nor leave them, 
till God Himsd' pairts us, as He pairted me frae my only luve/ 

The breathless rapidity and vehemence with which these sen- 
tences were uttered would have prevented interruption, even had 
Kenneth attempted to interrupt, instead of standing speechless with 
amazement. No answering sympathy woke in his breast. Sur- 
prise and a vague impression of his mother's picturesqueness — as 
the fair, full-outlined, brightly-dressed golden-haired creature stood 
up against the brown wainscoting and dark surrounding objects, 
like a passion-flower that had trailed in among dead leaves : — sur- 
prise, and an admission of her beauty, — these were the only sensa- 
tions with which the scene inspired him. 

And when Maggie, — descending from the pedestal of that greater 
emotion, — became more like the Maggie of usual days, and with 
loud weeping and clinging besought him to * think bettor o't, like a 
gude bonny lad,' he all but shook himself free ; and with the words, 
— * I believe you are all mad, and I'm sure I have troubles enough 
of my own to drive me into keeping you company,' — he left the 
'grieving group to console each other as they best might ; and, 
anxiously resuming calculations and explanations with the shrewd 
factor of the stem old Dowager, slowly returned with him to that 
point in their mountain path where their roads diverged, the one 
leading to Clochnaben and the other to Glenrossie. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

KEXXKTn UNHAPPY, 

It was true, as Kenneth had said, that he had troubles enough of 
his own to drive a man mad. And it was true, as the old miller 
had said, that he was * changed for the waur.' His beauty had not 
departed, for it consisted in perfection of fcatui^ and ])ei-fection of 
form ; but it was blurred and blighted by that indescribable change 
which is the result of continual intemperance and dissipation. That 
peculiar look in the eyefi — weary and yet restless : in the mouth — 
burnt and faded, even while pre8cr\ing the outlines of youth ; in 
the figure — when no degree of natural grace, nor skill in the art of 
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dress, prevents it from seeming limp and shrunken, — all these 
things had come to Kenneth Boss, and changed him ' for the waur.' 

A^d more had come to him, — ^e conviction that his Spanish 
wife no longer felt the smallest attachment for him ; and the belief 
that, 80 far as her nature was capable of attachment, she was 
attached to some one else. Long, angrj watches had taught him 
that, Hke many of her nation, intrigue and deception were a positive 
amusement to her, and that the next pleasure in life to being 
admired was to be able to outwit. A sentiment not, indeed, peculiar 
to Eusebia, but to the people of her land. It runs through all their 
comedies, through all their lighter literature, through all their pic- 
tures of their own social life. That combination of events which in 
the novels and plays of other countries is made up of the interweaving 
or opposition of human passions, is made up, among them, of the 
pitting of skill against skill. Thej do indeed acknowledge one 
other passion, and that is love (according to their notion of love) ; 
and a very swift- winged Cupid he is. * Who has not loved, has not 
lived,' is one of their proverbs ; but love itself would be uninterest^ 
ing in Spain, if he had to go through no shifts or disguises. 

Kenneth had never proved any more reprehensible fact in Doiia 
Eusebia's conduct than the giving to one of her adorers a seal, on 
which was engraved a Cupid beating a drum, with the motto, 
* Todos U siffuen ; '* — and she met his reproof on that occasion 
with laughing defiance. But the want of certainty did not lessen 
his distrust. His temper, always imperious and passionate, had be- 
come fierce. 

Eusebia, on the other hand, was feai'less; and she was also 
taquineuse, or taquinante; she was fond of teasing, and rather 
enjoyed the irritation she roused, up to a certain point. She darted 
sharp words at him with mocking smiles, — as the toreadors fling 
little arrows with lighted matches appended to them, in the bull- 
fights of Spain. And she met the result with equal skill and deter- 
mination. You could not frighten Eusebia. The spirit of a lioness 
lived in that antelope form, so lithe and slender. If you had twisted 
all her glossy hair round your hand, and raised a poignard to stab 
her to the heart, she would not have trembled, neither would she 
have implored mercy ; — but she would have strangled yt>u before 
you had time to strike ! 

Their fierce, strange quarrels, that burst like a hurricane and then 
passed over, were a marvel and a mystery to GFertrude; and the 

• * All follow him ' All rally to the beat of that drain. 
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intervals of tenderness between those quarrels Imd bceome rare and 
transient in both parties. Eusebia had grown moody and careless, 
and Kenneth was often positively outrageous. And he was unhappy 
— ^yes, really unhappy ; wrapped in self, and finding self miserable ; 
and thinking it everybody's f&ult but his own. 

Gertrude, then, hod tho r6le forced on her, so painful to all 
persons of keen and delicate feelings, of being appealed to, — cum- 
plained to, — made umpire in those disputes of the soul, that war of 
mystery, when alienation exists between man and wife. 

Kenneth, especially, who had neither reticence nor solf-command, 
would come vehemently into her morning-room, and flinging him- 
self down on the bright green cushions worked with spring and 
summer flowers, cast his weary, angry eyes round him, — not on, but 
across, all the lovely peaceful objects with which that room was 
filled, — into some vacancy of discontent that seemed to lio beyond ; 
and give vent to the bitterest maledictions on his own folly for being 
caught by a fascinating face, and a few phrases of broken English 
spoken in a musical voice, — and declare his determination, as soon 
as he could possibly arrange his affairs and raise money enough to 
pay his debts, to settle an income on his foreign wife, and never seo 
her more. 

It was on one of those occasions (little varied and often repeated) 
that a memorable scene took place. 

The soft pleading of Gertrude's serene eyes ; her grave sentences, 
on duty, and self-sacrifice, and reform of faults ; her appeals to his 
better nature ; her allusions to the long, long years before him, if ho 
lived the common length of human life ; her hopeful arguments, to 
him who was so resolved on hopelessness ; the innocent coixiial 
smile tliat irradiated her face while she strove to cheer with words : 
all these things had a different effect on Kenneth fi'om that which 
she intended to produce. Those men in whom passion is very strong 
and affection and reason very weak, have a straiipje sort of bounded, 
and as it were merely ejtrnialy comprehension, during such attempts 
to argue with them. They seem not to listen, but to see : to con- 
template their own thoughts and the eouiitennnce of the person 
attempting to controvert those thoughts : to receive the impression 
that they arc contradicted ; while the depth of their inner nature 
remains utterly unreached and unconvinced. To attempt reasonable 
argument with such natures is like digging through earth and roots, 
only to come at last upon a slab of stone. 

Through the shallow earth and twisted morbid roots of thought in 
Kenneth 8 composition, the words of Gertrude had peneti^ated — but 
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DO farther. "While she spoke he was silent; he mused, and gazed, 
and sighed. He saw ?ier — not the drift of what she was saving ; 
and the same wild mixture of anger and preference (which such men 
as Kenneth call ' love ') woke in his heart, and maddened him, as 
in the Villa Mandorlo the day he proposed, and was told she was 
engaged to his uncle. 

Eusehia hecame as nothing, in his comparison at that moment of 
the two women. He felt as if he had been spell-bound by some 
witchcraft, and that the spell was suddenly broken. He rose from 
the embroidered ottoman where he had been lounging; and as 
Gertrude crowned all her fabric of half-heard reasoning with a gentle 
hesitating allusion to the steady self-denying years, and active 
serviceable youth, of Sir Douglas ; and contrasted its practical 
possibility with the wasted encrges of a life of pleasure and extrava- 
gance, such as Kenneth had hitherto led, he suddenly and wildly 
burst through all bounds of decent constraint, and exclaimed,— 

' That is it ! That is the curse on my life ; and you know it ! 
It is because you were taken from me by treachery and falsehood, 
that I am what I am. I never really loved any woman but you : 
I loathe the coquetry and paint and affectation to which I am tied. 
I hate Euscbia ! I cast her off; I have done with her. I love 
YOU ! and you did once love me. Oh, love me still — love me now 
— love me or — I will shoot myself ! * 

With the last vehement words, and while Gertrude stood up 
petrified and breathless, he flung his arms round her, and clasped 
her to his breast in a fierce and passionate embrace. 

' You are mad — Kenneth Boss ! ' was all Gertrude could utter, 
as he suddenly released her at the sound of the door opening behind 
them. He looked round, still panting with excitement. Sir Douglas 
stood there ; holding the little pale girl with liquid eyes, Kenneth's 
only child, by the hand. 

* Your little Effie has been hunting for you everywhere, Kenneth ; 
Eusebia wishes you to accompany her to see the deer that was 
wounded and taken alive yesterday by the keepers. Neil is waiting 
for you, cap in hand, at the bottom of the great staircase.' 

Except that his air was a shade more stately, and his lip less 
smiling than was his wont in addressing Kenneth, no one could have 
told that Sir Douglas's manner was different from usual ; or that a 
pang, sharp, rapid, and instantly repressed, shot through his heart, 
and flushed his broad frank temples. 

Kenneth did not absolutely say * D n Eusebia ! ' but ho set 

his white teeth with some such muttered ejaculation, and grasped 
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the tiny hand of his little girl bo tight when she moYed towards him, 
that they saw tlie child look plainiively and wonderiogly up in hia 
face as die door closed. 

Then Sir Douglas turned from lookmg after them, and looked 
towards Gertrude. 

His eyes wore an expression of wistful questioning ; hut Gertmde 
remained silent and deadly pale. There was a little pause. Her 
eyes lifted to his, and filled with tears. 

* Gertrude, my Gertrude ! What in God's name was Kenneth 
saying to you in such a frantic tone hefore I opened the door ? ' 

What was Kenneth saying ? How could she tell his uncle — how 
could she tell her hushand — what Kenneth was saying ! It was a 
relief (a partial relief) to know that Sir Douglas had not witnessed 
the wild emhracc with which the wild words had heen accompanied. 
He was hending down his stately head, while he opened the door of 
the bright morning-room, to listen to the child's timid voice, and her 
message from her mother. 

Wliat had Kenneth been saying ? 

Gertrude faltered in her answer. 

* Things are going badly between him and Eusebia,' she said at 
length. 

Sir Douglas paused again, and looked sorrowfully at his wife. 

* You need not waste so much sympathy upon him, Gertrude. Be 
sure it is not altogether Eusebia's fault.' 

* Oh ! do not think my sympathies are with Kenneth,' said Ger- 
trude, eagerly. Then, embaiTasscd and miserable, she ceased, and 
the colour came back in crimson waves to her pallid cheek. 

* Sit down, Gertrude ; why are you standing ? What has moved 
you so in this matter? I was coming to speak with you about 
Kenneth when I met his child on the stair. It is not only with his 
wife that Kenneth quarrels, but with his unhappy mother — at least, 
so I gather from her confused explanations. He has given notice to 
Carmichael to quit the mills.' 

' Oh, Douglas ! ' 

* The old man has no real title to remain. All that was a matter 
of indulgence and careless arrangement with my poor brother. But 
Mrs. Koss-Heaton says, if the old people may not live at Torrie- 
burn, neither will she. She is in a di-eadful state (you know 
how violent she is in the expression of her feelings), and she 
cannot be brought to comprehend that I'lmve no power to order it 
otherwise.' 

* She could hardly think Eusebia would consent (if ever Eusebia 
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settles at Torrieburn) to live en famille ¥^ith Carmichael and bis 
¥^ife. Poor souls ! ' 

• No. And of course Kennetb can do what he pleases, though he 
seems to have done it unkindly (that factor of Clochnaben's is such a 
hard man !). But what I was thinking was this : you know the old 
mill that you called the " Far-away-house,'* that stands on the 
boundary-line of what is to be your domain when you are a widow ? ' 
— and here Sir Douglas smiled a tender smile at his young wife — 
tender, and rather sad, for every now and then that * gap of years ' 
which had been spanned over for them by the airy bridge of love, 
haunted his heart, and ' Old Sir Douglas ' caught himself thinking 
what would be, after he was (/one I While he lived — even to the 
last gasp of fleeting life — he would see that sweet face, and hear 
that gentle voice. But she was young. 

Ah ! blind mortal creatures, who for ever contemplate with dread 
the one parting God appoints (foreknown and inevitable), and think 
so little of all the rash partings we make for ourselves ! The aliena- 
tions in families ; the once dear names forbidden to be sounded ; the 
exile to far lands ; the drifting asunder by divers lots in life ; the 
ambitions, the despairs, the misunderstandings, the necessities, of our 
human existence. For each parting made by death, it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that of these other partings there are thousands 
— bitterer, yea, far bitterer, than death itself. 

But Sir Douglas thought of none of these things ; only of his wife, 
and of the kindly present deed that he was meditating. 

* That mill,' he said, ' though not near so good a business as the 
one at Torrieburn Falls, would give him a certain feeling of home 
and independence, and as much employment as he is fit for, in his 
broken state. As to the loss upon it for us, it is nothing ; we will 
not think of that ; and I will make arrangements by which it shall 
be included in the dowry settled upon you. You will not turn him 
out.' 

And again the tender smile shone from the noble face ; and Ger- 
trude, already agitated, as she leaned her cheek against his hand 
could not refrain from tears, — a brief April shower, that had its 
sunshine near. 

It relieved her. She rose once more, and kissed Sir Douglas on 
the forehead. 

* We will go together to Torrieburn, and propose it to hira,' said 
the latter, after a brief pause. 'He is deeply wounded, and not 
what he used to be, and these moods require tender handling.' 

'Tender handling,' indeed, they found it required. Even Sir 
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Douglas's patience was weU-nigh exhausted before he had oonyinced 
the obstinate old man that ho had little choice as to moving, and 
that what was now proposed was intended as an act of kindness. 
When at last it was so understood, the acceptance was made with 
gloomy resignation, not with gratitude. * Needs must when the deal 
drives/ was the final phrase of the Miller ; while Maggie, who held 
passionately to her resolution of leaving with her departing parents, 
startled poor Gertrude with a speech somewhat enigmatical to Sir 
Douglas, but not to his wife ; delivering herself with broken sobs, of 
the sentences: — 

< Ah ! ye may weel seek to mak' amends ; but gin ye had mar- 
ried wi' my braw lad yersel' we sud no ha' sat greetin' this day ! 
Ye'd no ha' needed a' they gauds and jewels that Kenneth has paid 
sae dear for, — and ye'd ha' been quiet, maybe, at Torriebum, as ye 
arc noo at Glenrossie.' 

So that even Gertrude's merits were somehow turned to an offence 
in the eyes of Maggie Ross-Heaton and her ' forbears.' 



CHAPTER XLHI. 

MB. JAMSS FBEBE's ANTECEDENTS. 

Of James Frere little had ever been heard by the party at Glcn- 
rossie, except one brief missive, recommending particular books for 
the school, and stating that his uncle in Shropshire having died and 
left him a little money, he was going to New Zealand. But one 
morning back came the eloquent preacher, quite imexpectedly ; to 
the intense triumph of Dowager Clochnaben, who had received with 
a resentment most openly expressed, intelligence of all the suspicions 
that had so long rested on that injured martyr of society. * Sift 
news first, and swallow it afterwards,' was the dictum with which she 
favoured her son Lorimer, in a letter descriptive of the welcome 
event and full of taunts at the little wisdom of those who were * book- 
learned,' which she thanked God she was not. 

And indeed Dowager Clochnaben was entirely of the opinion of a 
young officer whose wife had much talent for verse-writing, and who, 
when a friend remarked that she would do well to study the best 
authors, eagerly replied, * Oh, «o, she doesn't read at all : she says 
it d^stivys all originality of thought,^ 
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' Practical good Bense ' was what Dowager Clochnaben piqued 
herself upon ; and like most very narrow-minded persons, she some- 
how held that quality to be incompatible with intellectual occupations. 
* Lorimer's very clever, and his writing is considered first-n^/ she 
would say, * but I've more practical good sense in my little finger 
than he has in his head.' 

Convinced of her own practical good sense, how could she doubt 
the correctness of her judgment of her neighbours, or how avoid the 
profound conviction that they were always wrong if they were not 
exactly of her opinion ? 

She had * taken up with ' Mr. James Frere ; and she defended 
him, growled over him, and held him to be her own peculiar pro- 
perty. Her exultation therefore may be conceived when he drove 
up to the yet unbarred doors of Clochnaben Castle in a light car 
from the nearest post-house, while the morning mists were yet 
shrouding craggy peak and purple hill, and lying on the bosom of 
the sleeping lake. Very cold, very damp, much fatigued, but 
apparently in high health and spirits; and answering the grim 
gladness of her welcome with a flash of his hrilliant eyes and a 
hearty shake of her extended hands, while she ordered breakfast and 
a fire in the large cold room, which she comfortably assured him no 
one had ever slept in since his departure. That might be true, he 
thought, for the Dowager was not given to hospitality ; and as he 
entered the apartment, the mildewy, stony, unopened smell smote 
on his senses in confirmation of her words, and the long thin tartan 
curtain which protected the somewhat rickety and creaking old door, 
flew out) full of dust, in the current of air, and met him, — as if 
it also desired to give him a witch-like greeting on his return. 

Little Mr. James Frere cared for mildew or moth, or the damp 
cornel's in the ceiling overhead. He warmed himself; he washed 
himself; he brushed his abundant black hair; he unpacked his 
travelling valise. He took out of it a large opossum skin, dressed 
and bound with crimson velvet, a small wooden box, in which lay a 
specimen nugget of Califomian gold; a still smaller box which 
contained two large emeralds roughly polished but not yet facetted ; 
a thick book containing a journal of adventures in far distant coun- 
tries ; and several loose stones, brown and rugged and dirty -looking, 
but each with a tested comer that shone like a spark of hght, from 
which he selected three, and laid all these things aside. 

Then he took out a blotting-book and a large soiled parchment 
case, on which was ostentatiously inscribed, * Rev. James Frere : 
Testimonials ; ' then he carefully relocked the valise, laying at the 
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top of its contents a case of pistols, and a bearskin-coat that seemed 
to havo known much bad weather ; after which he proceeded down- 
stairs, and in a simplo careless way presented the valuables he had 
collected to his hostess with many expressions of gratitude for past 
shelter and protection, and many a pious text of ' thanksgiving to 
the Lord/ who had preserved him by land and sea, in perils among 
savages and perils of the deep, in perils by night and perils by day, 
and granted him to return (even though but for a season) ' among 
those he had carried in his heart wherever he had journeyed.' 

Then, in the most natural way in the world, Mr. James Frere 
passed to his journal, his testimonials, and the ' blessed fact' or a 
grant from Grovemment of a tolerably large sum of money to reim- 
burse losses and expenses he had sustained in the burning of schools 
be had erected in New Zealand, and other services he had rendered, 
which had been duly set forth and admitted ; and he displayed with 
pardonable pride the letters he had received from official personages 
in answer to his applications. 

It was a happy accident that brought Alice Ross (unexpectedly 
also, of course) to Clochnabcn, the very same morning that Mr. 
James Frere had returned. She showed as much pleasurable sur- 
prise as the occasion demanded, and no more ; only, as she subsided 
demurely into one of the stiff high-backed chairs with red leather 
seats, which they had all occupied the first evening James Frd'c was 
at Clochnabcn, so obvious a shiver thrilled through her frame that 
he politely inquired whether she felt cold, and while she said her 
slow deli)>erato * No, I thank you, Mr. Frorc,' tlie gleam between 
her half-closed eyes became a trembling glitter ; and with sometliing 
more of impulse than usual, she put forth one of tlia«*e little feline 
hands whose small sharp claws for him were always sheathed in 
velvet, and murmured * Fm quite pleased to see you looking so well 
after the voyage home, and all your — fat issues.' 

There was a little — verv little hesitation at the last word, and 
again the trembling shiver seemed to ripple throup^h the slight figui-c 
sitting erect in the high-baeked chair. But by and by. chatting by 
the broad hearth as formerly, throwing in the cones and cuttings of 
fir plantations (* to make the ])eat burn merrier,' as young Neil 
Douglas had once expressed it), Alice became quite comfortable 
again. She accepted with quiet alacrity the proposal that the 
groom should ride over to Glenrossie to say she would sleep at 
Clochnabcn, and also to notifv Mr. Frei-e's safe n^turn. 

But, as things in real life are said to be stranger than fiction, a 
series of accidental circumstances had already made the iimiates of 
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Glenrossie awaro of that bappy fact, and of very much more respect- 
ing that over-welcomed individual. 

Lady Charlotte was on her way for her annual visit to her 
daughter ; with Little Neil as her escort, who was in all the glorious 
independence of his * first half at Eton. The train was very full, — 
the shooting season having just begun, — and Neil was separated 
from his grandmother, and put into the next carriage, — nothing 
loth ; it seemed to him more manly, more like travelling alone. 

At the last minute, a very feeble, slender, gentleman-like old 
man, leaning on his servant, was led to the door of the carriage in 
which the little lad was seated. So trembling and so infirm, that 
the kindly natured and impulsive boy stretched out his little sturdy 
aim with mute offer of assistance. The infirm gentleman seemed, 
however, afraid to trust himself to such support, and after an effort 
or two succeeded in entering and seating himself in the furthest 
corner by the window. The servant touched his hat respectfully, 
and said compassionately, * I wish you a good journey, air. I hope 
if you should be took worse you'll telegraph for me, I'll come up 
by the night mail in no time.' Then, slipping half-crown into the 
guard's hand, he said, * Really master's unfit to travel ; will you 
endeavour to keep that compartment from crowding? ' 

Two other passengers only were in the carriage besides Neil 
Douglas. They got out at Carlisle. When they were gone the old 
gentleman seemed to get very restless ; his back was turned to Neil ; 
ho kept rustling and searching in his travelling-bag for something 
which apparently he could not find. At first Neil took little notice ; 
he also was occupied. One of his prize-books was * Rokeby,' and 
he was deep in sympathy with Bertram. The rustling and searching 
rather annoyed him, but it ceased at last, and, having finished the 
scene he was reading, he gave a deep satisfied sigh, and looked up. 

To his intense astonishment, the old gentleman with his green 
shade, trembling hands, and infirm stoop of the shoulders, had 
vanished; and in his place sat a man of about thirty, with dark 
bright, watchful eyes, which were fixed for the moment on Neil's 
face with keen scrutiny. 

The boy's heart beat hard and quick. ' Here is a real robber, 
he thought. But he was a brave boy — as became a son of Sir 
Douglas ; and he retained nerve and presence of mind enough to 
appear again absorbed in his reading, as he really had been imme- 
diately before this terrible discovery. 

The stranger slowly turned away that bright fascinating gaze, as 
a rattlesnake might relieve his prey, and looked steadily out of the 
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window on his own side. They were nearing a station ; Neil aaw 
)iim prepare to clasp and lock the hag in which he had heen seardi- 
ing. The white beard, the green shade, the comfortahle old Telvet 
travelliDg night-cap, peeped out under his hand as he thrust them 
all in. His fingers were strong, though long and meager, and on 
the hack of his right hand was a great healed scar ! 

The train slad^ened — drew up to the station — stopped. Neil 
called to the guard — loud, very loud — to he let out. He almost 
tumbled down the step in his hurrj, and put his head in at the 
window of the next carriage. 

< Oh ! Mammy-Charlotte ' (Lady Charlotte had created this 
graceful substitute for the unwelcome title of ' grandma,' pleading as 
her excuse that it was < so much more affectionate, being called by 
one's own name, you know,') — ' Oh ! Mammy-Charlotte, let me 
come in here and have half your place, or even sit at your feet on 
the floor. There b a real robber in the next carriage I He has 
changed all his clothes, aud is turned quite into a different man. 
There, there, Mammy-Charlotte — look ! that is the man. Don't 
you remember, the old, old gentleman who got in where I was? 
With a servant who helped him ? Well, be is changed into that I * 

Lady Charlotte gave a little subdued shriek, though she hardly 
knew why, and called, ' Guard ! guard I ' in an alarmed voice. The 
guard was busy ; every one was busy ; but one of the porters civilly 
said he would call the guard. 

* Oh ! do — pray do — and you shall have sixpence ; there is a 
gentieman who has changed all hb clothes in the carriage ; pray 
call the guard ! ' 

The guard came, and opening tiie door, nsked which of the ladies 
had been insulted. 

* Oh ! dear me,' said Lady Charlotte, rather shocked at the way 
the question was put, * nobody has insulted anybody, only a gentie- 
man has changed all his clothes : this dear boy was in the carriage 
with him : such an escape ! ' 

* He was disguised, you know,' interposed Neil, endeavouring to 
make the matter more intelligible, and addi*essing the <]:uard ; ' he 
took off all his disguises, and turned into another man ; I assure vou 
he did ! ' 

The guard looked puzzled, and rather incredulous ; the bell rang 
for starting ; the doors were all shut in succession with a heavy 
bang ; the whistie sounded ; nobody had got out who had not paid 
for a ticket, and given a ticket. It was nobody's business if a 
gentieman had chosen to get in dressed like a pantaloon, and get 
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out again dressed like a harlequin. The guard nodded an ' all 
right ' to Lady Charlotte, as she vehemently requedted that Neil 
might change his seat and come to her, and the train went off as 
the hoy jumped in. 

As it moved away, the pathway behind and beyond the station 
became visible, and a man, who was slowly walking along, carrying 
a black travelling bag« looked back at the train. 

* There, Mammy-Charlotte ! There I ' eagerly exclaimed Neil ; 
and he pointed to the receding figure. 

* Heaven preserve us all in our beds,' said Lady Charlotte, in a 
tone of intense terror ; ' it is that Mr. James Frere I It is indeed. 
It is Mr. Frere. What can he be doing ? What can he have done 
— ^frightening one in this way ! ' And during the whole of the 
evening after her arrival at Glenrossie, Lady Charlotte continued in 
a nervous flutter, repeating over and over again the strange story, 
and commenting upon it, and making Neil describe ' the dreadful 
metamorphosis ' of which he had been an e^e-wituess. 

' And to think of Mr. Frere, of all people in the world, doing 
such a thing ! He, who used, you know, to be so very tidy, and indeed 
elegant, in his suit of black, with only of an evening a narrow little 
lace to the end of his cravat, which I thought quite pretty, and very 
harmless of course, though unusual. And now to go about like All 
Baba and the Forty Thieves when they were put in the oil-jars ! 
Not that any such thing has happened to him ; I wish there could, 
just to punish him for startling one so ; though, of course, as he was 
but one, it oughtn't to be so fright fid ; and I believe Neil wasn't 
frightened a bit, and wouldn't have been, if all the Forty bad been 
there.* 

< I was very much startled,' said the boy ; ' I don't know if I was 
frightened. I certainly thought he was a robber ; but he wouldn't 
have got much by robbing me ; and I don't suppose he would have 
killed me, only knocked me senseless perhaps. I am glad it wasn't 
a robber ! ' 

< But I think it is much worse,' said Lady Charlotte, plaintively, 
pulling her ringlet, < because one knows what a robber means, and 
what he b at, whereas it b so— so dreadfully mysterious about Mr. 
Frere ! ' 

They all agreed that it was < dreadfully mysterious ; ' only Alice 
boldly said she did not believe it was Mr. Frere at all ; that Ladj 
Charlotte had only seen him at a distance, and might be mistaken ; 
and Sir Douglas inclined to the same opinion. Lady Charlotte on 
the other hand, was confident she had made no mistake. And to 

8 
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matters rested, till, on the second day after that adventure of Neil's 
in the railway, the message was received from Alice, as already nar- 
rated, to say she would sleep at Clochnaben, and to tell of Mr. Frcre*8 
arrival. 

Enjoy the pleasant evening, and the long wakeful hours of tho 
wintry night, Alice Ross ! Pile the crackling fir-twigs and the little 
cones that spout fire and laugh as they burn ! Watch the wacm light 
flicker over lip and brow, and seem to rest itself in those large radiant 
eyes. Talk of the post, and plan for tho future. For in the dawn 
of the morrow there is the darkness of the thunder-cloud, and in its 
noon the bursting of the storm ! 



CHAPTER XtlV. 

A CABEEB OF SIHFTS AND CONTRIVANCKS. 

By some curious coincidence, a lettci from LorimerBoyd, entirely 
on the subject of Mr. James Frere and his doings or misdoings, ar- 
rived at the Castle, just as a stranger had inquired for Sir Douglas, 
and requested to speak to him * on very particular business/ which 
business also turned out to be the doings and misdoings of Dowager 
Clochnaben's protege. 

The stranger declared himself to bo Mr. Mitchell, a detective from 
London ; in search of a person calling himself James Frere, but who 
hud gone by various other names, if he was the same man respecting 
whom Mr. Mitchell had received instnictions ; and he was ])evfectly 
able to indentify the said James Frere, if he could fall in with him, 
having known him well during a period of imprisonment which he had 
suffered some yeai-s since for obtaining money under false pretences. 

The present charge was for surreptitiously obtaining tho baggage 
and papers of a fellow-passenger who had been left at Jamaica, as 
was supposed, in a dying state— not expected to survive above a few 
hours ; but the gcntleman^s disease had turned out to bo an abscess 
on the liver, which burst, and he recovered, and was on his way to 
England to prosecute Mr. Frere, and obtain restitution, if possible^ 
of the property taken, consisting chiefly of emeralds and diamonds 
in the rough ; gold ; and other matters, which could not so imme- 
diately have been turned into cash, as to make their seizure in the 
swindler's possession hopeless. 
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Information had been receiTcd at Liverpool, and the authorities 
there had been on the look out ; but no person at all answering the 
description given, had been seen at any of the hotels. The matter 
had been put into Mitchell's hands, and he had traced ewery passen* 
.£rer that landed from the same ship, except one. That one he, at 
length, traced to a little public-house in the outskirts of Liverpool ; 
and though the personal appearance of the guest there seemed the 
very reverse of the man wanted, the detective was much too 
well accustomed to the shifts and disguises of these chevaliert 
<rindustr%€y to be the least discouraged on that account. He 
requested to be shown the room the stranger had occupied ; de- 
claiing that a valuable diamond ring had been lost or purloined 
during his stay. The irate landlady told him that he might 
* dig the floor up ' if he liked ; that the room had been cleaned, 
and moreover occupied, since the gentleman was there; that 
nothing had been found; that her inn, 'though poor, was 
honest,' <fec. ifec. 

Mitchell did not ' dig the floor up,' but he made a very minute 
search in the drawers of tables, and out-of-the-way comers ; and 
though he found little, that little was apparently enough ; for with 
a sharp frown, followed by a whistle and a peculiar smile, he ceased 
from his labours. 

Mitchell found in the grate (which had not since had a fire in it), 
first, the outer paper of a small box which had been sealed with 
three seals — two of them tolerable impressions of the initials and 
crest of the gentleman who had been robbed, the third melted and 
defaced ; secondly, a twisted cord of the long grass of the country, 
which had apparently tied up a package of that size ; then an address 
label, torn across, with * Jonas Field, Passenger,* upon it, — the 
cover of an old letter, which had been used to wipe up ink spilt on 
the table, and being laid flat, was found to be addressed ' Spencer 
Carcw, Esq., — * and, finally, the distinct impression in an old blot- 
ting-book of a very hurried direction to ' Miss Boss, Glenrussie 
Castle, N. B.' 

Wliieh last brought Mitchell to Scotland, and so into the presence 
of Sir Douglas. 

It was James Frere's writing ; there could be no doubt of that 
Nor any doubt that the sight of it was a great shuck to the master 
of Glenrossie ; as Mitchell saw, when he placed the leaf in that 
brave soldier^s hand, and observed the fingers tremble as thej 
hold it. 

. The astute officer looked round the handsome apartment as if lie 
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expected to seo James Frere crouched under one of the tablesy or 

emerging from the crimson curtains. 

< Miss Boss is one of the family I presume ? ' said the detective. 
. * Yes,* said iSir Douglas. 

He spoke with such stem haughtiness that the man was rathtf 
put out, and muttered something about < the course of justice.' 
and being there ' in obedience to orders from his superiors,' and 
such other phrases, which Sir Douglas cut short by saying, with a 
sort of sorrowful civility : — 

' I am not blaming you* The person you are in search of is 
not here, but I have a letter on the same business from the Home 
0£Bce in London. I will see you again when I have read through 
the papers that haye been sent me, and meanwhile my servants will 
give you refreshments.' 

The Nemesis who was pursuing Frere had willed that the 
invalid of Jamaica should be a personal friend of Lorimer Boyd, 
and that Boyd should be in London, on his way to another diplo- 
-matic appointment. Applications for assistance to the Home and 
Foreign Office were instantly made, and every help afforded ; the 
loss incurred being little less tlmn the loss of a life of savings on 
*lhe part of one who imagined he was at last returning to enjoy 
■competence and comfort in his native land. 

From Lorimer Boyd's letter, about * the man I always felt sure 
^as a scoundrel and impostor, — ' and from Mitchell tlie detective 
iind his experience, — Sir Douglas gleaned the history of James 
Frere, as far as any one could trace it. 

Who or what he was at the bopnuing, Mitchell could not say. 
He was supposed to bo the natural son of some gentleman ; vras 
well educated ; and when very young was discharged from a 
mercantile house where he had been employed, ' for extraordinry 
irregularity ' in his accounts : on which occasion the head of the 
firm had severely observed, that he might ' think himself fortunate 
in being discharged — not pj\>8ecuted.* 

He had gone by the name of * John Delamere ' in that employ- 
ment : he dropped that title for one still more aristocratic, and called 
himself * Spencer Carew.' 

An advertisement appearing in the papers for ' a travelling tutor 
of agreeable manners and cheerful and indulgent disposition, to 
make a tour with a youth in weak health.' — he afjswered the adver- 
tisement as the Bev. Francis Feniey, and referred for his recom- 
mendation to * Spencer Carew. Esq.' 

The friend employed to select a travelling companion for the 
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youth in question, saw Mr. Carow, and received the most satis&ctory 
and brilliant accounts of the ' Ecv. Francis Femej.' They trayelled 
together for a year and a half; and though a good deal of surprise 
and discontent was expressed at the enormous expenses incurred 
under Mr. Femey's management, no steps were taken till the friend 
who had inquired into his qualifications, accidentally coming face to 
face with him at the country-house of the youth's uncle and guardian, 
recognised * Spencer Carew ' in * Francis Femey.* 

He was prosecuted and imprisoned. 

He then appeared on the scene as a Dissenting minister, 
' Mr. Forbes,' and was greatly admired for his eloquence ; but 
having seduced one of the school teachers and abandoned her, he 
had to give up his congregation and try a new path. He became 
once more a tutor, and travelled in America with his pupil ; forged 
the pupil's name to a letter of credit, and was imprisoned. The next 
two years were a blank : no one could tell what had become of him ; 
but ho cast up at Santa F^ de Bogota, teaching English in the family 
of a Spanbh merchant ; was caught in the very act of robbing the 
strong box of his employer ; and would have been again prosecuted, 
but for the discovery that he had lured the merchant's daughter 
into a secret marriage, and that the scandal of his prosecution would 
rebound on a family that had sheltered him. 

Was next heard of in Italy, doing duty at the English churches 
established on sufifrance in that kingdom. Was on the point of 
marriage with a wealthy and enthusiastic spinster, when some one 
recognised him, and warned the lady that he had a Spanish wife 
' beyond seas.' Became much distr^sed for money in Naples, and 
connected himself with the worst of characters there. Planned the 
escape of one of his associates condemned to the galleys for murder : 
succeeded in assisting his evasion with two of his companions, was 
pursued and fired upon by the soldiery, dropped ^m the castle wall 
into the sea, having received a bayonet wound on the back of his 
hand; swam to a boat already prepared for the adventure, and 
escaped to Procida — was not again taken. 

Keappeared in England in the employment of a wine merchant ; 
forged his employer's name to a cheque for seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, and disappeared. Was afterwards traced to Scotland, 
where it was discovered that he was preaching under the name of 
James Frere. Disappeared when about to be arrested there, and 
cast up again in Australia. Travelled with a party of Englishmen 
who were cut off by the bushrangers, and was strongly suspected of 
having betrayed his companions, to those by whom they were robbed 
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and murdered. Took passage for England with the gentleman who 
was afterwards left iu ill-hedth at Jamaica ; pratending then to bo 
a medical man on his way home from San Francisco. Posscsaed 
himself of all the baggage and valuables of his infirm companion 
(whose life at that time appeared to hang on a thread), and arrived 
once more in England under the circumstances already explained. 

It was on the occasion of his adventure in Naples with the galley- 
slave condemned for murder, that Giuseppe had seen him, swimming, 
— with his wounded hand dripping blood as he shook it fiercely at 
his pursuers, — followed in vain by a rowing boat full of chattering 
and ejaculating soldiery^ — till the light skiff that was lying off and 
on, suddenly spread her sails, and carried him swiftly out of reach. 

Sir Douglas then heard, and read, all these particulars respecting 
the impostor who had lived in such trusted intimacy with the inmates 
of Glenrossie : the triumphant rivals in religious eloquence, of poor 
Savile Heaton I 

He ordered his horse, and rode, unattended, to Clochnabcn 
Castle: where, instantly seeking the miserable culprit, he taxed 
him with the facts narrated above ; and in stern brief words sum- 
moned him to admit or deny that he was the person to whom this 
wonderful outline of a swindling and vagabond life referred. 

At first, Mr. James Frere made very light of Sir Douglas's infor- 
mation. He utterly denied that he even understood to whom or to 
what his questions referred. But to Sir Douglas saying — * Beware 
what you do ! the detective who has traced you is now at Glenrossie 
Castle ; — the gentleman you have robbed has probably by this time 
landed in England ; if you are indeed the person they arc seeking, 
denial is perfectly hopeless ' — his tongue changed ; ho stood as one 
transfixed ; he trembled from head to foot , and after a faint 
attempt at bravado, dropped on his knees and besought mercy ! 

' I have had manv excuses : such a hard lot to contend with,' he 
stammered out. * You would not surely give me up to justice. 
Sir Douglas ! For God's sake consider ! Give mo time — give me 
means of escape : I will surrender all to you — give mo a chance 
for the future ! I have been starved — hunted down — persecuted : 
let me fly — all is here in this very house that belonged to that man ; 
— I never intended to appropriate it I The things were under my 
charge — in my cabin. 

* Sir Douglas, Sir Douglas, let me escape ! * continued he, with 
increasing vehemence, as the stern contenipt visible on tlic soldier's 
brow became more and more evident. * I will repent — reform I — 
Oh Gh)d ! consider — your sister — is my wifk !' 
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Sir Douglas started, as if he had heen shot. Alice crept round 
to him, pale or a corpse. 

' liet him go, BnoTHER ! ' was all she said ; but she clung to Sir 
Douglas's arm, as if it were the arm of the executioner raised to 
strike. 

The soft slender hands locked and unlocked themselves with help- 
less pleading, turning round his strong and strenuous wrist. The 
pale face slowly floated, as it were, underneath his, and looked with 
dreadful appeal into his eyes. 

* You were right,' she murmured, * that night on the hills ; but I 
did not known it then — I did not feel it then, I have been deceived. 
But let him go ! Oh, let him go ! ' 

And Alice — impassive Alice — laid her white cheek on the pant- 
ing heart of her proud soldier-brother, and moaned, with the long 
low moan of a wounded animal. 

No answer came from the ashy lips of Sir Douglas. But as 
James Frcre yet endeavoured to mutter sentences of excuse and 
explanation, and above all to assure those present that they would 
find 'every fraction of property correct, including trifleis ho had 
ventured to present to his kind patroness that morning' — that L^nd 
patroness proceeded to ' speed the parting guest ' with the bitter 
words, — ' Don't dirty mi/ name by setting it between your thieves* 
teeth, man ! Get' to one of your dog-kennels of hiding, out of 
the sight of honest folk. And the sooner a gallows is lifted on 
which you can hang, the better for all concerned. That's my 
dictum I ' 

The door closed hurriedly upon him, while she was still "uttering 
her fierce address, and almost immediately afterwards the sound of a 
horse's hoofs violently galloping past Clochnaben towers smote the 
ear. Alice darted to tiie window, and sank shivering in the em- 
brasure. 

' Ah ! whom shall we trust ? ' groaned Sir Douglas, ' whom can 
we ti'usty if that man is a liar, a hypocrite, and on assassin ? * 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THB DOUBTS THAT STINO. 

* Whom can we trust I * 

Where trufit is broken, in certain natures there is not onlj no 
recovery, but, if I may bo speak, no discernment. Such natures na 
longer distiuguish who is loyal and who is false. In proportion to 
their Ioto for their deceiver, is the belief that none now can be true. 
When young Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, admits to his grieving 
half-maddened soul the conviction that his mother is unworthy, he 
docs not reserve a better faith for the purity of Ophelia, or the 
matron holiness of spotless wives. He sweeps the whole sex into 
one dark gulf of degradation, and exclaims — 

* Frailty, thy name is Womax.* 

The franker and nobler a man's own nature is, the more is his 
confusion under such circumstances. How it could come to pass he 
knows not, — but he, or she, or they, whom he most trusted, whom 
he thought he hod most reason to trust, are false. There is no 
doubt of their falsehood : ergo, no fellow-creature can be sincere. 

Alice guided her canoe over the shallows and rapids of her half- 
brother's miserable doubts with a skill which Satan only can supply 
to his worshippers. What she admitted — with showers of tears and 
pale gasping lips — helped her through that which she concealed ; 
and though no explanation that could be given could clear her from 
her own share of dissimulation, she somehow contrived to seem a 
victim instead of an oflfender. 

* 1 was like one walking in a dream,' said she, passing her slender 
hand over her forehead in slow musing accompaniment to the slowly 
uttered words. * Ajid then, besides, I was afraid. Afraid for hU 
life — and — and — ' (hero her voice sank to a frightened whisper) 

* somewhat for my own. I didn't exactly know all — oh, not the half 
of all ! But I knew he had not those scruples that — that most men 
have ; and he had lived — he used to toll me that, — in savage lands, 
where life is not made of the importance it is here ; so many name- 
less deaths there, and sudden deaths, and none to ask about them — ' 
and Alice gave a little shudder. 

* Oh ! he wasn't like you — lie wasn't like you — ' she continued ; 
' he was a man aye fleeing fiom consequences. But he was not 
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meant to be what he is ; he had his excuses ; his strange fate. Ptn 
not going to excuse him/ she faltered, as she watched Sir Douglas's 
listening face ; ' jou know it was the good that took me. I thought 
I had a friend . . . and he took so to the schools . . . and he seemed 
a sort of brother . . . and he talked of leading souls to God • . • and 
indeed he made me his own — talking of heaven. 

* And there was one other thing ; I'll not deny it , I'll not make 
myself better than I am ; ' and she laid her trembling hand on Sir 
Douglas's wrist ' Ho seemed to love me so. You know I've been 
so lone, and so used to see others preferred — and there was love all 
around me — till I could have cried for envy of Lady Boss. You 
loved her ; and Kenneth would die for her ; and even Mr. Boyd, 
oh, / could see why it was impossible he could fancy poor me ; and 
indeed Kenneth as good as said it, if I had not seen through it. 
But this one man loved me — tliis one man loved ms ; and thought 
nothing of Lady Boss in comparison.' 

The wonderful vehemence with which the pale slender creature 
pronounced the last two sentences ! And then seemed to sink 
away into abject sadness and submission ; raised her strange 
watchful eyes, to peer into Sir Douglas's averted countenance, with 
wavering gleams in them such as go over the sea on a dull stormy 
day, while she resumed in a broken tone: — 

' And now I must go, I know. You'll expect it of me, and she^U 
expect it, and they'll all look to it ; and though I'll not know well 
where to go, and God knows if he'll send for me or let me know 
what's become of him, still I know I ought — and — ^and — ^I'll not 
ask for much time, and you'll be thinking I have my own indepen- 
dence from my mother; but— but — I've lent a good deal to Mr. 
Frere— and — if I could have a little time — * 

Sir Douglas woke from some absorbed musing which had taken 
possession apparently of all his faculties, and said almost fiercely, 
* Alice, what are you talking of ? Do you think I am made of 
such metal as to drive you forth, just as you are in most need of 
protection ? Stay where you are — stay ; but give me time to get 
over this.' 

lie rose as he spoke ; leaning his clenched hand on the library- 
table where they had been sitting ; still looking down musingly, not 
seeing the objects there. Then he glanced upwards, doubtful 
whether to speak a word of better comfort, — to offer perhaps some 
pardoning caress. 

But Alice was gone ; soflly gone through the half-closed door, 
with cat-like gliding and gentleness. Only just gone, for the long 
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ends of the swan's-down boa she habitually crossed oyer her throat 
when about to traverse the cold stairs and corridors to her tower- 
room, were vanishing in the doorway ; half creeping, half floating 
after her ; looking as if they were a portion of her stealthy self. 

Sir Douglas did not often — as the uneducated express it-—' giTe 
way.' Passionate as he was by nature and temperament, he had a 
certain dignity which controlled in him the expression of all emotion. 
But when Alice was gone, he suddenly rc-scated himself, and 
stretching his arms forward on the library-table, he laid his hoad 
on them with a groan, and uttered a familiar name in a tone of 
startling agony. 

< Kenneth!' was all Sir Douglas said: but if Kenneth could 
have heard the tone in which his name was spoken, — the funereal 
dang of ngony that went through the sound, — perhaps even to him, 
even to his most selfish nature, the sound might have conveyed a 
startling appeal. 

For feline Alice knew, when slie spoke the wily sentence 'and 
Kenneth would die for her,^ tiiat she had made one long scratch on 
her half-brother's heart, the pain of which would so outweigh others 
that he would think more, and more heavily, of those six little 
words, than of all the strange revelations in which she had had her 
guilty and miserable share. Alice did not lose sight of her skilful 
* tactics,' even in tlmt supreme hour. What, indeed, are such 
tactics for, if not to help one in times of danger? 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

LADY CHARLOTTE PERPLEXED, 

But Kenneth was little troubled about other men's troubles. He 
was full of his own. That fire of thorns which he had chosen to 
light, the renewal of his passion for Gertrude, burnt with fierce 
and ceaseless heat : watched by Alice with sly and demure satisfac- 
tion, as sure to lead in some way (no matter how) to mischief and 
vexation for its object ; watched with angry sneers by the Spanish 
she-grandee ; who, tliough no longer herself in love with her 
husband, had that not uncommon spirit of jealousy which resents 
losins: worship, with all its incense of small attentions, though 
careless of tho worshipper: watched by Dowager Clochnaben, 
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whenever her visits gave her fit opportunity, with a grim scorn of 
Sir Douglas's blindness and his wife's abominable hypocrisy ; 
watched even by poor little Lady Charlotte, in a sort of scared, 
frightened, questioning manner, 

' He puts me so in mind, you know,' she rashly avowed to the 
Dowager, * of that pretty fable —no, not exactly fable, but heathen 
story, wasn't it ; that dear Neil was reading out loud the other day 
after luncheon. Of a pagan ; no, not a pagan, but a god of the 
pagans — Pluto it wad, I remember, Pluto ; and he came when she 
was quite iimocently gathering poppies, and took her away, whether 
she wished it or no ! I forget the name of the goddess he took, 
but she did not want to gfi with him ; he came upon her quite by 
surprise. And I happened to look up from my work at the time (I 
mean while Neil was reading about it) and dear Gertrude was em- 
broidering a portiire with crimson flowers and white on a green 
ground, and all her worsted scattered about (so pretty she looked !) 
and Kenneth had his eyes fixed on her in such a way — in such a 
way — and his head bent forwards, resting it on his hand, and all his 
dark curly hair strealing through his fingers as he rested it ; and 
he looked exactly like Pluto. And only that of course such things 
can't happen now (indeed it would be very wrong to suppose they ever 
did really happen ; a pai*cel of wicked heathen inventions, that 
nobody ought to believe), but I could not help thinking for a 
moment, that he was just the sort of man to behave that way ; and 
I declare my fingers quite trembled as I went on again with my 
crochet, fancying to myself Gertrude picking poppies, with no one 
perhaps but myself within call, and Pluto coming-^I mean 
Kenneth — and carrying her off! Indeed, he's very like a great 
many of those gods Neil reads about, and they all seem to have 
been as bad as bad could be.' 

* Humph ! ' said the Dowager, with a grim curl of her upper lip, 
shadowed now with a slight fringe of stiff grey hairs. ' Humph ! 
There may be heathen stories, and modern stories, too, of that sort ; 
but there's very little carrying off against your will, if you really 
wish to keep firm footing: that's mi/ dictum.' 

And with that gesture and firmness habitual to her, she planted 
her foot venomously on one especial rose in the Aubusson carpet (in 
the absence of her winter resource, the steel fender) with a pre- 
cision and force that did indeed seem to defy Pluto and his four 
fiery-ROstrilled steeds to remove her, unless by her own consent, one 
inch from the spot. Which sudden stamp, acting on the already 
excited nerves of poor Lady Charlotte, caused her to burst into tears. 

4 
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The grim Dowager turned her lof^y head, as if on a piTOt» to 
contemplate for a moment her weeping friend ; and when die litUo 
weak final snuffle in the emhroid(^«d and lace-bordered handker- 
cliicf seemed to bring the tears to a conclusion, and secure her a 
hearing, she delivered herself of the comforting sentence, — * Moat 
women are fools ; but I do think, Charlotte, that you are the greatest 
fool among them all; and the greater the fool, the greater the 
folly : that's my dictum.* ^ 

' But what can I do ? ' whimpered tlic submissive Lady Char- 
lotte — ' what can I do ? ' 

* Nothing.' 

< But that's just what I (fo do ! I daren't speak to Gertrude ; 
and beside, I feel so sure of her.' 

A snort was the Clochnabon's sole reply to this last obsen'ation 
— a snort of utter contempt. 

< And what I think so very unfair, is the way he stays hci'C, you 
know.' 

'Who?' 

* Kenneth. lie really stays on and on, and comes back, and stays 
on, and on, and on a^^ain, when nobody asks him ! Now he's here 
for God knows how long ; for he has put Tomebum under thorough 
repair, as he says, and is making a wall and plantation to separate 
it from the old Mills, and talks of letting it, and I don't know what 
else. It is quite heartbreaking ! ' 

' I suppose if Lady Ross wantc<l him away, she could get rid of 
him.* 

* I don't believe she could ! I don't in the least believe she 
could,' said Lady Charlotte, eagerly, * or he'd have been gone long 
ago !' 

' "Well, I suppose Sir Douglas could get rid of him,' said the 
Dowager, \rith another curl of the grim grey moustache. 

* Perhaps, but you see ho don't, and you see it suits Eusebia to 
stay, if she's obliged to bo in Scotland nt all, which she hates.* 

* If she hates Scotland, she doesn't hate Scotchmen, at all events.' 
nodded the C/lochnaben, maliciously ! and the grey moustache 
stretched to a sort of smile. 

* Wliat do you mean ? Oh, I know what vou mean ; I'm not 
quite so foolish as you think ; I've seen ' 

' Yes, and you will see : but, however, it's no business of ours,^ 
Saying which, with a trium])liant shake of her vestments, and a 
somewhat forcible adjusting of her gloves at the wrists, the Dowager 
ended her visit, and lefl Lady Charlotte to sigh alone. 
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* Why sho should think me more foolish than herself, I don't 
kpow/ was the somewhat wounded reflection of that gentler widow ; 
'for, after all, I have observed just as much as she has — all 
Eusebia's goings on, and everything else.' 

Little Eusebia cared who remarked her goings on. Indeed, she 
was in that humour which, in old-fashioned phrase, used to be 
termed < flouting ' — a mood of mixed sulk and defiance. She had 
fallen in once more with her half-forgotten admirer of eoi'ly days, 
handsome Monzies of Craigievar ; but their relative positions were 
a good deal altered. He was no longer the shy, proud Highland 
youth, with the first down of manhood on his lip, and the first 
passion for educated woman in his heart. Bearded, graceful, self- 
assured, having been a good deal flattered and caressed 'even in 
liondon ; ' liked by men, and much admired by women ; with a 
sweet and courteous temper, and great power of adapting himself 
to whatever set he happened to be in ; a first-rate shot, a first-rate 
reel dancer, a first-rate curler, a first-rate angler, kind to his small 
scattered handful of tenantry ; poor, and not a whit ashamed of the 
fact, — ho had won his way to a good many hearts, both male and 
female. 

He had his * melancholy story,' too— a great thing with the 
softer sex. -He had been married since the days he knew 
Eusebia; married for a year and a day — no more. Like the 
* Merry Bachelor ' in HUckert's beautiful ballad, he had wept in 
anguish over two locks of hair: one, a ringlet as long and glossy 
as ever was shorn from beauty's head ; and one a little pinch 
of down, that might be hair or soft bird's plumage, that lay curled 
up in the long ringlet, as the little dead head had lain in the 
dead bosom of that < mother of a moment,' after she had passed 
away. 

Craigievar had been very gentle to his young wife, and very sorry 
for her loss. It was now five years since he had been widowed, and 
the elasticity of youth and life overbore each day more and more 
that cloud-dream of the past; but it had made him still more 
interesting. 

From a philosophical point of view it b of course lamentablo 
to consider that had he been a stumpy, sallow, blear-eyed widower, 
his grief would not have gained so much sympathy ; but as it was, 
when he looked sad (and he was still melancholy at times), the 
fair ladies who watched him set it down to one sole cause. He 
might, it is true, be only bored at that particular party — or extremely 
tired with ' a good day's sport,' — or perhaps merely have forgotten 
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his cigar-case ; — but they invariably decided that he was ' diinkiog 
of his lost Mary,' and it was quite amazing how many of her own bos 
were willing, to console him 



CH^\PTER XLVII. 

LO\nB TB0UBLE8* 

Heuk, then, once more was Craigievar ! And here was Eusebia, a 
beauty beginning fast to fade and harden, and much too shrewd and 
clever, and dependent on that beauty for her enjoyment of life, not 
to be quite aware of tlie fact. Bestlcss, discontented, distippuinted, 
gnawing her own heart at times for very wrath at her marriage, in 
which, as she considered, there had been so much deception as to 
Kennotli*s position and fortune ; and in which, as he considered, 
there had bfcn yet gi-eater deccj»tion as to her age, and certain cir- 
cumstances wliich lind caused dcniands for lier hand in marriage to 
be BO little pivsscd, as to leave her still free when he chanced to 
come to Grenada to recover health and spirits after his fever in 
Spain. 

Craigiovar at first saw Eusebia with more curiosity than interest, 
as a woman he reniembereil to have once passionately admired. 
Then each thought of the other with that strange fictitious emotion — 
emotion at least which has nothing personally to do with the object 
that causes it — which most of us feel at sudden meetings with those 
who date our //Vex. Eusebia saw with a sudden rush the lake, the 
decorated hut, the early married days when as yet, though vain and 
coquettish with all, she still preferred Kenneth; and Craigievar, the 
days when, still a youth and a bachelor, he had not laid his fair 
white rose (»f a wife in the grave, with her cold little bud beside her. 

He saw with obvious tenderness pale little Effie, Eusebiu^s only 
child. lie too had dreamed he was a father, and woke next morning 
alone. He thought more of Effie at fii-st than of her mother. Then 
lie perceived how unhappy and angry was the woman he remem- 
bered an exulting bride, with her husband madly * in love' with her, 
and all I^)n(Ion at her feet ; and something kindlier stole in on his 
thoughts of her. 

But why count the steps of the ladder by which such thoughts 
climb into mist, seeking better sunshine? Older tlmn Kenueth» 
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much older than Craigievar, Euscbia added to all her experience of 
life special experience of men; and the old empire was resumed, 
and the old songs sung, and boats went out on the lake to the Hut, 
and returned without Kenneth ; and Kenneth not only was not 
missed, but purposely eluded ! 

He took it stmngely ; he was stung, but not jealous. Perhaps in 
his wild mood he rather wished she would * run away ' from him. 
He was sick of her, of debt, of life, of everything but the thoughts of 
•Gertrude. He could not trouble his head about his Spanish wife. 
Strange to say, the very calm that surrounded Grcrtrude had a charm 
for him. That calm, the very essence of which was home, and 
peace, and purity — that calm which, if it were within the bounds of 
possibility he should be listened to, must depart for ever I 

Gertrude meanwhile struggled with a certain feeling of embar- 
rassment in his presence. She cast about how, as Lady Clochnaben 
had expressed it, to * get rid of him ' without dealing too harshly by 
a half-ruined man ; she had become fully aware of, and alarmed by, 
the indiscretion (if it were no more) of Euscbia's conduct. Once — 
once only — tenderly and timidly, she had attempted to warn her. 
They had been such friends I She had been so fond of Eusebia ! 

They were in the dressing-room of the latter : who had come in 
late from the lake with Craigievar, and had been making a toilette 
more hurried than was her wont. She was clasping in one of her 
earrings while Gertrude spoke ; she turned, still clasping it, with 
one of those sudden graceful movements, that tossed her veils and 
fringes round her like dark billows — a demon Venus rising from 
inky waves. Her beautiful flashing eyes fixed the speaker full 
in the face ; a scornful smile trembled on her short upper lip, and 
showed the still white and even teetli beneath ; her cheeks alone 
looked a little haggard and fallen under the crimson rouge. She 
laughed. 

' Ha I you steal my bad husband ; and you want now perhaps to 
take njy adorateur, my amigo. Be content with ^\our portion ! 
Do not trouble me. I have already enough sore in my heart.* 

And asr the long pendant clasped with a snap, she made another 
rapid volte-face to her mirror, and ccaned to speak ; contemplating 
fixedly her own image, with something of sadness mixed with 
her fierceness that gradually vanished and left her looking — as 
she intended to look when they should go downstairs to dinner. 

Gertrude almost shuddered as she tiiok Kenneth's arm that day 
to pass to that familiar meal, and started more than once when ad- 
dr^sed by others. She was ruminating how ' to get rid of him.' 
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And how also to get rid of — Eiucbia, and the fearful luture that 
seemed to threaten for both * 

That very night Kenneth wrote to Gkrtrude, as wild a letter as 
ever was wiitten by an unprincipled man to a woman he was ena- 
moured of. To say the * woman ho loved/ would be to profane the 
word. 

And Gertrude answered him. She alluded courageously to all 
the past. Slic enclosed a copy of the little note of farewell which 
Lorimer Boyd had taken to him when it was agreed he should leave 
Naples. Slie spoke of the faith sworn to her husband at the altar ; 
and even if such vows had never existed, of her unalterable, pas- 
sionate, adoring love for his uncle. In conclusion, came a prayer 
to halt and consider, to save himself and Eusebia from certain 
misery ; and the information that she intended to go to Edinbui^li 
the following day, and remain there a night : hoping he would see 
the decency, the neceuity, of withdrawing from Olenrossie before 
her return ; no longer mocking the hospitality ho received, or pain- 
ing her by his presence. 

Othenvise the day must come — miist come, when she should con- 
fess this tonnent to her husband ; to her Douglas, faithful and true ; 
and cast herself on his counsel only, — having done her best through 
grief and pain to avoid making any breach between him and his 
uncle, and finding them all in vain ! 

She could not trust such a letter to indifferent hands. She gave 
it him as they passed from the breakfast-room. The carriage was 
already waiting to take her away. As Sir Douglas handed her in, 
he said with wistful anxiety, * I am afraid your chief business in 

Edinburgh is to see Doctor R . You have been looking so ill 

laid v.' 

Grertrude wrung the tender hand she held, and tried to smile her 
farewell. Her boy Neil stood beside her husband ; his father's 
hand on his sturdy shoulder, smiling with radiant young eyes in the 
morning sun. 

' Gk>d bless them both, and send me peace with them once more," 
was Gertrude's prayer, as she leaned back wearily in the carriage, 
the long fir-branches from time to time sweeping against its roof, 
and dropping a stray cone hero and there on the road that led 
through the noble avenue. 

Glenrossie ! — dear Glenrossie ! dear home and perfect mate ! 
Dear, hondsome boy, so like her one love of life — her unequalled 
Douglas ! God bless them, and send her peace. Ameu. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

4LICB MAKES SOME DISCOVXBIBS. 

What were Alice's green-grej eyes made for, if not to watch? 
Does not the cat sit apparently watching for ever? watching for 
what, wo know not Even when there is no chance of mousing,— 
in the hroad day, — do we not see her with fixed attention in her 
half-closed diamond -shaped orbits ; scanning things afar off, near 
at hand, above and below ; ready to pounce on a leaf that flutters 
down from a tree, a ball of worsted that rolls from old nurse's lap, 
the tail of a boy's broken kite, or a young bird fallen from the nest 
in too early essay of its callow wings ? Beady to pounce, ever on 
the watch. So also was Alice. 

All had then* plans for that day. Kenneth had hoped — ^had 
meant — to see Gertrude. Sir Douglas had made up his mind to 
speak to his nephew, and urge him to return to Spain. Eusebia in- 
tended to pass the day at the Hut (not unaccompanied) ; and Alice 
herself was preparing a httle basket of provisions for a blind and 
dying beggar lodged in a cabin between Glenrossie and Clochnaben ; 
from whom a petition had been brought to her by the clergyman 
who had been called to administer the offices of religion and what 
help he could afford, — signed with the initials J. F. — ' Jonas Field,' 
as the clergyman had understood him to be called. 

But Alice had an instinct that something had occurred also at 
home more than common. She had seen Kenneth give his letter 
after dinner ; she saw Gertrude give the reply after breakfast. While 
Gertrude was departing, she saw Kenneth step out on the terrace 
from the breakfast-room, and turn towards the shrubbery, reading 
as he went. She saw him stop— tear the letter with his teeth, 
stamp it into the earth, and give way to the wildest gesticulations. 
She saw Sir Douglas return from putting Gertrude into the carriage, 
and cross the lawn as if to speak to Kenneth. She saw the latter 
advance to meet him, casting one hurried look behind, where he had 
crushed the letter with his foot. Swiftly, noiselessly, she descended 
also to the garden. She was in time to hear Sir Douglas say^ 
' Kenneth, I wish to speak with you ;' and to hear the latter reply. 
Not now, I can't ; I am going down to Torriebum : meet me there^ 
I mtut be there by noon.' 

She was in time, though Kenneth turned quickly after he had 

T 
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seen Sir Douglas re-enter the house, to scramhle together the torn 
papers he had ground down with his heel, and one fluttering bit 
that was rustling along the hedge of holly, and beat a rapid retreat 
with that treasure-trove in her hand. She saw Kenneth return to 
the spot, search, look up as though he thought the wind might hav<* 
carried the ir^ments away, pick off the holly-hedge just such 
another morsel as that she held, and tear it into smaller pieces, 
which he scattered on the air, and then, pale and moody, turn to 
the house. She locked herself into her tuiTct-chamber and read 
with greedy eyes that seemed to eat the yery words. She looked 
from that high window, and saw both Kenneth and Sir Douglas, at 
different intervals, take the direction of Torricbum, and little sturdy 
Neil go forth with his own dog and gun, and the careful old keeper. 

Glenrossio was empty of its inhabitants ! She too could go out : 
could go and see the blind and dying man, whose initials, ' J. F.* 
conveyed information full of interest to her mind. But first she 
would see — would ascertain — would pay a little visit of inspection 
nearer home. 

She was going to Gertrude's bright morning-room. 

It was very bright and still. There was no chance of interruption. 
Gt)rtrude's maid bad accompanied her lady; so had Lavly Charlotte ; 
but even had there been such a chance, Alice would have easily 
found some plausible excuse. Was she not working the corres- 
ponding portiere to that which suggested such visions of Pluto's 
Dad conduct to Gertnide's mother ? 

With gleaming, half-shut eyes, she scanned all the objects round, 
and rested them at last on a little French escritoire, set with 
plaques of old Sevres china. It was locked — but what was that to 
Alice? She had a great variety of keys; and French escritoires 
are not protected by either Chubbs or Bramahs. Nor was she 
trying this lock for the first time — though beyond reading Lorimer's 
account of Mr. Frere, she had never hitherto found anything to 
reward her trouble in opening it. Now she felt sure she would be 
more fortunate. And the event proved the correctness of her expec- 
tations. 'J'ho papers had been somewhat hastily thrust back the 
night before, and peeping out from the half-doubled blotting-book, 
as though absolutely offering itself for inspection, was the insolent, 
wild, loving letter of Kenneth's, and the rough copy (if rough copy 
that can be called which had so few verbal corrections, and so 
completely conveyed the sentiments of the writer) of the torn and 
gravel-stained answer, with which his blind rage had dealt so hardly 
in the garden. 
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Alice nearly danced for joy ! She laid the paper flat, compared it 
with the other, and gave little strange triumphant pats to its out- 
spread surface. Then she sat long in mute, half-frowning, half- 
scanning consideration ; and then jumping up with a suddenness 
that Eusebia herself could scarcely have rivalled, she crushed all the 
papers together in her hands, with a wild laugh. 

Then once more she smoothed them out, rolled them neatly 
together, shut the escritoire, made a mocking curtsey to the empty 
chair in which Gertrude habitually sat ; said aloud, in a mocking 
voice, ' Adieu, milady !' and left the morning-room once more to its 
bright silence ; unbroken to-day, even by the boom of the bee, or 
the outside twitter of the birds ; the windows being all closed, and 
everything marking the absence of that sweet mistress whose 
happiest hours were passed there. 

Then Alice went forth on her miRsion of charity, and visited 
the dying beggar. Her visit was prolonged till the day began to 
wane, for death, she said, at times seemed very near. So when the 
clergyman arrived, Alice was still there. The man, however, 
rallied. He spoke feebly of trying to reach his native village, and 
of dying there. Alice rose and prepared to leave him. 

' I will come again, if I con, to-morrow,' she said, in her quiet 
tone ; and looking up in the clergyman's face, as she rolled some 
papers together, ' I have been reading him something I copied/ she 
said ; * I thank you for sending me his petition. He knew my old 
nurse.' 

With those words, and a little gentle bow, and tranquil shake of 
the hand to the minister, she departed; leaving that good old 
successor of Mr. Hcaton gazing after her slender figure with un- 
mixed approbation of her conduct. 

' But, indeed, it*s not to be marvelled at, in a sister of gude Sir 
Douglas/ was his half-uttered sentence, as he turned back into the 
dim cabin, and sat down by the box-bed, in the groping depths of 
which lay the sick man. 

The little light that entered from the open door gleamed rather 
on the framework of the bed, than on the bed itself; except on the 
outer edge, where, white and blanched, on the ragged green tartan 
quilt, lay the helpless and attenuated hand of the sufferer. 

The good minister lifted that hand with some kindly encouraging 
word ; as ho did so, he remarked a deep-indented scar beyond the 
knuckles. * Yc*ll have been hurt there, some time, puir bodie/ be 
observed, compassionately. 

The sick man moaned, and answered faintly, * We'll no murmur 

t2 
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at ti-oublo the Lord sends. I was chased in £dinbiii^ bj some 
laddies, and whan I was nigh fallin', I caught by a railings and the 
spike just wan' into me ! It was a sair hurt ; but IVe had mooj 
blessin'Sy tho' I'm cauld now to my very marrow.' 

And so saying, the blind man slowly and tremblingly drew in hia 
hand under the dark tartan coverlid, and lay still and apparently 
exhausted, till the simple minister had departed. 

And then the meagre but strenuous hand threw off the faded 
quilty and a bandage worn on his forehead, and the keen and radiant 
eyes of Jamss Fbbrb looked out at the dying sunset beyond the 
low narrow door of the cabin ; as a wolf's might gleam from its 
inner den, — waiting for darkness, to prowl in search of its prey. 

But James Fi-ere did not want darkness ; he wanted lights for ho 
had a great task of careful writing to get through, — and he lit 
a small lamp and worked at it accordingly. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

A SCENE WFTH KKNNKllT. 

Sm DouoLAs had made up his mind, after long reveries, that 
Kenneth should leave Glenrossie. Gertrude had not spoken ta 
him on the subject. Ho dared scarcely argue the matter openly to 
his own soul, far less to her, but he was not the less resolved. 

They met, then, at Torriebum. Kenneth had shot some birds on 
his way, and was carrying his gun with a listless gloomy brow, as if 
there were no pleasure left in that or anything else for him. He 
had also obviously taken repeated draughts from the the flask 
of whisky he carried at his belt; and the dull glare which 
Sir Douglas loathed to see in his eyes, was already perceptible there, 
though it was little past noon. 

They sat down on some felled timber, and Sir Douglas went 
straight to his point. 

* Kenneth,' he said, * I have resolved to speak to you about 
leaving Glenrossie. A great deal has come to my knowledge since 
first you and Eusebia made your home with us, which had I known 
it at first, would perhaps have prevented me ever proposing to you 
to come there.' 

Kenneth drew a long draught from the whisky-flask, and, in a 
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thick angry voice, he muttered, ' Hu Qertnide — has your wife — 
beCD complainiog cf me to joa ? ' 

' No, slie has always t&ken ^ur part — alirajB cndeaTOured to 
eipluiD awaj or conceal differoncea between jou and Euubia, as 
ncll 03 those crcnts which — which, perhapa — '* and here Sir Douglas 
hcsilulod, ' which, moat assuredly, I had better have known at the 
time they took place.' 

Again Kenneth had recourse to the flaak, and said, with a Intter 
laugli, < It was not I, at least, who kept jou in ignorance of tbem,' 

Sir Douglas felt the blood flush to his temples ; he strove to be 
calm. 

' ffo, Kenneth : it was not you. I cannot doubt, howover, that 
(hey wore kept from me for a good motive. We cannot undo tbe 
past ; what I have to think of is the future. It is repugnant to me 
lo live with you on other terms than those of the most loting 
cordiality and treedom from restraint. That cordulity — that free 
affection ' — Sir Douglas's voice broke a little^ — ' cannot exist as it 
did. It may return, Eeuucth — God grant it may! — bet feeling as 
I do, and knoning what I do, there is change enough to make mo 
wish a further change, and that is ' 

* Praj go on, my dear uncle ; go on, old fellow ! Don't 
mind me ! ' 

Kenneth was rapidly becoming more and more intoxicated. 

' That change is that wo shall part, Kenneth, at all events for the 
preeent. I have loved you, in B|iite of all your faulb ; I will 
endeavour to assist you to the Inat, in spite oF all your imprudoncea : 
but I will not liva with you in tbe same home, because ' 

' D n it, speak out, and say yon want U> part me aud Qertmde, 

and have done with it. Afraid of me, eh ? a little late iu the day, 
uncle, a little late ' 

A drunkeo, hollow laugh followed this speech. 

Sir Douglas rose, trembliog with auppr^sed posaion. 

' Kenneth,' hu said, ' do not break all the lioka that bind lu 
together. However confused habitual excess may make your intel- 
lect, however smell the place which lovo and — I will not call it 
gratitude — love and memory of whiit we have been to each other 
may hold in your heart, respect the purity of othera ! Kcapect 
\ho spotless name of my wife. Better men than you have loved 
ia vuiti, and borne it, and stood faithfully by a second choice. 

' Parted I ' — continued he, almost as vehemently as Kenneth him- 
self; — 'you were parted before ever we were united! Parted, boy I 
Gertrude and I are one eoni ; and you part now with ub both, until 
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— if ever that better daj come in jour peryersc heart — jou can 
reason and repent.' 

So sternly — in all their many discussions — had loving Sir Douglas 
never spoken to his nephew before. Never, — to that spoiled and 
indulged idol ! 

It maddened Kenneth. What little reasoning power increasing 
irritation and increasing intoxication had left him, seemed to forsake 
his brain in a flash of hot lightning. He looked up, cowering and 
yet frenzied, from the felled tree where he sat, to the stately form 
vrith folded arms and indignant commanding countenance above him. 
He leaned one arm on the lopped branch to steady himself, and 
answered ; swaying from side to side, speaking thickly, hurriedly, 
with an idiot's laugh and an idiot's fierceness. 

* Pure ? ' he said, ' pure ! Oh, yes, pure and spotless ; they are all 
pure and spotless till they're found out ! I loved in viun, did I ? 
Talk of my vanity : what is my vanity to yours, you old coxcomb ? 
Parted ! You can!t part us. I told you at Naples, and I tell you 
now, that she loved me — me — me ! and nothing but fear holds her 
to you. I'll stay here, if it's only to breathe the same air. Parted ! 
Part from her yourself — tyrant and traitor ! Part from her for ever, 
— and be sure if 1 don't marry your widow, no other man shall ! ' 

He staggered suddenl}- to his feet, levelled his gun full at Sir 
Douglas as he stood, and fired. 

In the very act he stumbled and fell on one knee ; the charge 
went low and slanted : port of it stiuck Sir Douglas on the left hand, 
and drew blood. 

The shock seemed to sober Kenneth for a moment. A gloomy 
sort of horror spread over his face. Then the idiot laugh returned. 

* I haven't — haven't killed you. You're winged, though, winged I 
Stand back I Don't tempt me,' added he, with returning ferocity. 

Sir Douglas lifted the gun and flunc^ it out of reach : then he 
spoke, binding his handkerchief round his hand : — 

* You have not killed me. Go home, and thank God for that. 
You have not made my son suddenly an orphan — as you were when 
first I took you to my heart. Oh ! my boy, my poor lost Kenneth, 
what demon spell is on your life ? Pray to GK)d ! Pray ! ' 

And with the last broken words, a bitter cry ending almost in an 
agonised sob, went up to heaven, and resounded in the dull ear of 
the drunken man. 

Many a day afterwards, and many a night in dreams, Kenneth 
saw that pale, sorrowful, commanding face, and the stately form 
erect over his grovelling drunkenness as he held by the branch of 
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the felled pmc, vaiulj trjing to steady himself and rise fix>m the 
half-kneeling, half- leaning posture into which he had fallen. Manj 
a lonely day in the sough of the wind in those Scottish woods, he 
Iieard again the echo of that 'exceeding bitter cry ' wrung from the 
anguish of a noble soul, and making vain appeal to his better nature. 

God gives us moments in our lives when all might change. If 
he could have repented then I If he could but have repented I 

Many a day he thought of it when Sir Douglas was no longer 
there, and he could see his face no more. 

There was a dreary pause after that burst of anguish, and then 
Sir Douglas spoke again : — 

' Come no more to Glenrossic. Stay where you are. Eusebia 
Eihall join you. When I can think further of this day, and more 
<.*almly, you shall hear from me. Farewell Kenneth ! ' 

The stately vision seemed to hold its hand out in token of ami- 
cable parting, as Kenneth raised his bloodshot stupefied eyes. He 
did not take the hand ; it seemed too far off ; reaching from some 
better world. He crouched down again, laying his head prone with 
hidden face on the rough resinous bark of Uie lopped tree. 

As he did so, something for a moment seemed to press gently on 
the tangled curls, like a hiunan touch ; which passed away,- and left 
only the breath of heaven waving through them ; — but as it passed, 
a sound, as of a heavy human sigh, melted also on his bewildered ear. 

A fancy haunted Kenneth that the hand of Sir Douglas had 
rested for tliat moment on hb head, as it had lain many a day 
in his boyhood and youth ; and that the sigh was his also. But 
these might be but dreams ! 

All that was real, was the utter loneliness, — ^when, after a long 
drunken slumber, he woke and saw the sun declining, and heard 
the distant music of Torrieburn Falls, monotonously sweet — and the 
clear song of the wooing thrush, — and looked languidly towards the 
house of Torrieburn, with its half-hidden gables, gleaming through 
the trees. 

Then the words came back to him clearly and distinctly, — ' Come 
no more to Glenrossie. Stay where you are. Eusebia shall join 
you. Farewell, Kenneth I Fa&bwell ! ' 

Was it all a black dream ? A black, drunken, delirious dream ? 

No : it was real, — that bitter f»u«well I All was over for ever, 
between him and his uncle Douglas. All was over for ever I 

Somehow, suddenly, Kenneth thought of his mother. For a 
man knows, — if no one else on earth pities him, — ^his mother pities 
htill I 
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The drunken heiid bowed once more OTor the fiillen tree, and 
huif murmured the sacred name. 

Poor Maggie, what easy showers of kisses and tears would haTo 
answered, if she had known it ! But Maggie was away, — * ayont the 
hills,' — swelling with her own ehare of sorrowful indignation at Ken- 
neth's conduct, and vainly trying to reconcile the old miller and his 
rheumatic wife to their new abode. 

' Cauld and strauge ! ' * Cauld aud strange ! ' was all tliat rewarded 
her effort**. 

The young and the oagar love change ; they enjoy it, Tlio old 
and the weary abhor and suffer under it. 

Peter Carmichael sate and shivered in the sunshine, on the bench 
by that alien threshold ; and his faithfnl cross old wife stepped ' but 
and ber,' with a murmur and a moan, half of pain and profound 
discontent^ and half of sympathy in her < auld man's ' troubles. 



CHAPTER L. 

AUGE DIPABTS HER DISCO\'£BI£S. 

The next day was the Sabbath. Peace shone from the clear autumn 
sky, and glorified the common tilings of earth. Birds sang, flowers 
opened wide, streamlets and fulls seemed to dance as they rippled 
and rolled in the light The fi-eshness of the morning was over the 
cultured fields ; the freshness of the morning was over the barren 
moor ; the freshness of the morning sparkled in the dewy glen. 

Neil had promised his old nurse to * step into her shelling/ — his 
mother being absent, — and go with her to ehurch ; for which the old 
woman was already pinning on her snowy cap and best shawl, and 
smiling, not at herseLf but at a vision of Neil, in her glass, 

Alice asked, sadly and demurely, and very anxiously, if she might 
walk with her half-brother, and if ho would mind setting out lialf- 
an-hour * too soon/ as she had something very particular to say to 
him. Sir Douglas consented. They walked in utter silence great 
part of the way, as far as the * broouiy knowe,* where Alice had fii*bt 
talked with him of * kith-and-kin love.' There she halted, and there 
they sat down : there she reminded him of that day ! 
. Then — in a sort of frightened, subdued whispering voice — Alico 
said, — 
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* I know well that, since that, day, I myself ha?e forfeited much 
of my claim to brothei^'s love ; though it seems to me even now that 
I love you better than all — ay, even better than my dream of wedded 
love ! But whether I have forfeite<l or not, I feel I cannot bear 
others should deceivo you ; and I've brought to this place what must 
be shown, though it wring my heart in the showing, and yours in 
the reading. It's all I can do, in return for your mercy and indul- 
gence to me. All I can do in return is to prevent your being 
deceived by others* God knows what we are all made of. I've not 
had an hour's peace since I picked up this letter. Kenneth trampled 
it under foot just as you went to speak with him yesterday morning ; 
and I was out gathering flowers, and then I thought it looked so 
unseemly in the garden-ground ; and then as I gathered it up I saw 
— I could not help seeing, some strange words ; and at last--at last 
— oh I Douglas do not have any anger with me — nor much with 
her, for it's my belief there is witchcraft round her, and none can 
help loving her that see her.' 

Sir Douglas looked strangely into Alice's eyes as she handed him 
the gravel-soiled, earth-stained papers. It was Gertrude's writing ; 
of that there could be no doubt. And what was not Gertrude's was 
Kenneth's. 

Oh, God of mercy, what was to come to-day, afler that yesterday 
of pain? 

Sir Douglas lifted his gaze from his half-sister's pallid face, and 
looked up to the serene heaven before he read. ' Thy will be done. 
Tht will be done, ' said the trembling human lips. And hard was 
the struggle to echo the words in the shuddering human heart. 

Much has been said and written of the tortures of the Inquisition, 
and the cruelty of those who could look on and yet not show mercy. 
But what are physical tortures to torture of the mind? What 
'grand Inquisitor' ever looked on with more stony indifference at 
unendurable suffering than Alice Boss, as she watched the flush of 
colour rise to cheek and temple^fiEtde to ghastly paleness — and big 
drops stand on the marble brow ; while the breath of life seemed to 
pant and quicken as if suffocation would follow ? 

But even she started, at the long moan which burst from his over- 
charged bosom, as her half-brother closed his eyes, and leaned back 
on the bank. 

He had read it all. All. 

Not in vain had Alice Boss paid her long visit to the blind beggar 
with the indented scar on his thin right hand. Not for the first 
time — ^no, nor for the hundredth — was that hand exercising its un- 
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equalled skill at imitation and forgery ; nor that apt and tortiKHH 
brain devising schemes of ruin or vengeance on those who had 
offended him. 

The passionately torn letter, gravel-stained and soiled, had appa- 
rently its corresponding half, also gravel-stained and soiled; and care- 
fully' had Alice's light heel and clever hands sought the very spot 
where Kenneth's mad passion had ground it into the earth in the 
morning. But the half that corresponded in form, altered the whole 
sense of the letter. The sentences referring to her love for Sir 
Douglas were apparently addressed to Kenneth. Her notice that she 
would be in Edinburgh read like an appointment to him to meet her 
there. Her allusions to the necessity — * if all this torment continued * 
— of confession to her husband, barely escaped the sense that she 
lind to make a confession of a return of his unlawful passion. The 
letter only stopped short at a clear implication of sin. Perhaps even 
the two buld accomplices cmploycil in its concoction felt that on that 
hinge tlic door of possible credence would cease to open. 

All was left in doubt an»l ni vstcrv, except that to that bold avowal 
(»f ffuiltv love an answer had been socretlv delivered, convevina: all 
the encouragement it was pos>iblo to «;ive ; referring io the old da^'s 
of Naples ; to the litilo note of adieu, tellins^ him they were parting 
* for a time, not for ever,' that it was * better for him, for her, 
for ail.' 

The passage that ho|KHl he * would see the decency, the necessity, 
of withdrawing from Glenrossie,' wa» a little fragment wanting in 
the torn sheet. 

No one could read the letter and still think Gertrude a true and 
holy-hearted wife ; though those who chose to give her * the benefit of 
the doubt,' might believe sin only imminent, not yet accomplished. 

The part that was forged was not more stained or spoiled than 
the portion which was no forgery. Every word fitted naturally in 
every sentence. If ever human being held what looked like proof 
incontrovertible leading to miserable conviction. Sir Douglas held it 
that day, as he sat on the wild fair hill with all the peace and beauty 
of nature spread around him. 

He rose at length, and held his right hand out to Alice ; his left 
was bandaged and in pain. She put her slender fingers forward to 
meet his touch, and felt the icy dampness that speaks of faintness at 
the heart He cleared his throat twice before speaking, and then 
said with an effort : * I believe you have done light. Be satisfied 
that you have done right : it was a duti/ not to let mc remain in 
fgnorance.' 
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Then he stood still ; looking wistfully out on the lovely scenery ; 
the lake helow, the hills above, the grim rocks of Clochnaben, tiie 
valley where smiled Glenrossie, the speck of white light that denoted 
where lay the Hut, with a still tinier spark of scarlet reflected from 
the flag, set up on the days they meant to visit it. 

* Fair no more ! pleasant, never, never again ! * he murmured to 
himself, as ho gazed ; and then he turned slowly to Alice. 

* We must go on to church. Say nothing of all this to any fellow- 
creature. Be as usual ; I shall, I trust, be as usual. This is the 
battle of LITE.' 

At the gate of the churchyard were the usual groups of men, 
women, and children ; uncovered, greeting with smiles and respect- 
ful curtseys their beloved chieftain and landlord. In general he had 
a kind word or sentence for each and all. He tried twice, but his 
voice faltered, for they inquired in return after * her Leddyship at 
the Castle,' and the answer choked in his throat. 

His boy Neil turned into the gate, holding the old nurse by the 
hand, and carrying her huge brown leather psalm-book, wrapped in 
a clean white cotton pocket-handkerchief. Neil gave it gently into 
her withered grasp, with a kindly pat on her shoulder, and turned 
to accompany his father to their usual seat. Sir Douglas passed 
onwards as in a dream ; his face was very pale. 

' Papa's hand, that he hurt yesterday, seems to pain him very 
much,' Neil whispered to Alice. She nodded demurely without 
speaking. It was not right to speak in church. Neil ought to 
know that. 

Sir Douglas sat, very pale, still, and stately, by the side of his 
handsome little son ; and many a kindly glance wandered to the pew 
^hen the boy's voice full, sweet, and strong, rose to join the psal- 
mody. The young laird was the idol of Sir Douglas's tenantry. 
* He was just what auld Sir Douglas himseV had bin ; a thocht 
stouter, may be, but just the varry moral o' him.' 

So the service went on, till aU of a sudden Sir Douglas gave a 
deep audible groan. They were reading the first chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and had come to the nineteenth verse : — 
' Then Joseph, her husband, being a just man, and not willing to 
make her a public example, was minded to put her away privily.' 

Young Neil started at the groan, and clasping his father's hand 
in his own, looked anxiously up in his face, and half rose from his 
seat, as though expecting him to leave the church from illness. But 
iSir Douglas sat still, his eyes steadily fixed on the minister. 

It is strange that women who have been falsely accused, never 
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think of drawing oonsolation firom the fact that the holiest of all the 
T^'omen whose li?es are recorded, — the one woman who was per- 
mitted to he as it were the link hetween earth and heaTen,*— 
according to the transmitted history of the Christian reIigion,-~had 
to endure lur share of earthly shame ! 

Nor only that, hat that a lesson as to the fallihility of all human 
judgment lies wrapped in the written account of the conduct of her hoa- 
band Joseph. He was a 'just' man. A good man ; merciful, affec- 
tionate, anxious to do that which was right in the sight of GKmI ; 
anxious to bear himself fitly and with all indulgence to his neigh- 
bour. But his human mercy extended only to * putting her away 
privily.' He would not put her to public shame, though hb own 
trust was broken. That was the sum of all ; till the angelic yiaion 
made clear that she who was condemned in the sight of man, was 
the chosen weak vessel for the mercy of God ; through whom the 
i-estored purity of redemption was to come to all the erring children 
of Adam. 

As Sir Douglas listened, he also leaned to the side of that incom- 
parable mercy which would spare shame. He knelt a little longer 
in final prayer than usual before he passed out into the sunshine ; 
and greeted the assembled groups with a degree less of abstraction, 
still holding Neil by the hand. 

Arrived at Glenrossie he shut himself up in the library and 
wrote. 

His letter was not long. It was addressed to Gertrude, and 
enclosed the gravel-stained papers which Alice had given him. He 
wrote the address and sealed it, with a firm unshrinking hand ; but 
long he sat and gazed at it after it was written, as if in a painful 
trance ; and when he rose from the table where he had been writinir. 
he felt as though threatened with paralysis, and stood a moment 
holding by the brass-bound toble, fearing he might fall. 

Then he passed to his own dressing-room and sent for Neil. 

* Neil, my boy,* he said, * I am going to Loudon. I am in great 
pain.' He paused, unable to proceed. 

* My dearest father ! vcs ; I can see you are in pain. You will 
have some surgeon ? How did you do it? how couhi you get hurt? ' 
And the innocent boy stooped with his eyes full of tears, and kisseJ, 
with a tender little kiss, the bandage over the woundeil hand. 

* I may be away more days than you expect, dear Neil. You 
will do oil as if I were here — lessons : conduct : care in shootins: : 
all — won't vou ? ' 

* I will, father ; I will. Trust me, father. You cau trust me, 
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can't you? ' and the boy smiled, with his sweet candid eyes fixed full 
on his father's face. 

< Yes — ^yes I O God ! let me trust you, my son, if I neycr 
again trust any other human being ! ' And to the consternation of 
Neil, Sir Douglas flung his arms round his son's neck and sobbed 
like a child. 

In the morning, while the grey dawn was breaking, and Neil lay 
yet wrapped in happy boyish slumbers,— quick, rolling wheels once 
more sounded softly along the great fir-avenue; the caressing 
feathery branches that had bent over Gertrude's departure the pre- 
vious day, brushed over the roof of the carriage that now bore her 
husband from home. The squirrel leaped and scampered up the 
brown stems, and the scattering cones fell to the earth, and lay on 
the dewy grass in silence. 

Qreat was the silence in Glenrossie that day : the master had 
departed ! 



CHAPTER LI. 

GEHTBUDE thinks herself SUPEBIOR to sir DOUGLAS. 

There is a grievous moment in the lives of many who love humbly 
and sincerely, and think little of themselves ; a moment of strange 
contradiction of all the previous impressions of that love ; a dethron- 
ing, as it were, of its objects. 

No longer better, wiser, greater than all other moral creatures : 
no longer the infallible guide, the crown and glory of life ; loved 
still, it may be, but loved in a different way. 

Something of splendour departed, we know not where : something 
of security vanished we know not why : such is the change that 
comes at such times. It comes to men in the first consciousness of 
their over-estimation of some fair syren whose song has only lured 
them to the rocks and shoals of existence. It comes to women whose 
love has bordered on adoration, when they feci compelled to mingle 
pUi/ with the regard they bestow on their husbands. 

When Gertrude read — with strained and amazed eyes — the letter 
put into her hands that momiog, she pressed her lips to the signa- 
ture with the kiss of passionate pity one bestows on a wounded child. 

' Oh my poor Douglas ! my husband ! ' was all she said. But in 
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that one brief grieving sentence, they Boomed to chongo poeitioos for 
ever. Ho stood lower : she stood higher. Never could she have 
been so deceived ! Never, though all the stars in heaven hod 
seemed to shed their light on the deception, could ihe have accepted 
as against him the wretched forgery of proof ho had accepted against 
her. Never I 

Poor Douglas ! Ay, poor indeed. Beggared of trust, and hope, 
and belief in human nature ; for if he doubted her^ in whom could 
he beirevc ? 

The sick pang at her heart increased. She rang, and ordered 
preparations for instant departure; and then she once more sat 
down to re-read the strange lines penned by that familiar hand. 
That hand which had clasped hers at the altar ; which had detained 
her with its warm, gentle, almost trembling giasp, when first they 
stood together on the threshold of her new home at Glenrossic ; 
detained her that ho might murmur in her car, before she entered, 
his hope that she would be always happy there ; his wife, — * his 
own for evermore ! * 

She was a girl then. She was a young matron now. If it wero 
not for her handsome schoolboy, Neil, the 3*eaw had flown so swiftly 
that it might seem but yesterday she blushed tIirou<rh that bridal 
hour of love, and hcanl that welcome Home ; that blessed bcntencc, 
— spoken in music, since spoken by his voice. 

And now, what had bo written ? How could he write so? Poor 
Douglas ! 

* Gertrude,' the letter said. * I am spared at least the anguish of 
explanation, by being enabled to enclose you these papers. Your 

own letter and ' (there was a blur here, as though the name 

* Kenneth ' had been begun and effaceil) * w// nephcics,* 

* I endeavour to do you justice, and believe that his conduct at 
Naples and many combining circumstances, made you think it best 
to reject him, — and accept nic. 

* I feel certain that no worldly calculations mingled with the 
arguments of others, or your own thougbs, when you so decided. 

* You could not then perhaps test the strength or weakness of 
your heart. You mated your youth with my age. A gap of long 
years stretched between us ! I have the less time n'maining to 
suffer from the remembrance of my bitter loss. 

* Whether my life of loneliness to come, shall be longer than I 
could desire, or brief as I wish, vou will see me no more. 1 
shall endeavour to devote myself to .the senice of my eountr\-, 
ns in earlier days. Not in unmanly despair, but iu submission 
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to God, I trust to spend what measure of the future He may 
allot me. 

* For you — ^you know me too well to douht my desire that all this 
should pass without open scandal ; and without that bitterness which 
assumes a right of vengeance for irreparable wrong. 

' I am gone. I will not part you from your son. I have seen 
what that suffering is in other women ; that tearing out of the heart 
by the roots. You will doubtless be much with your mother ; but 
when Neil's holidays come, you will meet him at Glenrossie, and 
remain with him there. I shall see him — but not now. I make no 
condition ; except that you avoid all explanation with him. Let 
him — at least in this his happy boyhood — ^know me absent, not 
parted, from home ties. Let all around you think the same. 

* I have hesitated to add anything respecting the cause of our 
separation. I will only say that it is a dreary satisfaction to me to 
believe that, seeing what ^our first step towards sin has brought 
about, you will never take a second. 

* In leaving you Neil, I leave a hostage against all possibility of 
actual dishonour. 

'Douglas Boss.' 

Then followed a very few hurried lines, apparently written after 
the letter was concluded ; the ink pale, the sentence blotted imme- 
diately after writing. 

* Gei-trude — I find it impossible to close this letter, — ^my last 
letter to my wife, — and not say * 

There the lines ended that were decipherable I Pore over them, 
and turn them which way she would, she could not make out rooro 
than the two words ' selfish love.' Selfish ? was it his, was it Ken- 
neth's ? Was he relenting to ber, even while he sealed her sentence 
of exile from his heart ? Was there Lots in those blurred lines ? 
love of which she was cheated, by their being so defaced ? Or had 
some phrase of warning, — too severe, in his merciful view of her 
case,— occupied that last fraction of the fair white sheet of paper, so 
full of suppressed accusation and stifled regrets ? 

It was with a shudder that Gertrude thought of Kenneth, and 
gazed once more at his mad letter. Gazed, too, at the answer, so 
ingeniously fitted in with its mosaic of forgery I She could not 
doubt who had betrayed her to this misery. Alice ! Alice, and (if it 
were possible to believe he were again within hail) James Frere I 
He had been convicted of forgery. He had etched and imitated for 
Dowager Lady Clochnaben in the early days of their intimacy with 
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a skill which had been tlie marrel of all who beheld it She did sot 
for one moment doubt what had happened : and, strange to aaj, the 
more she thought of it, the less miserable she felt. It wm all 
so transpai-entlj clear. She had only to get to Bouglas — (poor 
Douglas!) — and explain it, and saj, 'Half this letter is indeed 
mine, but the other half is a forgery ; how could you believe in it ? ' 
and then — then — she would be happier than ever 1 

Happy, with the weight off her heart of all past partial conceal- 
ments (all attempted for his sake — ^his own dfar sake, — ^to saye him 
pain) • happy with the embarrassment of Kenneth's presence re- 
moved for good ; happy, aloTie in the lovely home of Glenroesie 
with her husband ; without Alice,— KTuel, cunning, cat-like Alice. 

Only her husband, and her boy, and her mother, and true frienda ! 
Oh! happy; happy. 



CHAPTER LIT. 

ON WINGS OF hope: A JOUBNET. 

Eageb, almost elate, dving to be in Sir Douglases presence ; in his 
kindly clasping aims ; Gertrude tied her bonnet-strings with hurried 
trembling fingers ; and telling her maid that very important business 
had called Sir Douglas to Loudon ^ and that she was to follow him 
with Lady Charlotte, sent that shrewd abigail to Glenrossie with the 
message, and continued her preparations without a word to her 
mother of the dreadful letter, only that ' important business ' called 
them to town ; and with an effort at gaiety, which even to that 
simple-minded parent seemed strange and hysterical. 

Then she suddenly bethought her of the proof — the easy proof of 
forgery, which laj in her desk at Glenrossie, the first rough copy of 
her letter to Kenneth — not meant, indeed, for a rough copy, but 
cast aside after ii^Titing it, as containing passages, reasoning with 
him, which were as well omitted. She must get that letter. The 
delay of getting that must be borne, and then she would set out for 
their London home, and see her husband. Lady Charlotte might 
wait for her in Edinburgh ; it was needless fatigue for that fragile 
tmveller to go to Glenroi^ie and back. Geilrude would go alone. 

She did go alone. Pale and excited, she passed by tlie good old 
butler, who had already settled in his own mind that things looked 
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' DO cBOn; ' in his master's hurried deputnre. She asked fi» Xeil 
as she flitted by, and was told he waa out with the keeper; then, 
swift and uoiselees as a ghost, she reached the door of her own 
bright morning-room and opened it wide. 

It was already occupied. 

There in tho sunshine — witch-Bke and spiteful — smiling a smile 
Buch 03 ought never to vrreatho woman's lips, sat Alice Boss, curled 
up and lounging on the green ottoman, Kenneth's AtTOurite leswt 
She did not immediateljr perceive Gertrude ; she was Hmiiing that 
evil smile at the maid ; who stood in her shawl and bonnet as 
she had arrived, nervouslj pinning and unpinning her large pebble 
brooch, and storing down at Miss Boss, who bad just finished a 
senlenee of which the word ' packing ' was all that reached Ger- 
trude's ear. 

The maid uttered an exclamation ot sight of her lodj, and curt- 
sied ; and Alice, startled into attention, rose, or rather leaped, with 
feline activity, liom her feline attitude of repose. 

The pale mistress of Gleurossie Castle looked steadily at her false 
ustcr-in-law, on whose Ups the odd smile still flickered with a bale- 
ful light, and who, having risen, continued mutely standing, neither 
bidding good-morrow, nor otherwise acknowledging her presence. 

< This ia my room,' said Lady Boss, os, unable to restrun her 
impatience to possess herself of hei letter, she advanced to the 
escritoire. 

The proud sentence of dismissal changed Alice's smile to & Uttle 
audible laugh. 

' True, but ye were not expected here,' she sud ; with slow 
Scotch emphasis on the 'no(,' 

Then, os Gertrude feverishly searched, and searched in Tain, for 
the purloined paper, and turned at last (paler than ever) to con- 
scious ' Aille,' — conriaced through whose misdoing it was no longer 
there — the half-uster of Sir Douglas, with mocking bitterness 
added, — 

' Kenneth's off for Edinburgh, like other folk. It's hard to he 
parted from what one loves.' 

There was a worid of emphasis in the creature's last slow 



' Ood foi^ve jou, Alice Boss ! ' said Gertrude ; ' Douglas never 
will, — when he knows all.' 

' That win be very unchristian,' said the imperturbed and imper- 
turbable Ailic. And with a repetition of the audible little hiugb, 
she tossed the ends of her boa together, and glided out of the room. 
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anJ wns down tbo corridor nnd up the sUur and away to lier 
toner- chamber, before the heavy aliiveriug fiigh from Gurtrtulo's 
he.irt hod died anay in Mlcnco. 

It was perhaps with a "islful exense for the great and honest 
anxiety which weighed on his mind, that the old hutlcr came to the 
door and knocked, tbongh it still stood itaU open, inqninDg d 
ftilly whether her 'Leddyship' would not take some i * ' 
after her jonniey. 

Oertrade did not «t fint hear or heed him. She stood wiA her 
eyes fixed on the escritoire, and mannared to benelf half alowL 
'Ohl whatshaUIdo?' 

* Trust in God,' said the old serranL 

He had seen three genentions now of diis house, and ooaiBdavd 
himself as much a part of it as the very trees on whose roosh 
hranehea, when Sir Dongas and KenneOi were hoys, thor odd 
stepmother had hung the two dogs. 

Tnut in Ood. 

Then Gertrude looked up, and aaid gently, and rather absently, — 
' I am going to London. Tell Neil when he comes in.* 

' When will ye bo back, my Leddy ? ' 

Tha qnestion nearly broke down her resolre to be calm. She 
faltered ont the words, ' I expect we shall be hack in a couple of days 
or so.' 

Wx. The old man looked doobtfiilly and compaaaion&tely at her, 
and left the apRrtment. Afier a minute's pause Gertrude left it 
also. She looked back as she quitted it. That lovely room, willi 
all its chosen trcaiures t 

The sentence that spoke of her coming to it only as a visitor — 
that sentence in Sir Douglas's letter which bid her ' meet Keil at 
Glenroeue during his holidays ' — rose in her mind with spectral 
fane. She chased it awayi and smiled — a qiuTering, tender smile. 
Soon she would see that dear husband, and conrince him ! Soon all 
wonld he well ag^n. They would yet chat and laugh together, hj 
winter hearth and summer sunshine, in that room ! 

Eyes fallowed her as she departed. The eyes of keen, watchM 
Alice, peeriog from her tower; the eyes, bded, wrinkled, and 
kindly, of the aged butler, who had seen Old Sir Donglas a cradled 
child 1 The eyes of her maid, who, neither better nor worse than 
others of her cla»9, had been listeniug to all sorts of malevolent 

rip and ei'il prophecy from Alice Soss, and had been prepared 
thorough belief in ^at gossip, by inspection of Sir Douglas's 
letter before it even reached her lady's hand. 
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For thej all had an inBtinct that something unusual was going on. 
Why should Sir Douglas write, when in an hour or two her mistress 
would be home ? Why should Lady Eoss herself sit half the night 
hefore she went to Edinburgh, writing, and forgetting to undress — 
though her weary maid coughed and sighed, to remind her that she 
was waiting in the ante-room, the candles burning low, and yawns 
becoming more and more frequent ? Why ? 

' Sir Douglas and milady were certainly going to part, only my 
milady didn't wish it, because of her reputation ; and Mr. Xennetli 
was at the bottom of it all.' 

How very quickly did the household arrive at this portentous con- 
clusion, which Sir Douglas imagined could be kept a secret from 
every one ! 

A secret I You may keep a secret from your bosom friend ; 
from your father confessor ; but not from the man who stands behind 
your chair at dinner, or the female who ' lays out ' your dressing 
things at night. Your looks are their books ; your thoughts their 
principal subject of speculation : your actions, in eue or posKy the 
main topic of their mutual discourse. 

Neil dined and supped (roost discontentedly) alone with Alice, 
whom he profoundly disliked, that day ; and wondered with the 
keeper, during the rest of his time, whatever could have happened 
to his father's hand ? 

And the old keeper shook his head solemnly, and repeated for the 
fiftieth time that it was 'maist surprisin', for gude Sir Douglas 
hadna a gun oot wi' him the mom.' And it was more suprising still 
that he had given no account of the accident to any one. 

And so they all chatted, and wondered ; while Gertrude travelled 
' on and on,' like a princess in a fairy tale, till at length on the 
morrow the haven was reached, and she stood on the steps of her 
London home, and entered it. 

Yes ; Sir Douglas had amved the night but one previous. He 
was out just then, but he was there ; in their usual abode when in 
town. 

And Gertrude also was there ! She drew a long breath, a happy 
sigh ; and pressed her mother's anxious little hand with a languid 
weary smile of joy. 

She had only to wait for his coming in ; and then all would be 
well. 

Only to wait. 
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CHAPTER LHI. 

WAITINO FOB JOY. 

Gebtbudb waited. At first patiently, pleasurablj ; her soft glad 
eyes wandering over familiar objects; all diverse, but all covered 
by the misty cloud of her one thought. 

Then she grew restless ; and rose, and walked to and fro over the 
rich carpet, with that pain at the temples and in the knees which 
comes to nervous persons who have waited too long in anxiety 
and suspense. 

Then she became exhausted and weary. All day long she had 
not broken her fast ; she could not eat ; something seemed to choke 
her in the attempt. Sho grew paler and paler, till at last Lady 
Charlotte's increasing alarm took the shape of words, which framed 
themselves into a little plaintive scolding. 

* Now Gertrude, / can see that whatever news Douglas has sent 
you isn't pleasant news ; and I don't want to interfere between man 
and wife, or ask what you don't offer to tell me, though I've becu 
wondering all day what has happened ; and whether he has put his 
money into a lottery, and lost it ; or what ; for I know nothing new 
has happened to Kenneth. Not that Douglas is a likely man to put 
into a lottery, but still, however superior he may be, ho might choose 
the wrong number, you know, and draw a blank, and you would 
have to retrench. Indeed, I onco knew a man (a very clever man 
and a friend of your fatliei-'s) who was quite ruined by putting into 
a lottery. He chose 503, and the winning number was 505 — only 
two off! — so very distressing and provokhig ! However, he taught 
drawing afterwards, in crayons and pastels, and did pretty well, and 
people were very sorry for him. But what I wanted to say was 
this — that you really must eat something, if only a sandwich, or a 
biscuit ; for I am sure Douglas will bo quite vexed when he comes 
in, to see you looking as you do. And you won't be able to talk 
matters over with him, or settle what should be done.' 

The last of these wandering sentences was the one that roused 
Gertrude. True, she would not be able to talk matters over, if she 
felt as faint and exhausted as she did then. She would talk some- 
thing. She rang, and ordored biscuits and wine, and smiled over 
them at her mother, who, still dissatidtied, pulled her ringlet, and 
even bit the end of it, (wliich she only did in great cxticmities,) 
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Barring) ' I nieb you would tdl me, Gertrude : I do so bate 
myBteries.' 

■ So do I, mj little mother ; but tbis ia Doaglaa'a secret, not mine;' 
and with a gentle embrace, Gertrude hushed the querulous little 
womoD. Thon turning witli a sigh to the window, — ' It in getting 
very lute,' she said, ' Douglas must bo dining at his club. Call me 
when he comes, and I will lie down on the sofa meanwhile.' 

The fatigue and agitation of the day, and the nourishment, light 
OS it was, that Gertrute had taken, together with the increasing 
BtillnesB and dimness of all things round her, soon lulled her senses 
into torpor, and suspense was lost in a deep, quiet sleep. 

ILady Charlotte dozed a little too ; hut her fatjgue was less and 
her restlessness greater. She was extremely curious to know what 
had occurred, and was mentally taking an inventory of the objects 
in the room, with a view to a possible auction — if Sir Douglas bad 
indeed ruined himself by stoking his all on a lottery ticket — when 
she heard the rapid wheels of his cab drive up to the house, saw 
him alight, and heard the door of the library open and swing to, m 
he entered that sanctum. 

I^y Charlotte glanced towards her daughter, who was still sleep- 
ing profoundly. It was a pity to wake her. She would go first by hw- 
self and see Sir Douglas, and he could come by and by to Gertrude. 

In pursuance of this resolve, she went gently down the broad stair- 
case; somewhat haunted by recollections of days when Ensebia used 
to Bul down it dressed in very full dress for the opera, outshining 
her hostess sister-in-law alike in the multiplicity of her gowna and 
of her conquests, and preceding Gertrude, more simply attired and 
leaning in dull domesticity on her husband's arm. 

' And now only suppose he u ruined ; it will be worse even than 
Kenneth ! ' thought the perturbed mother, as she pushed the heavy 
green baize door forward, and came into Sir Douglas's presence. 

' Oh, dear ! ' 

That feeble ejaculation was all she could utter, as she stood, 
extremely frightened and perplexed, pulling her long curl to a 
straight lino in her agitation. 
. For it seemed to her that if ever she saw the image of a ruined 

The table was loaded witii parcels, with parchments, with letters ', 
a hatcaso and a swordcase were at one end, and an open paper, 
looking very like a deed, or a lease, or a will, by the heavy ulver 
inkstand at the other. 

Sir Douglas himself, pole aa deatb, except one bright ecariet qwt 
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Bt hia cheekbone, — with a grieved detemiined look on his mouth 
which she had iie?er seen there, hefore, — was ap|iBreiitly giving final 
directions to bis nian of business ; and as tliat person bowed and 
retired, he turned, with what seemed to poor Ladj Charlotte a most 
haughty and nngrj atarc, to sec who was intruding upon liini at tho 
other entrance. 

Her alarm iucreoscd, when with a sudden Jiro in his eyes (looking, 
eLo thought, ' BO like Kenneth I ') lie recognised her, &aA without 
further welcome than — ' Good God, Lady Charlotte ! ' motioned 
her, aa it were, to leave him. 

The fragile widow had a little access of peevish courage at that 
moment, for she thought, if this was tho mood of her daughter's 
husband, be might disturb and -alarm his wife beyond measure. He 
might really mako her quitfl ill after all her fatigue. Hei poor 
tJred Gertrude ! It would be ao very unfair ! 

Lady Charlotte was a weak woman, but what strength she had laj 

in love for her daughter; and though rather afraid of Sir Douglas atoll 

times, she was least afi^d when it was a question of Oertrw^'s v^- 

bemg. Like the lady in the old ballad, who saw the armed Ghost : — 

' LovB^conquered fear,' 

erea in her. She was, besides, rather angij with her stately son- 
in-law for being 'mined,' (which was }aec idie fixe kt the hour,) so 
she wid rerj bravely, ' I do hope, Sir Douglas, before you go up to 
Qertrnde — whatever you have to tell her ' 

But Sir Douglas aid not wait for the end of the sentence. "Ha 
Bud, in a sort of hoarse whisper, ' Is she here 1 ' 

'Of course she is here. Good gracious, you might be sure she 
would come directly ; and what I wanted to beg ' 

Agun Sir Douglas interrupted. He advanced a few steps, aad 
stood close to Lady Charlotte, looking down on her, as she after- 
wards expressed it, ' most inghtfully,' — while tho hot spot vanished 
out of his cheek, and even his lips grew ashy pale. 

' Yon have come to plead for ber? ' he said, !n a low, strange 
tone. ' Do not attempt it. It would be utterly in vain. My resolves 
are taken. Tell Gertrude — tell Lady Boss — that oU b over for ever 
between us. She may rouse me to wrath, she may rouse rae to 
madnett, (and he struck his breast wildly with his clenched hand as 
she spoke), ' but the lost love, and the vanished trust, she will never 
ruse to life again while my lifelaats. Makn no scandal of lamenting 
here, among servants and inferiors. Take her away. Do not speak. 
I will hear nothing. Do not write. I will read no letter that alludes 
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to her. So far as lies in m j power her very naibe (and, thank God, 
it is not a common one) shall never be uttered before me again.' 

He paused, and leaned his hand on the table among those scattered 
papers, to which Ladj Charlotte's terrified and bewildered eyes 
mechanically followed. Then ho resumed, in a stem, unnaturally 
quiet tone, 

* All my arrangements are made. This house will be sold, as 
soon as they can conveniently be carried out. I leave it in a few 
minutes for ever. I have spoken to— to your daughter — ^about 
Neil's holidays at Glenrossie. She will have told you. There is 

war now threatening for England ; and chances ' (of death in 

battle for men desirous to die — was the thought ; but he did not 
give it utterance). He broke suddenly off. 'I must wish you 
&rewell, Lady Charlotte ! I wish you farewell ! ' 

Whether he vanished, or leaped out of the window, or went 
through one of the library doors like any other mortal Christian man. 
Lady Charlotte could never have told to her dying day. Gasping 
with terror and surprise far too real and intense for the little bursts 
of weeping in the embroidered pocket-handkerchief, which were the 
ordinary safety-valves of her emotion ; dimly comprehending that it 
was a dreadful quaiTel between him and Gertrude — not ruin of 
fortune, or rash speculation, that caused this bewildering outburst — 
the poor little woman tottered away, and crept back up the handsome 
staircase desecrated by memories of Eusebia's triumphs, as far as the 
first landing. 

There she sat down to consider what she could possibly do next. 
Was she to wake Gertrude only to tell her all this ? Her tired 
Gertrude, who lay slumbering so softly ? Surely not ! She must 
think; she must reflect; she could not yet even re-enter the 
drawing-room. She ' didn't know what on earth to do.' 

So Lady Charlotte sat on the landing in the half-lit house, lean- 
ing on a great roll of carpeting which was deposited there, ' the 
family being out of town.' And the under-housemaid, passing that 
way, saw the lady sitting thus strangely on the stairs ; and not 
knowing what else to say, asked * if she would like some tea ? ' 
Upon which Lady Charlotte, in an abstracted and despairing sort of 
way, replied, * Oh ! dear no ; never again — n^er /' Which the 
under-housemaid told the housekeeper ; and thereupon the two or 
three servants at the town-house came to quite as rapid, a conclusioii 
as the servants at Glenrossie. ' Sir Douglas had come up to London 
in 8tich a fluster ; and had gone away without even saying good- 
bye to my lady, though she was in the drawing-room ; and my 
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lady's niollicr had been Eecn fitting on the laoillng of the slwre, and 
had said she never would driak toa agaio 1 ' i 

What could that meaa but faniilj' disruption, Eeparatlon, perhaps J 
divorce? I 

And all this while Gertrude Blumbered on. Oh ! how trangtiU I 
and peaceful and cliild-like were those slumbers! Ko naming I 
dream niinp:lcd will) their MiUne^s. She beard no Bound of Iha J 
ruehing train speeding along blank lines, and under dull cchoitig I 
tunnels, in the pale moonlight, to reach the great sea-port of I 
England. No echu of the beating ocean plashing and heaving 
under the dark steamer, whose powerful revolving machinery was to ' 
cany awny that grieving, angry heart, — thnt deceived husband I 
She saw no vision of her Douglas sitting alone on the dim deck, 
leaning over tlie chip's side — 

' Watching the WBves that fled before his fare,' 
and seeing nothing there but his own sorrow, 

She slept : — as children aleep, through a thunderstorm, or witli 
death busy in the house ; all outward things sealed from her per- 
ceptions. Gently barred and shuttered out, — even as the common 
light waa barred by the closing against it of her smooth white eyelids. 

And long after her mother had crept from the Innding, up the 
second short flight of bare uncarpcted steps, into the room she had 
fefl, she still slept on ; I^y Charlotte watching her mean while with 
fear and trembling ; wondering what she should do, and how com-- 
port herself, when Qertrude should open those Bei«ne orbs and ask 
if Dooglas had yet returned ? 



CHAPTEBLIV. 

BOW JOT vANisHja*. 

l^HAT moment came. The sweet eyes alowly lifted thdt long 
curtaining lashes, with the tranaieut bewilderment in them, of one 
who has ^ept in a strange place ; and then the sweet lips smiled, 
and with a look of rest and refreshment in her countenance, she sat 
up and spoke the dreaded words : — ' My darling mother, how fagged 
you look : is it very late? Ii Dougla* eome in t ' 

In a moment more she had started to hor feet ; for Lady Charlotte 
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looked vaguely at her, trembling excessiyely, without attempting to 
answer the question. 

^ Mother, dearest mother, he is come, and you have seen him. 
My foolish Douglas ! Where is he ? Did he frighten you ? Oh I 
it is all so base and bad, I wanted to wait till I had seen him, till 
all was well again, before you were pained by knowing ! Where is 
he ? ' and she passed swi^y to the door as if to go to him. 

Lady Charlotte flung her arms round her daughter. 

^ My darling Gertie, you must take patience ; you must, indeed : 
he wasn't fit to be spoken to : he wasn't really quite in his right 
mind ; he was raving.' 

' Mother — do not detain me — ^I must see my husband ! I had 
rather he struek me dead, than not attempt to meet him now and 
try to convince him of the truth. I know him ! I know him 1 
I know his inmost soul. He will hear me, if he will heai* no one 
else. You don't know what has happened.' 

* (Gertrude, my love, my dearest, — it is of no use— you — ^you 
can't see him — he is gone ! ' 

* Gone where ? Gone, — rather than meet me Gt)ne back to 
Scotland ? ' 

* Oh ! dear me, I'm sure I don't know where he is gone, or what 
he is at I He was quite as wild as Kenneth at Naples, only not so 
rude (but much more dreadful !) and he said all sorts of shocking 
things about wrath, and madness, and not trusting, and never seeing 
you again ; and, that he wouldn't hear me speak of you, — and 
wouldn't read anything written about you, — and that your name 
should never be uttered before him as long as he lived ! ' 

* And you let me sleep on ! ' 

Lady Charlotte scarcely heaid this agonised exclamation, but 
continued hurriedly — 

< And he said this house was to be sold ; and that all his arrange- 
ments were made (whatever that might mean), and that ho had told 
you already about Glenrossie and Neil — and ' 

* Oh, mother ! oh, mother ! oh, hothrr ! ' burst from Gertrude 
in such increasingly wild, hysterical, ascending tones, as thrilled 
through poor Lady Chorlotte's very marrow. 

* You let me sleep on through all, — mother ! How could you let 
me sleep on ? You have destroyed me ! How could you ? how 
could you ? Oh, God ! ' — and she vehemently disengaged herself 
from Lady Charlotte's clinging embrace. 

Then Gertrude had to bear what many persons in the days of 
affliction have to bear, — namely, that in the midst of their great 
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angQish, some keaer anffoiah ftom one tiiey lore or an boinid to 
coDsider, breaks in and daims their attention firom their own iniarf i , 
For Lady Charlotte^ thundentmck at the tone of latter repnan, 
and the gesture that accompanied it, from her erer-loring daogfafter^ 
burst into tears on her own account ; and kept sobbing ont^ — 

* Oh ! dear ! oh, good gracious, G^ertruoel that efor I afaould 
live to hear you speii^ to me in such a voice as that ! yoor own 
mother ! Oh dear me, if your poor father could have lived to hear 
such a thing ! It isn't my fiiult that you've married sndi a violent 
man ; aU such violent men they are ! Kenneth isn't a bit worse in 
reality than Douglas; and Neil — yes, even dear Neil Aot hia 
tempers ! And I did mean to wake you as you bid me ; but he 
alarmed me so, and went away at last like — ^like a flash of ligfatoiqg 
from the sky ! And after all he may come badL again, just as 
oddly ; and you shouldn't speak to me in that way ! Oh ! dear ! 
Oh dear me! Oh!' 

* No ; I ought not You must foigive me, little mother ; don't 
cry any more— -don't; it bewilders me! You do not know what 
has happened.' 

^ Well, what Kcu happened ? ' said Lady Charlotte, drying her 
tears, but still questioning in rather a peevish, querulous manner. 
' You ought to have told me before. I ought to have known. I 
told you this afternoon that you had better tell me.' 

And she gave two or three final little sobs, and then withdrew 
the lace handkerchief and listened. 

' Douglas has been led to believe that I am false at heart — and lor 
Kenneth !' said Gertrude in a low sad voice, not unmixed with scorn. 

^ And how dare he believe any such thing ? Now that is the man 
you thought so clever, Gertie ; and so superior ; and you would 
marry him ; and I told you not to spoil him, and you did spoil him. 
Nothing spoils a man like making him think that he is always in 
the right ; for then ho thinks himself of course in the right when he 
is entirely in the wrong ; and if I were you, instead of grieving * 

' Oh, mother, have pity on me ! Have patience with me. If 
Douglas and I are really parted, I shall die of grief. I can't live 
if he thinks ill of me ! I can't live if I do not see him. Where is 
he gone ? Did he say where ? ' 

' No, Gertie ! He said in his wild way (just like Kenneth), that 
he was " gone for ever ! " But he can't go for ever ; it's all 
nonsense ; and a man caiiHi leave home for ever, all of a sudden in 
that sort of way ; I dare say he only wanted to frighten me. I Vfas 
very much frightened. Now, my darling Gertie,' she added im- 
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patiently, ^ don't stand looking as if you were nothing but a stone 
image ; pray don't ! Shall I ask the housekeeper if slie knows 
where he is gone ? Only you know of course she'll guess there's a 
quarrel.' 

' Oh ! what does that signify ? What does anything signify but 
seeing him ? Let me only see him — and then — come what come may !' 

So saying, Gertrude flung herself on a seat, and covered her face 
with her hands ; while her mother rang the bell in the second 
drawing-room, and summoned the housekeeper to the library. 

The lamps were extinguished there, and die papers and packages 
cleared away. Nothing was visible, when the housekeeper entered 
and set her solitary candle on the high black marble mantelpiece, 
but a little ghastly litter, like a gleaned field by moonlight. 

Lady Charlotte felt exceedingly embarrassed ; it was so difficult 
to tell the servant that her daughter did not know where her 
husband was. At last she framed her question ; with considerable 
circumlocution, and not without allusion to Sir Douglas's 'hasty 
temper.' 

The housekeeper's own temper did not seem to be in a very 
favourable state, for she answered rather tartly that she 'didn't 
know nothing,' except that Sir Douglas had told her her services 
were not required after her month was up, ' which was sudden 
enough, considering ; ' but as she understood the house was to be 
sold, there was no help for that. And as to where he was gone, 
she didn't know that, either, for certain, but he had been at the 
Horse Guards, ' unceasin,' the last two days, his man said ; and 
she understood from the same authority, that he was ' proceedin' to 
the seat of war,' which, Lady Charlotte knew as well as she did, 
was * somewhercs in the Crimera.' Ho was gone by express train 
that evening ; and she hoped my lady would not be oflfended, but 
she had orders to show the house for selling or letting as soon as it 
could be got ready, and it must be left empty. 

All in a very curt, abrupt, displeased manner, as became a house- 
keeper who comprehended that her 'services were no longer 
required,' because her master had quarrelled with his wife. 

Lady Charlotte returned to Gertrude. She stammered out the 
evil news, looking fearfully in her daughter's face, as if expecting 
further reproaches. 

But Gertrude only gave a low moan, and then, kissing her cheek, 
bade her go to rest. 

* And you, child ? and you, my Gertie ? ' 

' I will come when I have written to Lorimer Boyd at Vienna.' 
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OHAPTEB LY. 

LOBIMBB BOTD. 

Whkn Lorimer Bojd got that letter, he behaved exactly like Sir 
Patrick Spena in the old Scotch ballad, when the king sends him 
the oommisdon that drowns him and his companions (ships being as 
ill-built apparcnUj in those dajs as in our own). 

* The first line that Sir Patrick read 
A loud laugh langhM he ; 
The second line that Sir Patrick read 
The tear blinded his 'ee.' 

Yes, Lorimer Bojd laughed hysterically, like a foolish school- 
girl. Here was this woman, this angel (for, though he nerer 
breathed it to mortal man, that was Lorimer's private estimation of 
Gertrude Skiflon), not only not valued to the extent of her deserts, 
but actually thrown off, discarded, suspected, contemned, by the man 
who had had the Buprcme good fortune to win her affections and 
marry her. Do hearts go blind, like eyes? and can they be 
couched, as of a cataract,— of that hard horny veil which grows and 
grows between them and the clear light of Heaven, obscuring all 
judgment, and making them walk to the pit and the precipice 
as though they were following the open road of natural life ? 

That Douglas should behave thus ! Douglab ! 

But what was the use of pondering and pausing over that ? Did 
not the letter tell him that it was so ; and did not that letter — from 
her for whom Lorimer could have died — ^beseech his intervention, in 
order to communicate the real facts to him for whom Gertrudo 
would have died ; and so set all well again between that blind heart, 
and the heart that was beating and bleeding for grief, in that fair 
woman's bosom ? 

Li one thing more Lorimer copied the conduct of gallant Sir 
Patrick Spens. He instantly set about the task proposed to him, 
whether his own suffering might be involved in it or not. 

While Gertrude was yet anxiously hoping a reply to her letter 
— ^promising that Lorimer would write those explanations to Sir 
Douglas which she had failed to moke — ^Lorimer himself stood 
before her! 

In her surprise, in her thankful gladness to see him — bitter ai it 
was to be better believed by her old tried friend than by ber 
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husband— she extended both hands eagerly towards him and iiith 
a little sharp cry burst into tears. 

The pulse in Lorimer's brain and heart throbbed loud and hard. 
Her tears thrilled through him. Sudden memories of her grievous 
weeping by the dead father she had so loved, whom ho had been so 
kind to, came over him. Tears shed in girlhood, when she was 
free — fi^ee to marry whom she pleased ; Lorimer himself or any 
other man ! 

He stood mute, gazing at her ; and then gave a hurried, hesi- 
tating greeting, a little more formal than usual. His longing was 
so great to take her madly in his arms, that he dared not touch her 
hand. 

' Your letter — surprised me,' he said in a thick suffocated voice^ 
as he sat down. 

* Yes,' she said faintly, in reply. 

^ I am here to do your bidding. I have leave from my post, in 
spite of this busy, warlike, threatening time. I shall be in London 
quite long enough to get Douglas's reply.' 

'Yes.' 

* I would go to him, if you wished it.' 
She shook her head. 

' It would bo pleasanter — less painful, I mean to Aim, — to read .a 
letter, than to be spoken to on such a subject— even by — so good 
and true a friend as you have always been to both of us.' 

She spoke with increasing agitation at every word; pausing; 
looking down. 

Then suddenly those unequalled eyes looked up and met his own. 

' Oh ! Lorimer Boyd, I feel so ashamed ! And yet, you know-— 
you know^ I ought not. You know how I have loved my husband 
from first to last From the day when he was a mere heroic vision, 
whom you taught me to admire, to the days when I knew him — and 
he loved me ! ' 

' Taught her' to love him ! Alas, yes ; no doubt Lorimer him- 
self had first turned the young girl's fancy to the ideal of love and 
bravery he had described to her. He had taught her (even while 
listening to his faithful ungainly self) to picture the stately High- 
land boy, sighing in his alien home; the youth, beloved and 
admired, petting and caressing first his brother and then his 
brother's son ; the soldier of after-life, treading fields of glory where 
battles were lost and won. 

Lorimer himself had ' taught her' to love Douglas ! Would he 
unteach her now, if that were possible? No. The double faith to 
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both was well kept; though neither could efer know the eoit. 
Blind-hearted friend — Bweet dream of perfect womanhood— eoine 
together again, and be happy once mpre, if the old tnie comnde 
through life can serve you to that end. 

Every day to Lady Charlotte's little decorated drawing-room — 
every evening, and most mornings, came the familiar step and 
welcome face. He soothed and occupied those feverish hours 
of Gertrude's. He read to her. Ah ! how his voice, — deep, aweely 
and melodious, — ^reading passages from favourate authors, — re- 
minded her, also, of the first sorrow of her life, the illness and death 
of her father! How thankful she had felt to him then; how 
thankful she felt to him now. How her heart went out to him, the 
day Neil went back to Eton, and she saw the tears stand in 
his eyes, holding the unconscious boy's hand in his own ; looking at 
the fair open brow and candid eyes, shadowed by the dark cluster- 
ing curls, so like her Douglas ! Yes, Boyd was a real fn&id, and 
would help her if he could. 

If he could. 

But the day came when, from the hard camp-life of mismanaged 
preparations for war in far distant Crimea, a brief stem letter 
arrived from Sir Douglas Boss to Lorimer Boyd, returning him 
his own, and stating that he had perceived, on glancing at the 
first few lines, that his old friend and companion had touched 
on a topic of which no man could be the judge but himself, 
and which neither man nor woman should ever moot with him 
again. That he besought him — by all the tender regard they 
had had for each other from boyhood to the present hour — 
not to break friendship by recurring to it in any way or at 
any time. That occasional letters from Boyd would be the 
greatest comfort he could hope for on this side of the grave, but 
if that one forbidden subject were alluded to. Sir Douglas would 
not read them. 

And so that other dream of hope ended ! And all the comfort 
Lorimer could give, was that, being innocent, the day would surely 
come when Gertrude would be cleared. That there was nothing so 
suicidal as hypocrisy; or so short-lived as the bubble blown by 
lying lips to glitter with many-changing colours in the light of day. 
Lorimer built on some catastrophe to Frcre and Alice more than on 
any effort of Gertrude's. But all trace of Frere was lost again ; and 
what consolation could Gertrude receive from such dreams, when at 
any moment the precious life might be risked and lost — iloaror than 
her own ? Her Douglas dying — if he died — fnr away and un- 
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recoDciled, was the hauuting thought, the worm that gnawed her 
heart awa^. 

Etcfj day she pined more and more, and altered more and more 
in looks ; iuaomucb that ehe herself, one twilight eTening, passmg 
near her own bust executed by Macdonald of Borne, and lit at that 
moment bjr the soft misty glow which marka the impeded sunset of 
a London drawing-room, paused and aighed, and said to heraelf, 
'"Waslererlikethat?' 

The deep-lidded, calm eyes — which no other modem Bcidptor has 
ever given with such life-like grace and truth — the gentle youthful 
smile of the mouth — all seemed to mock her with their beauty ; and, 
aa the brief rose-tint vanished from the marble in the deepening 
grey of evening, to say to her, — ' Pine and fade, pine and fade, for 
love and joy are gone for ever 1 ' 



CHAPTEK LVI. 

A SSPAHATBD WIPE. 

If the thought of distant Douglas was the worm that gnawed the 
heart of Gertrude, the worm that gnawed Lady Charlotte's was 
what she termed ' her daaghter's position.' 

For it had flown like wild-fire round the lown.firet in Edinburgh, 
and then in London, that young Lady Ross and her elderly husbuid 
had separated. ' A most shocking story, my dear,' with many 
shakes of the head. 

' All the accidents were against her,' her complMning parent 
declared. 

Even an event which at first sight seemed a relief, the departure 
of Kenneth and Eusebia, had an evil result. For neither did that 
erratic couple depart together. Eusebia, aflcr the most violent and 
frantic denunciations of Gertrude, whom she had accused of fint 
seducing Kenneth from her, and then getting his uncle to forbid 
him the house, — declared that she neitlier could nor would livo at 
Torriebum. She would return to Spain ; she would be free. 

"Packing therefore into their multifarious eases al! the glittering 
jewels (paid and unpaid) which she bad accumutaled since her 
marriage ; all the flashing funs, and fringed skirls, and black and 
white blonde, and Parisian patterns, which formed her study from 
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mornmg to night ; she set forth, ns tlio Iiousekeeper e 
' witliout sojing wiih jour leave or by your leaTe." 

She never cveu ioquiivd wbat was to beuoine of 1 
to say fnrewell to Kciuipth. 

doubl J etinged at finding thkt bj ■ singnkr ctunoideooe Hiitritu of 
Crugtevar had alw dtmen this eqi«cUl tinw br a tartan tov, 
resotvcd to quit a aeeoa m bitter to him aa Tomebom had Moomat 
and abo to betake hinia^ to Granada, — wliether fat Tengeaneo or 
i«-Doion he hinaelf covld not bare told. 

Pale Effie, with her large lonng eyes, entreated to g« iri& hiia, 
but in Tain. He wonld return for her. She mut be patiffit Btw 
most go and Btay a little while with hia mother. She mart ba a 
good ^A : he couldn't be troubled with her juat then. 

With all ibew arraogemeDta or diBarrangemeuta, Qertntde had 
certainly nothing to do j but the woiid told a Terj diffijreat 
■toi;. She was a wily proSijrato woman ; her husband had 
renounced her ; she had broken fiuaebia's heart, and divided Ken- 
neth and his once attached uucle for ever. Uost of the ladies had 
' foreseeo what it must come to.' They could not think of leaving 
their cards at the house. Thej wondered Lady Charlotte should 
rentore to force her daughter on society. They really pitied her 
forbeingLody Bass's mother; they believed she had been a decently 
conducted wife herself; though an utter idiot, and of coutoe quite 
an unfit guide for a person of young I^dy Boss's propensities. 

Some of them ' dtd hear ' that Sir Douglas was taking proceed- 
ings for a divorce; but the difSculty was that he did not wish to 
ruin the young man Kenneth Ross, (who, indeed, had been ' more 
unned agunst than sinning,') and that there was very great 
reluctance on the port of certain witnesses to come forward. 

Sir Douglas's sister, for instance, was a very strict, pious, and 
modest young person, and she had openly declared she would sooner 
die than be questioned and cross- questioned la a court of justice. 

It was a lamentable bu^ness altogether, and quite disgraceful. 

Lody Charlotte, on the other hand, thought her poor Gertrude 
abominably ill-used iu not being worshipped as a saint, and shrined 
OB a martyr; besides being asked out every evening bythecrSin« 
d« la ertint of society. She was for ever wailing and lamenting 
about some call not made, some card not sent in, some nideuesa 
o&red, or supposed to be offered. She thought the Queen ought 
pwsonally to interfere for the protection of her daughter. She 
wMTied poor Gcrtrudo to death by little whimperings, and petitions 
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to ' go this oDCe, just to aliow joq ore asked,' wben Bome more than 
usually important occasion arose. To all pleadings that it was dis- 
tasteful, unDccessurj, onil that even vcrc all other circumstances 
happj', tlic absenee of the soldier-husband in a life of privatioD and 
danger, was surely excuse enough for not mingling with general 
society,— Lndy Charlotte hiul her eounler-arpimcnts. It would not 
have sigiiitiod ' if nothing hnd happened — if nothing had been said ;' 
'it v/oB not for gaiety,' it vros to uphold her; and she ouffftt to 
consider that it wasn't only hci^iclf, it was Lady Charlotte, — it was 
the family,— that hnd to bear the disgrace. 

When Mrs. Crcgan endeavoured to console her by saying, • I 
don't believe any one of these women believe a single word oif the 
stories ogninst Lady Hoss, or think tho least ill of her in their 
secret hearts ; but I do believe there are plenty of them who are 
delighted to prttetid that they think ill of her,' — poor Ludy Char- 
lotte confusedly declared that that was exactly what pained her. 

' I wouldn't mind if Gertrude was rtally bad ; I mean I should 
think it quite fair; though of course 1 suppose I should be vexed, 
bemg my own child. But when I know her to be so good, and they 
are all so violent and unreasonable^the Rosses of Glenrossie — I do 
really think the Queen ought to do something; and you sec she 
docs nothing, and there is no justice anywhere. I deelore I think 
the people that abuse Gertrude ought to be punished. I know that 
tradesmen can't say things, and why should ladies? I mean that 
they can prosecute each other (tradesmen), because I had once a 
butcher who prosecuted the miller who served Mr. Skiflon's fiither 
with Hour: he ]>rosecuted for being called " a false-weighted rascal;" 
and I should like to know if that is as had as the things they say 
of Gertrude ? And thero is my cousin. Lady Clochnahcn ! but I've 
written to Lorimer about dial. It is too bad — really too bad — Hnd 
enough to break one's heart.' 

Mrs. Cregan sighed compassionately. ' Well,' she said, * I love 
my own girl as dearly, I think, as mother can luve a child. But I 
declare that if I knew her to be virtuous, I should care no more fur 
the insolence and slanders of these jealous, worldly, scandal loving 
women, than I should care for the hail that pattered down on the 
skylight of the house she was living in.' 

' Ai 1 Mrs, Crcgan, but you haven't been tried, and you don't 
know what it is ! So proud as I was of my Gertie I But I've 
written to Lorimer about the Clocbnabcus ; that's one comfort.' 

It seemed a very slender comfort, for Lady Charlotte continued to 
apply her handkerchief to her eyes, and murmur to berM^ ; thongh 
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she had a strong and not misplaced confidence that Lorimer would 
rehuko his mother for ' speaking ill of Gertrude, and refusing to call, 
and all that' 

' I shouldn't wonder if he made her call — spiteful and hitter as 
she is, all hecause dear Gertie once said to her, ** This is worse than 
rude, it is cruel," — when she snuhhed Mrs. Eoss-Heaton ! I hope 
he'll make her call.' 

Poor Lady Charlotte ! why it should he a satisfaction to compel 
a visit from one ' spiteful and hitter,' and unwilling, — ^let the great 
world of mysteries declare ! 

But Lorimer had written, sternly and somewhat too contemptu- 
ously, on the suhject to his mother. 

His mother did not answer him. The answer, such as it was, 
came from the ' Earl/ and was worthy of the hand that penned it 



CHAPTER LVII. 

SITTINO IN JUDGMENT. 

* My deab Lobimrb, — My mother put your letter into my hands. 
I don't often write, hut as she requested me to do so on this — I 
must say disgraceful — business, I do so ; and add my own opinion. 

* You will bear in mind the point de depart whence she views 
this affair (very different from your own manQre de voir). She 
considers Lady Koss an artful woman, who, after encouraging and 
having a liaison with a great blackguard (Kenneth Boss), and God 
knows how many more besides, inveigles you yourself into a similar 
situation. You were in and out of Lady Charlotte's house like a 
tame dog when last you were in England; and though, from the 
bad company Lady Ross has kept generally, both at Naples and in 
Scotland, a liaison and intimacy with you would rather raise her 
character than injure it, in the estimation of the world ; and though 
I presume you wiU insist that the lady has not infringed the seventh 
commandment, — ^yet my mother feels she has a legitimate right to 
be astonished at your proposing a visit from hn* under the circum- 
stances. 

' She has never doubted but that your remaining unmarried is 
consequent on some former disappointment with regard to this 
woman ; whose not very prudent saymgs, both to and of my mother, 
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are probablj unknown to jou. My mulhcr hu nothing to go upoo, 
to believe in the absence of her criminality ; and she considers your 
own real happiness (which could only be consulted by tnarriege) 
marred by this entanglement. She now puts it to joa : Do you, 
in proposing this concession of a visit to Lady BoBS,^intend to 
many i Yon cannot eipect her to call while yovr own intimacy 
in that quarter subsists. You do not, for your own character's 
sake, contempleto, if you marry, continuing to see I^dy Boss? 
Still less I presume of exacting from your future wife that Ae 
should visit her? No girl worthy your seeking would accept 
you on such terms. Tho world would not understand it / 
would not. 

' My mother's calling, of coutse, would be an ieleUant teatimany 
in lisdy Boss's favour, and she has no objection to fulfil your object. 
But we both feel that had there been no auch iotima<gr between you 
and Lady B., you never could have wished any female members of 
your family to continue her acquaintance. You would make dq 
eicusea for her : you would simply think what tbb wobu) tlunlu ; 
and the opinion of the world is what you have chiefly to bear in 
mind. Society will of course place her higher the day after IiASy 
Clochnabbn has called, than she haa stood amce her aeparatiom 
from her husband ; but roj mother vrill be more easily placated aad 
managed, if she thinks, for tho attainment of the object you have in 
view, you don't go beyond what is absolutely reqwred. None of na 
would approve of thaL Thx vtosld would not. If she calls once, 
she considers that vrill be sufficient. 

' I won't give way to the apprehenuon that my letter can annoy 
you,orthat UiereisanythiDginitdistastefultoyoutoread. Ihope 
you consider me a privileged person. 

' Where my mother gela all tho goesip from about Lady B,, I 
can't guess. Mother H., I should think: only I doubt her being 
so well informed. 

' Do not think me pedant, or dry; I enter, on the contrary, into 
your present feelings, but I think a year hence you will change your 
views as to tho propriety of the step which my mother is ready to 
take, on tlie exprat undemanding already set forth in my 
letter; and I think you have (or rather Lady BoM haa) no 
right not to be satisfied with the conditions. You have nothing 
to answer for, if her character is tmuted. The evil was done 
before yovr time. 

' I once more assure you I hare no intention to hurt your feelings 
by these obunrations. I speak my mind as a looker-on, and as a 
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man who has been, many years since, himself on the verge of miAing 
irrocorerable sacrifices, and who now only feels thankful that he was 
suffered to escape. 

< Year affectionate Brother, 

* Clochnabbn.' 

That Lorimer read this letter through without grinding it under 
his heel like Kenneth, speaks much for his natural or acquired 
patience. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE WOBLD AS IT IS. 

But Lorimer did not answer very patiently. The grim smile of 
scorn faded from his lip, only to give place to a gloomy frown ; and 
as he drew near to his writing-table, preparatory to answering that 
ill-judged missive, he struck his clenched hand on the unconscious 
paper before covering it with the rapid scrawl which disturbed Lord 
Clochnaben's late breakfast a day or two afterwards. 

* My dear Richard, — That you write, as you say, by my 
mother's dictation — and report, by her desire, the comments she has 
tliought fit to make on my attempt at arguing on the moral culpa- 
bility of her conduct to her cousin, Lady Charlotte's daughter — 
secures you a reply which, under other circumstances, I should 
probably refuse to make to such a letter as you have ventured to 
send me. 

* I need scarcely say, for the information either of yourself or my 
motlier, that it b not / who set a value on such visits as I counselled 
my mother to pay, — or who considers Lady Ross's welfare dependent 
on the notice of persons of her own sex, probably infinitely her 
inferiors in many of the qualities which should most be desired ia 
woman. 

* AMien I see the sort of women who mingle freely, and receive 
liberal welcome, in what is called * the first society in the land ' — 
when I reflect on the lives which to my knowlcge some of them have 
led, and which would, in my opinion, render them utterly unfit to 
bo Lady Ross's companions, instead of its being a favour that they 
should visit her ; when I consider the soit of hap-hazard that governs 
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eren court iDvit&tions ; tho gouip, the prejudice, the cant, the ud- 
tnttb, the wuitofall justice, the disbeliefin all virtue, the disregard of 
alt thiDgg right, and the indifference to all things wrong (so long as 
ihey aro not found out) which exist in a certain set who nevertheless 
presume to judge and condemn their betters; when I hear them declare 
that they ' would not for worlds' visit Ladj So-and-So, and in the 
same breath entreat a friend to procure them an invitation to the house 
of another more luckj' acquaintance, who nevertheless passes her 
time less with tho cardinal Tirtucs than the seven deadly sins ; — I 
could almost laugh at poor Ladj Charlotte's Buziotj as to Low hei 
daughter is received ! As a clever old friend once Kud to me, ' It 
woiud be a &rce — if it were not a tragedy ' — to see the fate of the 
pure and noble, sivayed (as far at least aa worldly circumstances go) 
bj the impure and ignoble ; and to see oven the better sort of women 
eagerly listening to the latter, and believing them, instead of attempt- 
ing to sift truth irom falsehood on their own judgment. 

' It is true that ours is a " fast " day, and England, boastfiil as 
she always is about everything, has ceased to boast continually of her 
superior virtue, as slie used to do (wincing a little, probably, at the 
retort which foreign natious might make on the subject). She is 
content to admit that chance and certain commercial considerations 
run through that, as through every other channel of interest belong- 
ing to her. The ups and downs, and apparent inequalities of justice, 
do not trouble her, nor the agreeable certainty — 



'It b a hollow world, full of echoes; some call, and others listen ; 
and then like the pigs in Scripture, they all run violently dawn a 
steep place, — and ore choked with their own lies I 

' As to you, my dear Richard, and your comments on my " tamo 
doggiahnees " in Lady Charlotte's house, I advise you to beware of 
again touching on that subject. If you cannot believe in virtue, at 
least keep jour incredulity to yourself. I remember you always had 
a mania for parting supposed lovers; as some old dowagers have a 
mania for bringing them together. I Lave not forgotten, — when we 
were both at college, — and a youth who bad become entangled by a 
boyish passion, in a fit of mingled satiety and remorse left the com- 
panion he was with in the dead of night without farewell or warning, 
— to learn from the lesson which the desolation of next morning 
mi^t teach, what such entanglements are worth; the alacrity with 
which yon undertook to reason her out of ' 
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nnd the pleasure it seemed to you to cut the slender thread of i 
hope on that subject. Nor, in after-life, when a weak and profligftto 
fricud of matnrer age h&d squabbled with a dancer who made a fbd 
of him, how ingeniously yoQ planned to crash the girl, and free him 
whether he wished it or no ; how screnelj yaa boosted that jou 
would work hard to make her uem meidj ttHt-iniaeKtei ; and d»- 
libentelf planned " to atarre bar oat " bj perana&ig the MMpTMoris 
of the theatre not to engage her, oa the threat of getting ber tuved, 

'Do not, I prajr, exert joor talenlain the oaie of I^j Boas and 
mpiaV. Be aati^ed that nolhiDg oan unite oa, and tint nodui^ 
ahall part ns. Endearonr to buine fbr wee, in spite of die 
experience of your own and otiter lirea, that thoe auqr he andi 
a thing as a <rittaoQ> woman in the werid> and a nm frindah^ ; 
cTen if that virtaena woman'a nam* be the theme (ff Ijiog gooaip in 
the mouths of fools. 

' As to my mother, tell her (Aw firom me — and Ood fergiro me if 
I word it too harehlj : — That admitting, as of course 1 do admit, 
that she baa the strictest views of female morality, and generally acts 
npon them, I consider it not only an error of judgment, but a crivu, 
in thia particular case, to aid in tormenting and insulting a defence- 
lees andsorrowful woman, by appeorieg to confirm the evil judgment 
of atrangen; when, in the depths of her own heart, she knows that 
she does not and cannot believe Lady Ross (o have been an unchaste 
wife, but is avenging a dislike and resentment grounded on a totally 
different cause ; and is, in fact, as Mrs. Cregan says of many of her 
fE»hionabIo friends, " glad to pretend to think ill of Gertrude " — 
to punish her for offence ^ven (how invotuntanly !) in more for- 
tunate days. 

■ I have written to you at length on this subject, because I never 
intend to touch upon it again, nor to read anything you may write 
npon it If my mother does not choose to humour poor Lady 
Charlotte's nervous &nciea, by calling on I«dy Boss ; or choosea 
(as you pompously put it) to make but a single visit, in God's name 
\ei, her stay avray. But lot her clearly understand, as regards me, 
that I discussed Lady Charlotte's wishes because I thought it right ; 
and whether I marry next week, or die a bachelor, that fact lias no 
sort of connexion with my settled and unalterable opinion of what it 
would he proper for her to do. 

' And let her also be assured, that If I ever do marry, I should 
have no dearer wish at heart than that Gertrude Ross should approve 
my choice, and remain to her life's end my wife's intimate companion 
and boaom friend. Your affectionate brother, ' LomuRB.' 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

THE WICKSD LIFE THAT OBBTBUDB LED, AND THE WICKED 
LOVE-LETTERS THEY WBOTE BACH OTHER. 

The first bitter blow, and tho first paDg of miserable disappointment 
in the apparent impossibility of present explanation with Sir Douglas, 
were over. He lived in the centre of those scenes of military 
sufiering and proud English endurance, which have made tho war of 
the Crimea Uie most memorable of all modem events. Lorimer 
Boyd returned to his post at Vienna ; and Gertrude continued to 
reside in the decorated little home, which poor Lady Charlotte, when 
eulogizing it in former years, declared had belonged to ^ a bachelor 
of the other sex.' 

Placed in what might be termed affluent circumstances, both by 
the generous directions of Sir Douglas and her own inheritance — 
Gertrude employed her time and thoughts as best she might in 
relieving the miseries of others. True, there was little ostentation 
or publicity in what she did. Her name headed no list of sub- 
scribers ; was conspicuous in no prospectus ; made itself the chief of 
no ' movement ' of real or imaginary reform. She did not even 
bind herself by a sort of nun's vow not to shop on Saturdays, 
and register the vow in the newspapers for fear of backsliding. 

But all that others did who were much talked about, she did and 
was not talked about. 

Those general plans of the gentle and charitable for emigration 
and education ; for help to the helpless, and succour to the sick ; 
found her ready with heart and hand, and liberal purse. Often had 
she preceded, with steady work and entire success, in schemes 
of usefulness where afterwards a procession of fair fellow-labourers 
followed; blowing shawms and trumpets in praise of their own 
goodness, and assuming to be pioneers in that path of progress 
where she had previously passed alone, without a record, and with- 
out a boast. 

Often the meek sad mouth could scarce forbear a melancholy 
smile, when some one put before her the advantage of plans 
which she herself had sketched out and set on foot; and gave 
the credit of originating them to some brilliant Lady Bountiful 
of the hour, who was marshalling her forces under silken banners 
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inscribed with her own tiamo, and sweeping with them over thi 
traces of Gertrude's eierlions, as tbc waves sweep over the sand. 

Itut et«adilj and onlmly she pursued the road that ted to Aa 
only fountaia of content her grieTed and restless heart oould know, 
' "VShOTi the ear beard her, it blessed her; ' but nbe was heard and 
blessed, not at meetings of animated, fail v- dressed, luxurious 
women, ieaning UDoag cinhioDS of embio>d««d silk, and aettiiiE 
down their pormMn tewmps on iahud Ublea — but in the diamal and 
dank dwellings of &e poor ; bj the beds of groaning inmates of 
boepitals ; in the daik nig^t of the despairing and Mien ; or amonff 
muling diildren of eril parent^ whoee infiuicy, muuded, would 
be bnt a hitter prebee to a bitterer maturity. 

Therewasnokckofnewsof herhDaband tosatis^thaoolTOtlMC 
craving her heart admitted. ^All ^at he did, and how he looked, 
and how nobly he bon the miaerdi^ ootward and riable aufiniag 
wluch BO many bore likewise hcnleallj around him, waa easy to 
learn and to hear. Only the inner thought — the dear and blessed 
commujiion of soul to soul in letters of husband and wife — that was 
a dark want in her life, and kept her pinched and wan in 
oonntenanoe, and starved at heart, 

Lorimer constantly wrote from Tienns, and his letters were her 
chief comfort. He did not dwell on the one topic that was for ever 
nppeimost in her mind ; he rather sought to draw her from it to 
general and wider interests. The world slandered her for his sake, 
as it had slandered her for Kenneth's sake; but sbe neither knew, 
nor would have heeded it if known. It remained for Lady Charlotte 
to fume and fret over these injustices. Those who are enduring a 
great sorrow are very insensible to mortification. 

But in vain did poor Lady Charlotte, — on being told by some 
emel gosup Uiat her cousin the Dowager had said sue believed ' an 
infitmoDS correspondence' was still carried on between her son 
Lorimer and ' that bad young creature. Lady Boss,' — declare, with 
many tears and agitated pulls at ber curl, that they were ' qoite 
haimleas letters, full of different things that didn't signify.' Her 
declaration went for nothing ; though in truth tho letters of this 
wicked couple were all much in the style of tho samples that follow. 
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CHAPTEE LX. 

AM DfirAUOUS COBOESPONDBNGE. 

' Vienna. 
'My dear Obbtbude, — I waited at Dover, feftriog to mUs mj 
letters. Douglas is well. Tho mismanagemeDt of Bupplies is 
fearful : &ai tbe horrid red-tape-bm, that prevents the rectification 
evcD of mistakea, — in time to save falnable liveB, or relieve miserable 
sufiering, — is perfectly marvellous ! He protests against thiacriniiD&l 
folly vith all tho eamestncas of hia nature, and his energy and 
habit of methodical arrangement have been of use. But he writes 
to me, sadly: — "I wish wo may not begin by a great disaster; 
though it is something to know that no amount of disaster will dia- 
counige English soldiers." 

' I passed through Paris on my way here. All as usual. No 
one would gucsa aught was going on anywhere that was tragedy 
iostead of force, except for tbe model wooden " but for soldiers," 
erected in tbe Tuilerics garden. That stands like the skull-cup at 
Byron's wassail festivals, a warning image in the midst of tho daily 
route of pleasure. 

' I employed my day at Dover in riding over to Wolmer, to see 
the great Duke's nest. The housekeeper told me she had lived 
with the Duke twenty years ; but she looked like the good fairy or 
witch in a pantomime, always acted by a young girl. She professed 
unbounded admiration for her master, and stud she " nearly fainted " 
the other day, from listening to abuse of him from some blackguard 
visitor at Walmer. She was " to that degree flurried, that she was 
obliged to go and sit on one of the cannon in the front garden, and 
walk on the bastion to recover herself; besides havittg the gentltman 
turned out " (a measure which should at once have rcBtored her to 
composure). 

' Here all is (outwardly) as careless as in Paris. Mrs. Cregan 
dined at Esterhazy's the other day : Gortachakoff, Manteuffel, 
Alrenslcben, Figuelmont, Stackolbergh, and others present. Gort- 
achakoff affected a sort of jocund pleasantry and careless good 
fellowship, painful and unnatural ; remiuding one of the stories of 
Frenchmen in the Bevolution, who rouged and sat down to play 
at cords, till tbe cart came to take them to be guillotined. Not that 
uiy ill &te, beyond ^ure, con awake the amirking Buwan; but 
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because of the striking contrast between heavy events and light be* 
haviour. ManteuiSel was grave and grim. 

^ Abbas Pasha is dead. The chief delight of Abbas, when inva- 
lided, was to be drawn about in a wheeled chair by six of his prime 
ministers, harnessed very literally ** to the car of state." Conceive 
our English Cabinet occupied in so practical a mode of showing 
their devotion to their sovereign ! 

^The Austrian Government have quartered the troops com- 
fortably in the chauteaux of the nobility. No one dares to 
complain. I saw one of the ousted aristocrats yesterday, mar- 
muring gently, like a sea-shell put on dry sand, at having no house 
to go to. 

' I saw also a humbler sorrow ; at the door of Great Gothic St. 
Stephen's, a little weeping raw recruit parting with a little weeping 
sacristan, looking very lank and mouniful in his black gown, and 
both their arms twined round each other's neck. As they stood there 
and my eye measured that small patch and blot of human sorrow 
against the great height of the solid church, rising up into the cold 
grey sky as if it never could foil into ruins, my pity departed, and 
I asked myself if any one s misery — mine, theirs, or any other — 
could possibly signify. 

' You see I am getting bitter. Nothing tries the amiable spirit 
like isolation. It is easy to pray in the temple ; but it requires a 
saint to pray in the wilderness. 

* I ought to be quite cheerful. My last volume of poems was a 
great success. I am constantly solicited to send my " autograph ** 
to persons I do not know. They send me postage stamps — accord- 
ing to the old nurse's saying, " a penny for your thoughts ;" but 
why, because I can write poetry, should I be set to write copies ? 
A beautiful young American lady (at least she tolls me she is young 
and beautiful) has written for a lock of my hair. I answci*ed that 
I hoped she would not think me selfish, but tliough I had read in 
my early lessons the urgent and hopeiul line — 

** Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store," 

Heaven had not so blessed my store as to stock me with superfluous 
hair ; in fact, that I was getting rather bald. I hope this may 
moderate her enthusiasm ; but there is no saying. 

* Write mo of your health. Kemember me to Lady Chariotte. 
In spite of the excitement here, in spite of wars nnd rumours of 
wars, I feel as if nothing on earth were of importance. The Aus- 
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trians hate us ; the Russians hope to outwit us. All is flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, and I care for nothing but music and rest. 

* Ever yours, 

^LoBiMEB Boyd.' 

Gertrude's answer was more earnest, if not more cheerful. She 
wondered, in the midst of her own sorrow, at the gloom of his spirit 
He seemed to her to have so much that should make life easy. The 
interest of a career; no actual grief; the sure prospect of title and 
fortune. So we judge the outside appearance of the lives even of 
those we love, — ^the painted porcelain of the cup, which holds, it 
may be, a most bitter draught. That for years his cup had been 
bitter on her account, and that now daily and hourly he felt only a 
different bitterness in that gnawing of the heart that comes when 
those who are deeply beloved suffer, and we cannot aid them, and 
those we have made demigods of (as he had made of his boyhood's 
friend. Sir Douglas,) do something that utterly disenchants us, — all 
this was a sealed book to Gertrude. 

* Dbab Lobimbb Boyd,' she wrote — * I am as well as I can ex- 
pect to be under the wearing pressure of continual anxiety ; and my 
dearest mother, I think, frets less about me than she did, and looks 
to some possible explanation at some time or other, which is a 
great relief, as her sorrow vexed me so terribly. 

* I am occupied from morning to night — I humbly hope usefully 
occupied — and I strive not to dream waking dreams, or let my 
thoughts depress my nerves as they used to do. Neil is well and 
happy at Eton, and looking forward to his holidays at Glenrossie 
with such joy, that I trust the very necessity of seeming to share it 
will enable me to bear the going there under such different, such 
painful circumstances I Let me be thankful that at least I shall be 
with him, 

' I was much interested in all you told me, but sorry to see the 
'' gloom-days," as we used to call them, have come back to haunt 
you. As to this war and its causes, and the chances of its continu- 
ance, I will not fear. When I see how completely and nearly 
equally men's opinions are divided on great questions ; men of the 
same average calibre of intellect, of the same class of interests, 
under the influence of the same habits and opportunities for judg- 
ment, — I feel that nothing can be done so rapidly either for good or 
evil, as would suffice to satisfy an enthusiast, or create rational 
terror. I believe God left that balance of opinion, lest, in our 
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world of resUesanesB and yanity of power, there should be a per- 
petual succession of violent changes. 

' We ebb and flow with a tide> and whether the waves oome in witli 
a roar or a creep, they dash to nearly the same distance. Only one 
thing shines clear as the light to me — that those who are bom to a 
certain position, or who are gifted with certain talents, are bound to 
exert themselves for what tiiey conceive to be the general good. 
according to their honest opinion, whether that bo to stay or to fmr^ 
toard the work in hand. No man has a right, in a position either 
hereditary or obtained, which places him a little above his fcllowsy 
with leisure to gaze on the pers[>ective of their destiny, sluggishly 
to turn his head away from his appointed task — a task which by 
circumstances he is as much bom to, as the labourer's son to the 
plough. 

' I have heard women say that they did not comprehend the 
feeling of patriotism ; I think I do, not so much for my country as 
for my countrymen, I believe in the full measure of good which 
might be done ; I believe in the full value of individual exertion. It 
has been my dream from the first, and will be my dream to the last, 
to watch the lives that leave their tracks of light behind, like ships 
on the waters. Though the wave close over the light, the tracks 
once explored will be crossed again even to another hemisphere, and 
the influence of one man's mind may outlive not only h'ls existence, 
but the very memory of his name. T-iorimer, dear friend, you are 
one of those who are called upon to acty and to make use of your 
worldly position and abilities, not only for yourself, but for the future 
of others ; of others unknown, and without claim upon you beyond 
being God's less fortunate children. Do not say you ** care only 
for rest " in a time like the present ! 

* Though you cannot aid England and the cause of justice among 
nations, sword in hand, like my beloved Douglas, you are bound to 
give your thoughts and energies to her service. Shall I hope you 
pretend carelessness, as you say Gortschakoff pretends cheerfulness 
and cordiality? 

* My heart is made very sore by the abuse of men in power hero ; 
who are, as I believe, doing their very utmost to retrieve mistakes 
and alleviate suffering. You will say tliat such mistakes ought never 
to have been made ; but that is over. Party spirit runs high in 
England. At all times it is an error : at this time of trial it is a 
9in, 

* I will match your story of the obscure sorrow of St. Stephen's 
church with one of obscure and tranquil heroism, more difficult than 
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that of the battle-field. One of the sick perBons nhose coae lately 
come before me — a cotnuon labourer — iras pronounced bj the doctor 
to be merely suffering from (.Ttreme debility and want of nourish- 
meat Tbeti came inquiries into his work and wages, &c., and at 
last it cameouttbat heoi>ed_^/)!«cn thiUing), and, to pay thia debt, 
he had gone on half rations for weeks, having a large family to keep, 
and being apprehensive he never would be able to spare it in any 
other wny.* Does not the patient self-deniol bmite one to the 
heart? the indulged heart that growa too often to look upon mere 
fancies as necessaries in our own class I And does not the strong 
resolution of the man show brightly in the dark story ? I see him, 
in my mind's eye, goiug home at Uie end of his day's work hungry 
and tired, with his good honest purpose stronger than all the temp- 
tation of fatigue and want of refi-eshment, and nt last fnlliog Ul. 
Itemembcr, it never would have been known but for that. These 
are the obscure hei-oisms of life, and God's book is full of them, 
though they pass away from earth like the risen dew of the morning. 
Oh I Larimer, do not say you care for nothing but music and rest. 

'And forgive me, old teacher of my pleasant days of girlhood, 
when my dear father shared with mc the advantage of your com- 
panionship, if I am grown bold enough to seem to whisper a lesson 
in my turn. I miss you daily here. The day does not pass that 
we do not speak of you, mamma and I. 

' Yours affectionately, 

' QBaTKUSB.' 

So wrote and thought the wife of abbent Sir Douglas. But what 
of that ? Dowager Clochnaben fiercely denounced her for her many 
intrigues ; the ladies who were merely imitating or following hn 
in active good works, spoke evil of her as they looked through their 
lists of charity subscriptions ; the fHcnds of her ' pleasant days of 
^rlhood* either cut her, or made a &vour of calling at the house 
'for poor old Lady Charlotte's sake;' — and thb wobld, whose 
opinion, as Bichard Clochnaben justly wrote to his brother, was what 
we ought chiefly to bear in mind, — pronounced that she was a bad 
woman; tlmtLorimer Boyd washernew lover; and that it was a pity 
a man of so much ability should suffer himself to be cajoled, and his 
name mixed up with that of a creature more dangerous and subtle 
than any dancer, or Anonyma, or person belonging to an inferior 
class ; inasmuch as her education and accomplishmenla (of which 
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she was so inardioately Tain) gave her a certain hold a?er a man 
accustomed to good society and £utidioiM as to hia choice (^ com- 
panions. 

And the more religions and church-going of her acqiiaintaiioey 
especially the more intimate visitors at Clochnaben Castle» and andJi 
as had approved the forbidding little Jamie Carmichael to attend 
school, because he had gathered blackberries on the Sabbath-dajy — 
and those who had been most keen in admiration of Mr. James 
Frere's sermons ; observed to each other that it was 'just a TSiy 
disgrace and shame to think that such a creature should be per- 
mitted to hold her head np in any decent place of resort ; and tiiey 
hoped Grod would visit her with Hjs righteous judgmentB, both m 
this world and the worid to come.' 



CHAPTER LXI. 



Kenneth's child. 



Neil's holidays were come ; and Neil Limself, bright and beautiful, 
and active as a roc, was back again in the glens and hiUs of 
Glenrossic. 

• It's trying to bo here without papa I ' he had said, the first day ; 
and Gertrude's fortitude was not proof against tho gush of sudden 
tears that burst from her eyes at the speech. But the boy knew 
nothing ; only that his father was * at the wars,' as llichard Cocur 
de Lion and many other great heroes had been (including Hannibal), 
and as his father bad frequently been before. Vague, and without 
much personal anxiety, were Neil's thoughts ; for what boy is ever 
depressed by thoughts of danger ? Ilather he pitied his mother for 
her apparent lowness and fear about this glorious profession of arms, 
and secretly wished he wore old enough to be fighting by his father's 
side in the distant Crimea — when the fighting should begin. 

But gradually some strange uneasy sensation crept into that 
boyish heart, and lay coiled there like a tiny snake. His mother 
seemed to get no letters ; she was so agitated and eager one day 
when he himself got one from his father. She was on sucli odd 
terms with his Aunt Alice, who, though she withdrew to Clochimbcn 
Castle during the major part of his holidays, vet chose to assort the 
privilege of residence for a few days at the beginning. During 
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those few daja his mother hod said she was too ill to dioe doini- 
slturs. Thej scsrcely spoke. The Serj blood of his passionate 
tsce bubbled up in the joung breast He wrote to Sir Douglas : — 

' My muther seems wretchedlj ill ; she is grown very thin. I 
thought it was all fright about jou ; but I thiuk now something 
worries her. I think Aunt Alice Teiea her. If I was sure, I would 
hate Aunt Ahce with alt the power of my heart ; I beg you to 
tuTD her out of the Castle. They say Ghristians shonld not hate 
at all, but whoever rexes my mother would be to me like a murderer 
I ought to kill So you a^ her, dearest and best of fothers, what 
U the matter, and let me know.* 

Poor Sir Douglas I How in the midst of the snow and dreary 
scenes of the Crimea, his brow bent and his heart beat orer the 
Bcbool-boy letter. HisNeill hisNeil;— towhora,'whoeverTexedhis 
mother would be like a murderer whom he ought to killt' His Neil. 

And Neil, in his innocent wrath, made Aunt Alice so uncomfortable 
with haughty looks and stmging words, on the mere chance and 
supposition tiiat she was distasteful company for his mother, that she 
was glad to beat a retreat. 

Over the hills to Clochoaben went Alice. And before the 
serrants who were waiting at dinner, as she helped herself to some 
very hard unripe nectarines grown on the stem wall of the Cloch- 
naben garden, she said she came, ' because it would not have been 
proptr for her to remain while that unfortunate woman was per- 
mitted these interviews with her son. Of coarse, if there had been 
a daug/Ua; such a difficulty could never have arisen ; she would 
not have been allowed to see a daughter.' 

And the scanty train of servants in the service of the Dowager 
discussed the matter rigidly, and eipressed their horror at the 
pollution of Qlenrossie by Gertrude's return, and tho impossibility 
of ' Miss Alice ' remaining in such tainted company. 

Only Kichard Clochnaben's French valet smiled superior, and said 
such things were not much thought of in Paris, and that he wondered 
' datit ce pays barhare ! ' that they were not more civilized. 

But there was no doubt of her guilt in the minds of any of the 
parties so discussing in tho servants' hall ; any more than in ' the 
circles of fashion.' 

It was in tho very midst of Neil's vacation that an event occurred 
which profoundly impressed him, and caused Gertrude fresh agitation. 

He was walking with his mother to the spot where he had given 
rendeivous to the old keeper, with whom he was to cross the hills to 
get a little better shooting. For Neil was getting very gisDd ; and 
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talked of good sport, and bad sport, with a boautiful toss of hia 
beardless little chin ; and the keeper was wild with admiratioii of 
' siccan a spirity laddie ' as his young master. 

He was holding his mother's hand, in spite of his sport and his 
assumption of manliness, when suddenly they heard a little plain- 
tive cry; and a childish and very plaintive voice said, ^WeU» 
ye ueedna' beat me, I can get enough of that at home ! ' in a half 
Scotch, half foreign accent, very peculiar. 

Neil leapt through the heather, and down the hollow from whence 
the sound proceeded, and his mother stood on the rough broken 
ground above, fiill of granite stones. A sharp cut with Alice's riding- 
whip descended on the shoulder of a little girl, as he advanced. 

' Get back to your kennel, then,' he heard a voice say, in a tone 
as sharp as her whip. 'How dare you trespass so &r on the 
border ? Get back to the Mills I " and apparently the stroke was 
about to be repeated, when Neil darted forward, and taking the 
]>ony's rein close to the bit, drove it back so as to make it rear on 
its haunches. 

*IIow dare you, Aunt Alice?' said ho, breathlessly and pas- 
sionately. * How dare you strike any one here ? ' 

Alice sat her pony firmly : cowardice was not among her >-iees. 

* Oh, yes ; you'd bettor lot her come further still ; you'd better 
have her up at Glenrossio ! ' she said, with a hitter sneer. 

* AVhy not ? ' said the boy, as ho turned to look at the little girl, 
who stood softly chafing with one little thin hand the place on her 
shoulder where she had beeh struck, and holding flowers close 
a^rainst her dross with the other. 

* I wanted the white heather ; I didn't know I wasn't to climb 
farther,* she said ; and then she broke down, and throwing the 
white heather passionately from her, she burst into tears, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break ; covering her little pale face 
with both hands. 

The boy's heart boat hard ; he cast a look of fury on Aunt Alice 
and her pony, and strode towards the pale y^ivX. 

Ijady Koss also glided towards them. The child uncovered her face 
as Alice rode away, and looked up with wondering eyes at Gertrude. 

* Oh ! I know 3'ou,' she said, in a tender tone ; * I know you ! 
I've boon very lone since you all went. Take me away from them 
— Oh ! take me away ! ' And she clutched at the folds of Ger- 
trude's dross with the little thin white hands. 

* Jh^ffie ! * was all Lady Ross could say, and she sat down on the 
heatlier brae and wept. 
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* Effie 1 ' taid NcQ, wooderiiiglj ; and then be smiled. Sncli a 
smile of pitj, aud love, oud wonder, as tbe angek might give. 

He had not at first recognised her. She had growo tall and 
slim, and her face was hidden h; the long 1o(£b of her soft 
neglected hair. 

' Qo, dear Neil, go,' said Lady Bnes. ' I will talk to her. I 
will see her home. Yon cannot sta^ ; go with tbe keeper. I will 
tell jou vhen I come home. Go, mjr darling.' 

With a wietful lingering look, the boj turned to go — stood still 
— Cftme back, and said hesitatingly ; 

' But, mother, if it ib Effie, mayn't she come with us ? ' 

' No, my boy,' answered poor Gertrude, in great agitation, ' No. 
Go now, and I will see you after your shooting.' 

And Neil went. But before he turned again to depart, be smiled 
at Effie, and Effie returned it with a little trembling sort of moon- 
Ugbt smile of her onn ; her long pale chestnut hair held back 
ft little hj her taper fingers, as though to make her vision of bim 
llie clearer, and her wide, wild, plaintive eyes fixed on his &ce. 

That look haunted Neil, boy though he was ; and be bad ' bad 
sport ' that day ; — if bad sport consists in missing almost every bird 
he aimed at. 

Gertrude stood silently gasing at tbe little creature. Uemoriee 
welled up in ber heart, and her eyes filled again with tears. 

This was Kenneth's poor little girl, £cnnetb's only child, EfSe ! 
Poor Uttlc lone deserted Effie. 

' Oh, take me home with you to Glenrossie ! ' repeated the plead- 
ing voice ; ' they beat me so' and I'm so lone.' 

' Why do they beat you, dear ? ' 

' They beat me for everything. If I'm not quick, and if I'm 
tired, and if I don't find eggs, and if I'm frightened in the nigbL' 

' "ftTiat frightens you in the night, my child ? ' And Gerbude 
drew the little trembling creature to ber, and aat down with her in 
the long heather. 

The child leaned up against her bosom and clung to her. 

' I don't know. I'm scared. They told me if I did anything 
vrrong, tbe Blace Donoias should come in the night and t^e me 
— tall, oh, so tall 1 and tramping tbrougb the heather, with only 
bones for his feet' 

And tbe child shaddered, and pressed closer to Gertrude. 

■ Has ho ever come ? 

' No I ' said the little girl, with a sudden look of wonder. 

'No, Effie, not ever nil owDe: it'saitory,^ — an ignorant, fo(di>li 
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story. Tlierc ib no Buch ihlng I Do you tlunk God would let t 
poor little child bo toimeotod b; such & shocking thing when alif 
did Dot mean to do irrrag; ? Do 70U uy your prajcre, Efiie 7 ' 



■Oh, 



JM 



'When?' I 

' In the momitig I kj them on mj knee^ and in the night I aqi 
some with my head under the bedclotiiei.' 

' Do you think there ore two Gods, Effie ? One for the day lutti 
another iot the ni^T' 

'No; uieQod-^eGodl'aaddttduld^&ItnDg; 

' Are yon sfi«id ia A* day T ' 

•No! Oh no I ' Mid the fittle giri with a «Dd imile. 'ItMOt 
hirds, and the deer, and the wakitig tfainga, and tlie bine m die tkjft 
and rm not afieid at all,' 

' Then do yon thmk tin God wbo watdwa in the day finakca tk* 
world at night, Effie? fbnakes all Hii creabiTea uleep — Ibr it k 
not only you, you know, Effie, who lie sleeping, hut all thoM y<ra 
have named — the poor little birds in their nests, and the shy deer 
among the fern, and the fish in the smooth lake : do yon think as 
won as DABX cornea He gives them all otot to be tormented and 
Mared?' 

The diild was ulent. 

' Effie, God is a good and mercifiil God, and He watdiea tbe 
night aa He watches the day, and you are as safe in the daik nndor 
Bjs care aa in this bnght, doadlesa day. He is all men^ and all 
goodneaa,' 

Children startle th^ eiitn Bometitnee by questions too profound 
for answer. Effie geve a deep shivering sigb, and said in a tone of 
grave refleclioo, — 

' Then why did He let me be t 

• What do you mean, Effie ? ' 

' Why, if He is merciful and good, does He let tne be in the 
' werld at ail ? Nobody cares for me, nobody wants me, and I dont 
want to be here ; but God puts me hera Oh I If I were but 
away in heaven I ' and she lifted her eyes with miserable yearning to 
tbe blue skj. ' I'm a scrap of a creature, and it's seldom I feel 
well ; I've a pain almost always in my side, and that's what makce 
me alow, and then they beat me ; and there's such strong, hsppj 
children die : a good many have died since you were here. Lady 
Bees, and I go and look at their graves in the burial-ground on 
Sundays; and that's when I say to myself. Why should I A«at all?' 

' Effie, it is God's will that we should be — all of us ; and be anro 
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that 'Bx hu some task fbr ua to do, or He irould not put lu here. 
But He does not torment ua. FromiBe me if joa wake in the night 
to tWmlc of that, and to think that we are ntting here in the aim- 
shine, talking of His goodness.' 

' I'll try ; but oh ! in the sight 111 be Kared with the thonght et 
dM Black Souglaa ! ' 

' No, mj child. Think of me, not of the BlaA DoDglas, and i^ 
this little rhyme ; — 



Do Thou mj sool ii 

And if I die before I wake. 

Da Thou m; eonl in mercy tike." 

That rhyme, Effie, was told me by a wise derer man, who always 
said it ixoD tho day when he was a little child, and yon mn«t alwaya 
say it all your life long for love of me.' 

' Oh I I do loTO you,' said the pallid creature, creeinng cloae, aa 
though ahe would creep into her very hearl ' I do lore you, and 
please take me home with you.' 

' I cannot, Effie,' said Gertrude, wdly. ' And now I muat go my 
way, and jou muat go yours. Good-bye.' 

* Won't you come with me never so little on the way ? ' 

Gertrude looked down on the large pleading eyes moiat with tean. 
She took the slight form in her arms and wept. 

' Some daj, Uttle Effie, some day, perhapis *^ "^7 ^ ^ together ; 
but not now, not now I God bless and protect you I God blcM 

And so saying, and weeping still. Lady Boss turned to go home- 
wards. She paused at a turn on the hiLs, and looked ba^. The 
little creature had sat wearily down, her hands clasped round her 
slim knees, looking out with her large sad eyea at the light of the 
declining day. 

Was abe again thinking, ' Why should 1 iet' £ennetti^t 
deserted child ? 
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HOW WrWSM ITAB OLA]>DXZIJD>« 



Thb mjitay of Effie not bebg allowed to retom with tfiem trouUel 
Neil mote than an that had disturbed him before; and his diaqnietod 
soul was none the more composed when his mother, clasping both 
her arms round him, and leaning her head on his breast, gave the 
Altering explanation, ' Yonr cousin Kenneth has displeased joor 
Cftiher yerj mudi, and he would not wish Eflie to be at the Oastla' 

* Oh, every one sajs Cousin Kenneth is not a good man, and ha 
gets drunk, and all that/ replied Neil ; * but what has Efvib done?' 

And the boy roamed up and down, and watched for the little fiMO* 
pale almost as the white heather she had come to seek ; but she had 
yanished away from the near landscape, and into the distance he was 
forbidden to follow her. And so the holidays ended. 

Once only had GFertrude herself attempted further interoonrse 
with the banished child. It was but a few days after their discooFBe 
about her terrors by night, and Gertrude's tender heart was haunted 
by the memory of die pleading eyes. She thought she would brave 
the pain for herself, and go and see Maggie, at the New Mill, as 
they called the place Old Sir Douglas had allotted them, and there 
vp&k to her of the fragile flower left to her rough guidance. 

But Maggie's ignorant wrath was roused by Uie very sight of 
Gkrtrude. Fixed was her notion, that if Oertrude had wedded with 
her son all would have gone well. Gertrude had blighted all their 
lives. As to Effie, she sullenly defended her own right to manage 
her which way she pleased. She was ' her ain bairn, and bairns 
maun be trained and taught' She'd been * beat bcrsel* when she 
was a bairn, and was ' never a pin the waur — maybe the better/ 
And as the meek low voice of GFertrude pleaded on, Moggie seemed 
roused to positive exasperation, and burst out at lost, * I^i-d*s sake. 
Lady Ross, will ye no gie ower? Ye'U just gar me beat her 
double, to quiet my heart. Qsng back to yere ain bairn, and leave 
Effie to me. It's little gude ye can be till her, noo that yc*ve ruined 
her fayther, and thrawn me amaist daft, wi' yere fashious doin's. 
Chuig awa' wi' ye ! Gang awa' ! ' 

And suiting the action to the word, Maggie waved h^r tem- 
pestuous white arms angrily in the air, much in the same manner as 
if slie had desired to chase a flock of turkeys from her poultry-yaid ; 
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And, turning with a sudden flounce into the hooBe, and perceiring 
Eflie leaning, in the doonroj, she admiuistered a reuniDdiug elap on 
the delicate sbouldcr; for no particular reason that could be gu e ss ed , 
unless, according to her own phrase, it was ' to quiet her heart.' 

It was some time before Qertrude saw Kenneth's child again ; 
and even then it was but a chance interview, which gave her on 
opportunity of judging the effect of Maggie's education on her nund, 
UM of the lapse of time upou her beautj. 

Slimmer, taller, more giacefiil than ever — her large ojet seeming 
lai^r still irom a sort of sick hollowneas in her cheek — ^Effie came 
BwS^ up to her aa she stood one day gazing at the Hut, waitiug 
for Neil, hut dreaming of other times. How altered Effie seemed I 

Neil, too, had altered. He was beginning to be quite « tall 
youth ; and his bold bright brow had a look of angry sadness on it ; 
for do what they would, his keen soul had ferreted out the existence 
of some painful secret ; and, driven by his mother's ulence to per- 
petual endeavours to discover for himself what had occurred in his 
&mlly, he heard at last from Ailie's adder tongue the aharp senteuoe 
— ' Qood grecions, boy, do ye not know that your fother and mother 
have quairelled and parted ? ' 

Quarrelled and puted 1 His idolized &ther ; his angel mother 1 

Still, not taking in the fidl measure of misfortune, ne answered 
. fiercely, ' If they've quarrelled. Aunt Alice, it is that you've made 
mischief: I'm certain of that.' 

' You'd better ask your mother whether thaf s it,' sneered Alice, 
and whisked away from him to her tower-room. 

But Neil would not ask his mother. Only he kissed her with 
more fervent tenderness that night, and held her band in his, and 
looked into her eyes, and ruminated on what should be done to any 
one who harmed a hair of that precious mother's lovely head ; and 
from that hour be doubled his obedience and submission to her 
will, watching the very slightest of her inclinations or &nciefl 
about him, and forestalling, when he oould, every vrish she seemed 
to form. 

And he prayed — that young lad — oh I how fervently ho prayed, 
in his own room, by many a clear moonlight and murky midnight, 
that God would bless bis mother, and that if — if Aunt Ailie sp<^e 
the truth, Grod would reconcile Uiose dear parents, and bring bade 
joy again to their household. 

But to his mother he said nothing. 

And when she stood, by die Hut that day thinking of him, 
tlunking of all the past, — that dariuat of ahadom, the nowledge 
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that he knew tliere wis some quand betwMQ Ids pironti hril not 
passed over her heart. 

Standing there, then, in her mood of tfaouriitfiil melaiioboljry hor 
soul fiir away in the dinnal oamp 1^ the Bla» Sea — In the tents ef 
men who were friends and comrades of the husband who had lo- 
nounoed her — the light flittuig forwards of Effie was not at first 
perceived. 

But the young girl laid her little hand on the startled arm, and 
whispered hreathlosly — ^'Oh, fingife my conungl hut such joy has 
happened to me ; I wanted so sore to tdl yon I Pve rowed aeroaa 
the lake in the coUe alone, just to say to you the words of the song, 
<< Bt^s comin* again/* Ftoa's coming I He's to be bade dbvotlT, 
and Vm to go from the aew Mill to Tonriebum I Oh I I cooU 
dance for joy ! Pll not be frightened whoi I sle^ under the 
roof again with pi^a. It^s ^U joy, joy, joy, now, — ^far everl' 



CHAPTER LXni. 

KBMNBTH COMES BACK. 

BiTT it was not joy. Kenneth returned a drunken wreck ; over- 
whehned with debts he bad no means of discharging ; baffled and 
laughed at by the Spanish wife he had no means of controlling or 
ramshing ; ruined in health by systematic and habitual intemperance. 
He seemed, even to his anxious little daughter, a strange frightful 
vision of his former 8el£ His handsome face was either flushed 
with the purple and unwholesome flush of extreme excess, or pallid 
almost to death with exhaustion. He wept for slight emotion ; he 
raved and swore on slight provocation ; he frunted and sank after 
slight fatigue. He was a ruined man I The first, second, and third 
consultation on the subject of his affiurs only confirmed the lawyer's 
and agenf s opinion that he must sell Tonriebum, if he desired to 
live on any income, or pay a single debt. 

Sell Torriebum I It was a bitter pill to swallow ; but it must bo 
taken. Torriebum was advertised. Torriebum was to be disposed 
of by * public roup.' 

llie moming of that disastrous day Kenneth was saved from much 
pain by being partially unconscious of the business that was transact- 
ing. He had been drinking for days, and when that day — that 
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fatal day — dawned, he was still sittiiig in hia chur, never having 
been to bed all night, his hair tangled and matted, lus ejea bloodshot, 
hia face as pale as aahea. 

With a gloomy effort at recollection, he looked round at Effie, 
who was crouched in a comeroftheroom watching him, like a young 
&wn among the bracken. 

' Do you remember what day it ia, child ? ' be aud in a hanh, 
hoaiMToice. 

' Oh, papa I ' sud the little muden, ' do not think of eorrowfiil 
thinga. Come away ; come out over the hills, and think no more 
of what ia to happen here. Come away.' 

To the last, in spite of all his foul offences against that geueroos 
heaK, Kenneth had somehow dreamed be would be rescued at the 
worst by his uncle. He was not rescued. But at the eleventh hour 
there came an order from Sir Douglas that Torriebnm was to be 
bought in — bought at the extreme price that might be bid for it, and 
settled on Kenneth's daughter and her heirs by entail. 

' Come away I ' said the pkintivo young voice, and Kenneth left 
the house that had been hia own and hia Other's, and went out a 
atripped and homeless man over the hills. His head did not get 
better ; it got worse. Ho swayed to and fro as he climbed the hills ; 
ho presaed onward with the g^t of a staggering, drunken, deliriooa 
wretch, as he was. He looked back from the hill, at Torriebum 
smiling in tlie late autumnal sun, and wep^ aa Boabdll wept when ha 
looked back at the fair lost city of Qranada I 

No taunting voice upbraided hia teora ; no prond virago spoke, 
like Boabdil's mother, of the weaknesa that had wrecked hun, or the 
fbllj that made all irrecoverable loea, irrecoverable deepiur. 

The gentle child of hia reckless marriage followed with her light 
footsteps as he strode atill upwards and upwards. Panting and 
weary, she crouched by hia side when at length he flung himself, &ce 
downwards, on the earth. The slender little fingore touched hia hot 
forehead with their pitying touch. The small cool lips presaed his 
hnming cheek and hot eyelids with tiny kisses of consolation. 

' Oh I Papa, come home again, or come to the New Mill ; to 
Grandmamma Maggie I You are tired ; you are cold; dont stay 
here on tho hills ; come to the New Mill ; come I ' 

But Kenneth heeded her not. With a wild delirious lough, be 
spoko and muttered to himself: aang, shouted and blasphemed; 
UMpbenwd, aboated and sang. 

Tbt I Mjljl^lB oked deq^uiingly around her, as the cold mist 
^-~'-*- - itaini, clothing all in k ghootlike veii. 
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Como ftwaji Papal' wu idll her TCin 
Knj, and nt b; the good old fin at Aa Kew 1^ Snrt 
sUjherel* 

In nun 1 Tba mist grew thi^w and jet man flIuD j bat Kn- 
netfi sat roeting hima^ backmrds aod Ibrmrds, taking fitn *»— to 
time long dnoghts from his triuskj-flask, and nngiDs ^^'"t BattltM 
ci Boogs he had rang with b * ' ..... 



K>go- AtlcBgth 

•^seemed to get weaij; weaij, and drawaj; and Sffie, Eu-' 

with &tigne, uid her poor little diafaereDed head down (m Us h 



Both Uy reeling OP aahritoricsi hill; thatdnrnkenwretdiadiinDf 
and the innocent pil-dukL And Ae pale moon stngf^ duNMu^ 
die mist, and tin^ A* Sum at ibo deqtva with » jet nton palBd 
ISgbt 

So tliej laj tin morning ; end when the moniing hnka, the watt 
WM thicker yet on lake and mountain. Ton eoold not hare nea 
thiOQgh its icj Tell, no, not the distance of a few inchee. 

Eme woke, chilled to the very marrow of her Imnes. 

Her weak voice echoed the tones of tbe night before, with tearfnl 



' Oh, Papa, come home t or come to the good fire burning at tho 
Ifew UilL Oh, Papa, come home-^Mme home I * 

As she pasuonately reiterated the request, she once more preaeed 
berferrent lipe to the sleeping drunkard's cheek. 

What vague terror was it, that thrilled her sonl at that ^"■'T'lir 
contact? What was there, in the stiff, half-opened month, — the 
eyes that saw no light, — the ear that heard no sound, — ^wbich, eren 
to that innocent creature who had never seen death, spoke of its un- 
known mystery, and paralysed her sonl with fear ? 

A wild cry — sd^ as might be given by a wounded animal — buret 
fivm Effie'e throat ; and ^e turned to flee from the holf-nndentood 
dread to seek aseiBtonoe for her father, — her arms outapread before 
her,^ — plnng^ng through the mist, down the hill they had toiled to 
ascend the night before. As she staggered forward through the 
thtdc cold cloud, she was conscious of the approach of sometlung, 
meeting her ; panting heavily, as she was horsdf breathing ; strag- 
gling upwoida, as she was struggling downwards ; it mi^t be « 
hind— or s wild stag — or a human being— bat at all events it was 
un, and behind was skath, — so Efiie still plunged on I 

She met the ascending form ; her faint eyes saw, as in a holy 
vision, the earnest beautiful face of Neil, stramed with wonder and 
excitement ; and with a repelitioo (^ the wild aj she bad bcfiKo 
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frnea, ahc Bank into his Boddenly daapmg anna in a ieaidly swoon ct 
■ 'eihanstion and terror. 

The keeper was with Ninl. He fovod Kenneth where he la^; 
lifted the handsomo head, and looked in the glaxed eje. 

■ Gang hamc, bit, and aend asaiatance,' was all he said. ' Will I 
help ;e to cany wee Misaie ? * 

' No — no. No.' eiclaimed Neil, as he woand lus strennons 
yeoDg arms found the slender furj form of his wretched little 
counn. ' Trust me, I'll get Effie safe down to Torriehum, and ITl 
send men np to help Cousin Kenneth to come down too. la he verj 

' Gude save us, air; yell need to send twa"itoQt hearts for « 
stour brae," for I'm thinking Mr. Kenneth's seen the last o' the 
hills. Ye'll just need to send men to fetch thk body.' 

And with this dreadful sentence knelling in hia ean, Neil made 
his way, as hest he could, with lithe actiritj down the well-known 
slopes of the mountun ; clasping eren closer and closer to hia boyish 
breast, the light figure with long damp diaheTelled hair, of hia poor 
little conun Effie. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

THBODOB THB UIBI. 

Stbbmiious and eager as Neil was, his beyish strength had ita limit, 
and the agitation of his mind probably hastened tho moment 
when he f^t compelled to pause, and deposit his harden on the 
heather. Effie was no longer a dead weight. She had moved and 
moaned, dung for an instant, more tightly than seemed possible 
with such fragile arms, to her cousin, and then made a sudden 
Btruggle to be released, murmuring in a bewildered waj, ' Oh, what 
ia this ? I can walk, I can walk 1 ' 

She ataggered a atep or two, and leaned hcUTily hack on his 
protecting arm. 

' Rest, dear £ffie, rest,' whispered Neil, and he folded sod Bung 
his plaid down on the hill, dank with mist and the dews of morning, 
and softly lowered her to that reating-place. But, as conadousnees 
returned, grief and horror woke anew in Effie's breast. Her poor 
little pale &ee grew wild and stmnse; She stared at Nid with eyes 
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that Beemed to him to £kta as thqr gwed* TImb aho hmt 
into tears ; such tears as Neil had Defer aeen ahed in hk USb,htim 
had neither known and saflSarod grief hi maaJ t nor vitenNd h 
in others. The calm sadness of hia mtfSbmt mm a fiuuliar pain 
to his loving natwn ; hot tUv — Aus dieadful weepmg^ — iim jVNmg 
thing ^Bsolved in showersof tears, and shaken hjsohs, and imiqgiDif 
those slender hands, and wildlj loddng through the mist to the un- 
seen sky, calling on Qod for hel p-— was strsnge and dieadfid to hias. 
What was he to do with her? What ooold he do ? 

She wept, she rooked herself hackward and forward, like a mad 
when the storm sweeps over the loch. * Oh, papa I oh, papa ! di, 
my own fSEUher ! Oh, to think I shall nefer, nerer hear hia Toieeaaj 
more I And he said such dreadful things — things to make Gbd 
so angry! Oh, such thinss he said, and such dreadfid aoi^ 
he sanff — on the hill — in £e night. Oh, my poor Bitherl waj 
miserahle Either ! oh, dreadful, dreadful things ! . Oh, God Ibrgife 
those songs, and all the words he said I He was ill — he did not 
know. Oh, Neil, cousin Neil, do you think Qod will fbrgire ? — 
the terrible Gh>d ! Oh, my father ! I hear him — I hear him singing 
still ! But no, never again ! never again ! I shall never hear him 
again ! Those dreadful words are the last, the last, the last I ' 

And the weeping grew more convulsive ; and the young heart 
that beat in Neil's breast seemed as if it would burst for veiy pity. 
* My mother shall take you,' he faltered out, as the only comfort he 
could think of. Then, as he looked despairingly round at the wild 
plants on the wild hill where those two young creatures sat in that 
chill mist of morning, he suddenly pressed her little shuddering 
fingers in his warm eager grasp. 

< Effie,' he said, * oh, Effie, try and listen. I cannot tell why it 
should come to me now — I have not thought of it for years — 
the memory of a little tradition my mother told me, long, long ago, 
when I was a child. It was a rider, a bad wild man, a robber, 
I think, who was careering over ground like this, rough, full of 
granite stones and slippery places, and his horse threw him ; pitched 
him right overhead ; and all that those who ran to help him heard, 
was a nrantic curse and a groan ; and then silence, for he was dead. 
But when they came near the place, there was a strange plant grown 
there, a tall thistle with variegated leaves strcakcNl with white, 
and upon the leaf, in irregular characters, these lines were traced : — 

" Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy was sought — and mercy found/ " 
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Mj dear Effie, the itory is k wild fikble, bat Ood's endleBs mercj is 
no f&ble. Moments to Him may be years of ours, as jean of ours 
are but seconds to Him. He koowa the thoughts that would have 
dumged all tbe heart. He knowB if the dying would have lired 
a belter life, and iJTed to serve Qm. He knows, — oh, Effie, are 
you weeping still so bitterly ; will notluDg comfort you ? ' 

'Ob, my &tiier, my &therl The dreadfiil, dreadful words!' 
sobbed Effie. 'The dreadfid, dreadful night! Oh, my heart 
is broken ; my heart is all dark, — for ever and ever and ever I ' 

Aa ebe spoke, as she sobbed, aa she rocked to and fro, suddenly 
the mist lifted ; the unequalled loTeliness of that sight, only visible 
in the Highlands snd among similar mountain scenery, buraC on the 
gaze of the anxious lad, and the desolate girl by bia side. The 
golden glory of sunrise broke over and under the floating clouds ; the 
leaden lake turned blue, and rippled with silver lines ; the &r-off 
bJls of Torriebum, the while speck of its dwelling-house, the lovely 
loweiB of Glenroasie, and even tbe grim grey riuonaiy rocks m 
Clochnaben, all caught a shore of the tinging rays ; and Neil's 
beautiful face — aa he turned in wonder and admiration to this 
opening of the golden gates of morning — brightened with a rosy 
flush, half of emotion and half of ^ reflected tight, and never looked 
more bcautifiil. Even Effie ceased to weep. A strange swo con- 
quered sorrow for tbe moment. The large wild eyes, with their 
arrested tears sparkling on her pallid cheek, looked also at that won- 
drous glory of Nature, — at the rolling veil of mist and tbe breaks of 
light under,- — at the warmth and life that were stealing into the cold 
night-saddened scenery, and changing all as in a vision. 

' Oh ! ' she said, ' it is as if we saw it all from another world t 
Dght has come.' 

* Yes, Effie,' said her couun, as he alowly turned from the 
ndiance and fixed his earnest gaze on her face, ' light hag come ; 
and BO also mercy will come. " Post tenebras, Inx ; " — after (lie 
darkness, light ! Donbt all the worth and goodness of man : doubt 
all things on earth ; but never doubt the mercy of Ood in heaven, 
for that is suxB.' 

And as ho spoke, they both rose, and straggled down the preci- 
pitous sides of the hill i^and in hand, or Effie'a steps supported 
m difficult places by Neil's arm ; tjll, weary, bewildered, exhausted, 
but with a sense of protection and consolation hovering round her, 
she reached at length the booeo of Torriehnm. 

Tbe two cousins waited there together — oh, awfid waiting I for 
the ntum of that senseless weight which had gone forth » living 
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man — ^for the retom of those sent to seek the poor ifauier nho'lNl 
possed away in the hUok niffht singing Uaq^hemout dmnkm wmgi 
on the hill-side — ^forEson^; no longer nnstor rf To u Mm, a ; n» 
longer grieyedy or glad, or offieaiding, or snffiaringyoreiistenl wutmg 
men — ^for the sotemn eoming of tiie strong-limbed HigfakodeBBy 
who had gone to aid the keeper in the canjing home of ' 

BODY.' 



k 



OHAPTEBLXV. 

THB BOIJllBXaSS MZBOT OF OOD. 

BiTT when those strong men came^ — ^with heaTj, eren, draiidUtal 
tread, — ^the burden that they bore was not a corpse ! The doctor 
met them on the threshold, and Neil met them there ; while Effie sat 
cowering in an inner chamber, feeling as if she had but one sense left 
— the sense of hearing, and that the beating in her ears disturbed 
eren that. 

The doctor met those men, and helped to lay their burden 
on a bed ; and watched, and studied, and examined, and spoke in 
an under-Yoice to the old keeper, and kept silence for a little whik, 
and watched again with downcast eyes ; and held Kenneth's day- 
cold hand, and laid his own on Kenneth's heart. And then he spole 
to Neil. 

Neil heard, and gave a short wild cry, in his excitement, in lus 
gladness, and rushed to that miserable room where slender Effie 
dat desparing and listening. 

And innocently, in hb boyish exultation of better cews, he took 
that little disheyelled head and drew it to his bosom, and kissed it 
as he pressed her fondly to his breast — ^kissed it on the shining hair, 
and on the white smoothed forehead, buried as the pale face waer on 
his beating heart. 

For Kenneth was not dead ! He might live, or he might die ; 
there was congestion of the brain, and danger, and horror, and all 
oril chances possible. But he was not dead I 

* Effie, your father is not dead I ' So spoke young Neil ; and 
Effie, after the first throb of bewildered surprise, heard him and 
blessed him, and flew to that father's side whom she had so dreaded 
to see again; and smiled wild smiles at those Highland bearen; 
and flung herself into the old keeper's anns, and kissed his &m and 
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homy hairy hands, and called down God'a bleeung ' on him and 
hia ; ' and wept and smiled ag^n, and kissed him again, till the old 
keeper wept too, and called her a ' daft lassie,' and lifted his bonnet 
&om his honest pions brow, thanking Almighty Ood for Hia ' special 
mercy that day.' 

That day ; ay, and that night. 

For in tho dead of night — the third night — Kenneth awoke ; 
awoke from senseless slumber, and his heavy half life. He located 
aroond him at risible objects : a dim light lit the room. 

The hired village nurse who was there to wait upon him, had 
rank into a midnight sleep. Her wrinkled face — seamed with lines 
of care from obscnre sorrows unknown to those who employed her 
— was sealed in that deep fiitigued slumber which nothing short of 
the cry of ' lire I ' or some equivalent oTeat, coold be expected to 
diaturh. She was not watching : she was dreaming of watches 
mora dear, more indmate, more sorrowful. She was dreaming of 
her own dear ones, her own lost ones, before she came to walcb 
strangers for hire ; withered and weary, and boned in sleep. 

And another sleeper was there — Maggie ! Maggie, who had 
been sent to in all haste, and had returned in wild huny with the 
messenger. For she bad kept her word well, had Maggie. Kenneth, 
imperiona, insolent, oppressire to her old doited &ther, had been an 
exile from her heart. She bad not aeen his once-loved face for 
many a day ; she had stayed, as she said she would stay, with her 
parenlfl. 

Hut Kenneth ill end dying in the eold mist on the hill-side, 
Kenneth suffeiing and ruined and alone, was once more suddenly 
her idol and treasure, ' her un bairn and bonnyking o' men.' She 
was ignorant, erring, homely ; but love is grand, and holy, and 
divine ; and mother's bve, as it is the first, so also in ita intensi^ 
is it the strongest upon earth. Lovely as is the scriptural promise 
of complete union between truly-knitted husband and wif^— ' they 
twain ^all be one flesh' — ahighcr comparison yet waits on mother's 
love. No fleshly union is spoken of there, but it is made akin to, 
and one with, the eternal Spirit of God: 'As a mother comforleth, 
eo will I comibrtyou.' Inspiration itself could ^ve no more perfect 
image of love divine. 

Maggie, then, was there to nurse and eomfbrt Kenneth ; cradle- 
love was with the man forsaken by his antnie Spanish wife, and by 
tha oankia frieodi of dissolute hours; cradle-kissee were once 
mm ihowvtd •■ Ui hnm, and obeek , and pale swollen lips. And 
«WKMM|MlRrilt*twlBatiire prepoadpiated in poor Maggie, and 
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the auiiety of her mul faUed to keep her body waking, there waa 
Etnuetliin^ iut«usclj fond mid miitcrnd in the attitude of her leaning 
head with its rich masses of golden hair, (sc&rcely yet dimmed with 
Btrcaks of grey,) and the large white arms and clasping hands 
Btretelicd, even in alimiber, acroaa the pillows tliat supported tho 
unoatiaciouB tatta id bat ^trnnlntn 

She slept, «iid the muM dcf( — hnnljf jnbniBj. 
Bat there vh one riBmloM watdtar in tiiat nom. BBe Inl 
been put to bed; Heg^ Wwlf hid Mnrted ia dMt etnad^f { 

bad first bozed bv -mmrj een ftr we^ng and iridiinx to atur «h 
■nd bad then sat down on tke luunov bed and we{it mtk te, laa^f 

and grisTously ; till Effie had afanoatfebtbe nwr mjatati «< jaahwy 
creep into her tonl, aa aha had Mt the new mjttarj of Deatt>> li. 
the e ridenoe of a tore iiv har fUbv iriMM panon waa 10 tika hv ova. 

And in the silent watdm ofOieiu^ iriun Oe dia%ht<MM 
borning and gleaming down en ihoae ether deepen, and no aoaai 
but tbeir heavy breathing made life in the room, Effie glided from 
her inner chamber, and stood pale and ud and slender in her white 
ni^t-drees, by Kenneth's bedaide. 

Then it was that, as he opened hia eyes oonsdooB of outward ligfat 
and sounds, he saw her, like a white angel, ascend and lightly kiMel 
nptm bia bed ; facing liim, but with eyes uptnraed to Hea*«i, while 
the fervent sorrowful tender Toice soonded in his ears, speMaghnet 
sentences broken by repressed sobs. ' Oh Qod I dear Ood I M Hw 
be lonesome always, — or let me die in pain, great wretched pun, — 
but let papa live, and be a good man, — let papa live, and let media 



him, in the dreamy nigbt. Sweet mournful vmce — sweet 1 
moimifid face ! Is it a vision or reality that haunts lum now ? 

It ia reality, Kenneth — it is your own poor child — your yoniig 
helplesa daughter, praying thua to the Ood of judgment, the Qod of 
mercy. 

All <tf a sudden, as cornea a flash of irradiating li^t, there came 
to Kenneth's soul a consdousnees imknown before. This waa, 
indeed, hia child — his own flesh and Uood and sprit ; part of him- 
self ; the better, the more innocent, part of himself. And she was 
pi^jing ; prayi ng — not for herself, not for blessings to her own life, 
but for HIM. Willing to die, to suffer, to be in ' wretched pun,' 
for &u Bake; to save Aim; to reecue Aim from some unknown evil ; 
trom the wrath of a terrible God I 

With a feeble hollow voice, in the depA and darkness of 
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night, Kennelh catted to his child: 'Effie, m; little Effie, is 
it jou ? ' 

' Oh, papa, oh, mj blessed and beloTed papa, jes ! Oh, jather, 
yet, it u I ! I am tiers.' 

Then Kenneth said, with a groan, ' Praj for me, Effie — I dare 
not praj for mjeelf.' 

' Praj for me.' Who shall douht that God permits cliildren to be 
OUT angels on earth? < I saj to jon, that ihiir angds do alima 
behold the face of mj Father which ia in beaTOL' Alvatb. Hot 
in TBguo glimpsea, as t« our Iwser and clav-loaded naturee, but 
always. Oh, bleBsed privilege, of dwelling in the Ught that never 
is withdrawn! 

So in the mnrkj night, while the narse sod poor Haggle alept, 
'God's angels woke ; and the slender child, dawning towards woman- 
hood, woke also, and prajed for her wretctied father. 

And it seemed to Kenneth as if scales fell from his ejes while 
she prajed. TTin selfishneBS ; liis insolent insulxirditialdoa ; his 
ainfiil passion for Gertrude ; his want of tenderness and pity to hia 
poor mother, the ignorant loTing Maggie, with all her faults and all 
her Tirtues ; his ceaseless ingratitude to hb uncle ; the anfiil memoij 
of that dim dnmken morning when bis parricidal hand might have 
committed murder ; all smote and stabb^l him to the heart sharply 
as a two-edged swotd I God's mercy was dealing with liim ; God 
viuted tiim, and spoke to him with that mysterioos voice, heard by 
the first sinners in Paradise ' walking in the garden in the oool 

And in tliat midnight hour, on tbe wings of that child's prayer, 
the repentance of Kenneth went up to Heaven I 

' Have mercy, Lord, and create a new spirit within me,' was all 

rr Kenneth said, for he wss unused to pray. Bnt God asks not 
human eloquence. The publican who smote on his breast with 
the brief petition, ' God he merciiid to me a sinner,' went down to 
his house justified rather than the other. 'God forgive me,'-was 
tits sinner's murmured supplication. ' God have pity on my dear, 
dear fother,' was Effio's simple reiteration of yearning petition. 

Sid the angels hear and bear it to the foot of the Almighty 
throne ? — Assuredly they did. And in the morning Kenneth lay 
sad, and weak, but sensible, with his little Effie by him ; and he 
scrupled not to own to that devoted cliild that he felt aa if he had 
been bhnd aU his life ; and that suddenly God had healed him, and 
caused him to sec, the selfish, sinfiil, strangely rel»ellious couise 
which he had taken continually in the bygone years. 
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So Kenneth lepentod I In feeUeneM^ bittenieiBy iMnw, and 
humility, nerer to he the same man again ; hot with a de^ mad traa 
repentance, abjectly onoere. There anmBinieetioDa on earth, odier 
than the one which leads from death to inmiortalitj. 1%bkb ara 
illustrations of Qod's beantifiil emblem of divine change in the 
bursting of the dull durysalid case to let the winged FiBjehe fixrdi( 
other than the one illustration ai coffined day, from which the 
imprisoned soul escapes and ascends to glorj. 

The lesser r e su n e ctions, of our worii^ are daily round na 
Memories of good ; and words of forgotten prayers ; and Toicea o 
friends neglected ; and lessons of life fit>m wUdi we turned im- 
patientiy, as children from dry tasks — ^these all may rise again: 
in no spectral light, but clad with a saintiy halo I Bise— like 
the fountain in tiie desert that quendied the thirst of pertshiiig 
Ishmael when all around seemed but hanen sand ; rise, — as the 
good thought rose in the dissolute prodigal's heart while he fed the 
roul swine despairing; turning our steps back, like his, into that 
long-forsaken track of peace, which shall lead at last to our Father's 
mercy and the eternal pardon. 

* Ood has given me the treasure I least deserved,' Kenneth said, 
as he lay with one weak hand locked in his mother's, and the 
other caressingly folding his daughter's head to his cheek ; ' I have 
this good dear child ; and I was such a bad son to you, mother I ' 

And poor Maggie's wide blue eyes opening in mingled amaze- 
ment, pity, and passionate affection, she answered in a sort ot 
confrised rapture, * Ou ! Kenneth, my lad, I loo ye nudr than it 
ye'd been the best son to me that iver lived ; but I'U loo ye niair 
and mair, noo that ye're sae sick and sorry.' 

And sick and sorry Kenneth continued for a long time. It was 
not to be expected that such a shock, to an already broken constitu- 
tion, should pass and leave no traces. He spoke with difficulty ; 
walked with difficulty ; a general and unnatural feebleness such as 
is often the forerunner of paralysis, deadened his Acuities. He 
leaned heavily on Effie (who loved to be so leaned upon), and told 
her, with a smile, she was his ' live walking-stick.' He sat mute 
and unoccupied; looking out into space, into vacancy; he waa 
no longer the Kenneth they had known, but another Kenneth 
altogether. 

Dear, inexpressibly dear to them ! They judged him not; they 
blamed him not ; they desired only to serve and tend him. Elfie'a 
wistful eyes followed and rested on him as a dog watches for 
his master; and in all the little household cares and medical 
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applikDcea that fell to her lot to petfonn, she ' did her ipiritiDgf 
genti J ' as Ariel in the ialand of stonna beforo the waod of Frwpero 
was broken. 



CHAPTER tXVI. 

OBBTairSE HAS A. HXW TBOUBLB. 

Week NeU narrated to his mother the events of that agitated 
morning, he was amazed that she did not express her intention of 
instantly going to Torriobum to tend and comfort Effie : nmued 
and diaappoinled. 

' WhateTer Kenneth maj haTs done to anger my &ther, poor 
dear Effie cannot have offended him I Indeed, the Toiriehum agent 
told me of bis generous intentions, that in buying Torriehnm it 
should be settled on Effie : why then can you not go to her ? Oh, 
mother, ahe is bo forlorn and miserable I ' 

Gertrude wept. 

' My boy,' she said, ' you cannot think I do notpity Effie. Yon 
shall write to your &ther what has happened. Wnen be knows — 
when ho hears ' 

She paused, choked with painfid emotion. 

' When he knowa and bears, mother,' said N«], hotly, ' he wiQ 
wonder that all from this house have not gone to Effie in her diatreaa. 

* Forgive me, forgive me, my own dearest mother ! ' be suddenly 
added, as Us mother leaned back with closed eyes, through the li^ 
of which the tears she tried to check were stealing. 

But he was restless and unsatiatied. He wi£drew to a distant 
window, in the sunny morning-room, and took up a book and tried 
to read. Then suddenly he tossed the book from him, and looked 
wistfuLy from the window in the direction of Toniebum. 

' When I am a man,' be said — in a proud, resolved tone, so like 
the voice of Old Sir I>ougIas that it thrilled through bis mother's 
bnun, — ' when I am a man, I will marry my Cousin Effie, and 
take her away from all this misery ; I have determined on that.' 

' God forbid ! ' ciclaimed Gertrude ; and her startled gaze was 
fixed on her son, as if measuring the interval between herself and 
that new trial. 

' When I am a maa' The tall, lithe, handsome lad who had 
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carried his oonsiii aeroiB tlie nuxnB, tad now ilood in nflh an 
attitude of proud independence, stating his pramaiore detennnaF- 
tioQ as to the most serioos matter that can aibet human as- 
istenoe! The onward jean, how near thqr ieemed whfla she 
gased on him. 

* When I am a man I * The waters of Marsh flowed over the 
soul of his mother. A new strange Tisionaiy perception seemed 
giTen to her,—- of a fbtoie in which some other lore shoold be 
heyond and ahofe her lore in her son's heart, and be thwarted on 
her aoooonty for some fimh which she was snnposed to have com- 
mitted. Her NeO's heart perfai^ following his strong boyish ftnej 
and breaking with grief: for how coold Sir Douglas erer agree to a 
marriage between Us son and Kenneth's daoghter? And therefore 
Gkotrude exclaimed, ' Qad forbid I ' with man passion than ahe 
generally spoke. 

And it really seemed as if the new misery was dawning from that 
moment ; for Neil's lovely indignant eyes flashed through something 
▼ery like tears, and his lips trembled as ho hastily answered, 
< Mother, I did not think you could be so cruel I Whatever Uncle 
Kenneth has done (and of course I see that you also have quarrelled 
with him, as well as my father), that dear girl can have sinned 
against no one. She has no mother to comfort her ; no lady friend : 
nothing but Mrs. Boss-Heoton. Oh ! poor Effie, — poor cousin ; if 
you could have seen her coming down the hill — ^if you could have 
seen her pale, pale face and ruffled damp hair, and damp clothes, in 
which she had lain on the hill all night I Oh ! I must go and see 
how she is this evening,' continued he, excitedly ; ' I must go. I 
did so hope you would have come. I thought we should have gone 
together. I ntiM^ see Effie ! I must I I will not be longer away 
than I can help.' 

And the passionate scion of a passionate race opened the door of 
the morning-room hurriedly as he spoke ; held the lock in his hand 
a moment, looking wistfully back, as though he half expected his 
mother to change her mind ; and then, closing it hastily, ran down- 
stairs, and out over the hill. Over the boundary-line of Glenrossie, 
where the white heather grew which Effie had sought, the day his 
detested Aunt Ailie had struck at her with tho little sharp riding- 
whip : (he saw it now, flickering a moment in the air, like a snake's 
tongue, and then coming down so viciously on Uie thin white 
shoulder and slender arm I) Over that boundary, into tho lands of 
Torriebum, and on to the Falls, and past the Falls, to the house ; 
and into the sick chamber where Effie watched. Pale weary Cousin 
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Effie ; with her small white handB tightly clasped together ia her 
lap, in a sort of a^oy of uncertainty and sniictj. 

He looked at Kenneth and sat dowu bj her — bj the bedEide. 
She answered in the lowest whisper his whispered greeting, and then 
those two sat silent, band- in-hand, for a while, both lookuig onljr at 
the face of the sick man. 

Then, when the time for parting came, Ndl motioned her to 
follow him to the outer door, and spoke in his own earnest Toice, 
unrestrained bj the necessary quiet of that punfiil sick-room. 

'Effie, dear, jou look paler than ever : take care of yourself ; eat 
and drink, apd strive to be strong. You know you cannot nurse 
your&ther, or help in any way, if you fall ill yourself. And you 
will be ill — I am sure you will — if you don't take care.' 

And the young radiant eyes anxiously perused the face of the 
lender girl, and t£e young heart sighed ; still thinking his mothex 
should be diere. 

' I will come cveiy day, Effie,' he resumed ; ' every morning and 
erery evening. Expect me : I will never fail. I shall have no 
thought but you, till I see you better.' 

' Oh ! do come,' said tho young girl, faintly. ' It helps me so. 
The morning I do well enough, but the evenings will be so eerie ; 
and I dare not make it tight enough to read, for the doctor says all 
should be so dark and still.' 

'I'll come, Effie.' 

And with the firm quick words, he stepped lightly from tbe 
threshold, and trod with a firm quick step the distance that lay 
between ber home and his ! Ser home for ever 1 He, was glad in 
that. He loved his falher for having dionght of that. It was noblBi 
generous, like bb father. He comprehended, he knew, how hope- 
less the helping of Kenneth had been ; it was the common gossip {^ 
the old keeper and oihere in the place. Neil could not choose but 
know it: uid bad Kenneth had justly forfeited all right to his estate 
But it was a beautiful thought of bis father, to forego tbe poBaession 
of Torriebum, to buy it, and settle it on the ruined man's only child. 
Ah, what could be the quarrel between Glenrossio and Torriebum^ 
bitter enough to divide them so? What could make his mother 
keep aloof from innocent Effie ? What t 

That mother sat buried in mournful thought, tQI his return. The 
evening meal passed away untasted : the book which had been 
occupying her was unread; and, when Neil's fond good-night kiaa 
was accompanied by a murmured prayer for pardon ' if he had 
spoken hastily before be went out,' she shook her head, and re- 
z2 
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taraod the kiss with pamonate teodeni6«; Imt Aen «u no 
explanation between them* 

And, as every morning Neil went oat with mofe reifleM im- 
patience, a little earlier than tbe day befine to Totriebimi, and 
erery evening retomed a little later, feeding his lingering cgrea on 
Erne's fiirewdl smile, as she stood like a smaU white statae nnder the 
dark fir-trees — Gertmde's sadness deepened more and more ; and 
she wrote a cheerless, anxious letter to Lorimer Boyd, telling him 
how it was with them all, and her grieyoos peiplexity of heart 



GHAFTEB LXVH 

LOBIMSB WHITES AB0T7T XBNNBTH. 

LoBDCBB Botd's answer — to adopt the foreign phraseology of the 
Earl his brother — * no se fit pas attendre.' Ho wrote by return of 
post 'Take the boy instantly away from Scotland/ he said. 
* Even if it was understood between you and Douglas (which I cannot 
see) that be was always to spend his holidays at Glenrossie, and 
that your enjoyment of his society was limited to meeting him 
there, the peculiar circumstances would justify you in making some 
different arrangement. Take him away instantly. He is not so 
young but this fancy may give you more trouble than you can 
foresee. Part him and that poor child, in mercy to both; and 
in pity to yourself. I can see that you are ill, in every line of your 
letter. I^ave Scotland ; go somewhere to the sea-side, and let 
dear Neil sail and boat about, during the remainder of his holidays* 
I have written to Lady Charlotte. I hope she will forgive my 
frightening her a little about you. 

* Neil's account of Kenneth may be quite correct, but I yery 
much mistrust it. I don't wish to speak ill of my countrymen, 
but I never yet saw a remorseful Scotchman, or a penitent Scotch- 
woman. The Caledonian mind takes quite a different view of the 
condition of souls (or at least of their o?m souls) from that gene- 
rally taken by Christian folk. Something of the energetic obstinacy 
with which they pursue worthy and estimable aims overflows and 
tinges their notiona of conduct less praiseworthy. We are told 
that we should be prepared to give a reason for iie faith that is in 
us. A Scotchman or Scotchwoman is always prepared to give a 
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ivaMn for the tin that ia in him or her. Justification b; faitb 
with them meana foith in their own justification. And this not odIj 
individually, but for all of their own kith and kin. It la quite 
utooiehing to see a irbole family' of the sererest prudes placidly 
contented with their familj sinner, and conTinced that her sin was, 
and is, most rationally excusable, even while hunting fiiU crj after 
some alien outsider who does not belong t« tiiem. I am sura, if wt 
had such a thing as a family sinner amongst us, at least of the 
female sex — I am myself Uie nearest example of it, I suppose 
among the males — that even my molher whose aeverity is known to 
you, would hold all her " dictuma " in suspense for the occasion. 
Theto is an anti-Magdalenism in the Northern coDstitution. No 
Scottish Mary staunches her tears with her hair ; though those 
lovely penit«nta are generally painted with golden locks, possibly to 
enhance and show the difficulty and value of their repentance : nor 
does the Scottish Peter go out and ' weep bitterly ' under a convic- 
tion of his own irresolotion in the path of virtue. It is weakness 
to lose your self-esteem, and weakness is a thing the Scotch tnind 
abhors. We struggle for that self-esteem under the most untoward 
circumstances; as a man shipwrecked, and losmg a hundred times 
its value, dives down into the cabin for his watch. 

' When Kenneth Koss gets better, we may probably see in him a 
&it illustration of the impressive and agreeable distich — 



' I know this letter will make you angry, I am glad of it. It 
will rouse yon, aod do you good. Write and scold me. 

' And yet — forgive my bitterness. How can I be otherwise than 
bitter against one who has caused you so much — such unmerited 
sorrow ? This man may be a true penitent. There may be more 
joy over him than ever Uiere wiU be over me, however great may be 
my needs in that way; but till we see how the fag-end of this 
misspent life turns out, and bow far 

" TowB made in pain, as violeot m void," 

are held to when pain is over, let us not trust too implicitly to tho 
existence of that angelic chorus which we cannot hear. 

' I shall be anxious to know what Douglas writes in answer to 
Neil's communication. 

' Yours ever, , 

' LOBUKB BOTD.' 



- r'-wi-:s» 
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A tender frightened letter from Ladj Charlotte followed^ qieak- 
ing of Scotland as if it had suddenlj beoome Nora Zen^day and 
adjuring Gertrude to remember that her &ther had died of oon- 
fiumption, * though ho was taken everywherey dear, to be cured and 
saved/ and with some ' inconsequence ' following up this dreary ad- 
mission with the sentence — 

* Therefoit come at once (or as soon as jou can) to the Isle of 
Wight, where I have already written to take a pastoral cottage ' 
(what Lady Charlotte meant by ' pastoral ' must remain a matter 
of conjecture) ' very near the sea, and away from people — ^though I 
must say I do thaJt to please you^ dearest G-ertie, for I do not like 
living only with shrimps — I mean not seeing one's neighbours ; not 
that one's neighbours are always neighbourly, and I'm sure yoa 
have reason to think so ; though the ones fax off are not a bit better 
than the neighbouring neighbours ; witness my cousin Clochnahen, 
who has written most spiteful and cruel things even now. And she 
says Kenneth Eoss is shamming, in order to get you back again, 
but you are afraid to go to him now, and all sorts of things of that 
sort. I'm sure I hope people won't think I took the pastoral 
cottage because we were afraid or ashamed either ; but I thought 
you would like it best, and that was my reason, and the first week 
begins next Thursday ; so I do hope you and Neil will set out ; and 
tell him there are two boatmen, and thousands of eggs that he can 
have. I mean the boatmen, and they will amuse him. The birds 
sit screaming on the i-ocks, and I wish they would not, for it has 
such a melancholy sound ; but you like those sort of things. And 
so God bless you, my own dear Gertie, and bring you safe to 

* Your affectionate Mum, 

*C. S. 

' P.S. — ^I have got such a pretty seaside dress, dark, dark blue, 
with a quantity of white embroidery — much prettier than black ; 
and I am pleased with it, though my cousin Clochnaben said she 
hated that sort of dress, and that it made women look as if they 
were tattooed like savages. Very rude, wasn't it ? * C. S. 

* P.S. No. 2. — Get yourself a dark -blue linsey-wolsey, my dear 
Gertie, and don't cough.' 



And Gertie read — and sighed — and pondered — and told Neil 
that she did not feel well, that her mother had taken a cottage in ths 
Isle of AVight for them, and that the rest of his holidays would, if 
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spent there. A aenlence ghe pronounced Tery hurriedly uid timidljr, 
posacssed as she was by a vague painM expectation of Neil ' fljing 
out,' and refusing to leave the hills that enshrined his cousin ESa 

She mistook — as we do continuall; mistake even those we lore 
best. Keil no sooner took in the fact that she bad been Buffering 
uncomplaining] J, and required this change, thsD he paasionalelj 
embraced her, expressing himself in broken sentences of self-blame - 
for ' being such a brute ' as not to see that she was lit — ' w selfish' 
to require to hare it explained to him — so ' inexcusable,' not guess- 
ing that it would be better for her to get out of the cold mists of the 
hills to a better climate. 

And with the last sentence the colour suddenlT flushed his cheek, 
for he thought of £fHe ; and he looked eagerly in hia mother's &oe, 
dreaming, ' If we could but take mj cousin with us 1 ' 

But he saw nothing in that sweet face but a look of pun and 
fkintiieBB, now becoming habitual. 

His farewell to Effie was sad and ferrent. She was to write erecT 
day, or rather every evening, at the boor that would bo so blank and 
dismal when he should have departed ; when his active bounding 
step should no longer croas the moor, nor his strenuous voung arm 
shorten time by rowing the coble across the lake — when Uie morning 
light must come, whether in mist or sunshine, without his radiant 
eyes ; and the evening dose in without his comfbrtiiig voice to cheer 
her. 

Effio wept bitterly. The last be saw of her she was weeping, 
and turning from hb lingering fiuewell gaze to weep anew withm 
the house. 

He thought of those tears all the long day in the rwlway carriage, 
starting next morning for England ; watching the pale meek cood- 
tenance of his mother seated opposite to bun, and wondering still 
what the bitter, bitter quarrel could have been, that made Kenneth 
an alien, and bis poor little daughter a banished creature from Glen- 
rossie and (be love of its inhabitants. 

And bis mother, as she stole furtive glances at his restless pas- 
sionate, handsome face, felt tJie cold poison of doubt creep through 
her heart as the thought, 

' Oh I will the day ever come when even my boy Neil shall love 

And she thought, if tbat day ever came, death would be so wd- 
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CHAPTER Lxym. 

TBACOM OF JAMli lUESX. 

liADY Ohablotkb felt niher iU-med by the increMUig OI-IimIIIi 
and depreasion of vpntB of her danghter. She wrote a aomewhiift 
peevish and depreeatorj kttor to Lorimer fiojd : — 

'Itookaprattypa^boraloottaffeherey as joaad?!^ andindeod 
only because joa aimaed it, for I dont nradi tuncj pairtorai tfamgi 
myself; only, Gertie haTinff aoeh Telianoe on yoor jodgment and 
your kindneesy I thought it m the best to do as yon said. Botjoo 
are quite mistaken in saying she would be the better for it : she it 
not the least better, rather worse : and she has a cough that keeps 
me always remembering her poor fother ; which is Tory diatresnng; 
I wish you could come from Vienna, for she is certidnly better when 
you are in the way to talk and read to her. I am sure I would 
read to her with pleasure, but I don't understand or relish the sort of 
books, and it is not the same thing ; and she doesn't care for news, 
and I don't know what to do with her. She has left off walking, and 
lies on the sofa looking at the sea ; and all I can get from her is, ^* I 
don't feel very strong to-day, little mother." 

* Now, of course, when you told me I should do her good by com- 
ing here, all this is very disappointing ; and I hope you will write 
to her and advise her not to fret ; for I know she is fretting ; and 
the hard thing upon me is, that she frets more now than she did, 
though nothing now has happened ; and though she used to be so 
fond of pastoral places, and I have got a cottage at Bonchurch just 
like the one in Moore's Melodies, — about Love and Hope, you know 
— ^where ** he opened the window and flew away." The roses climb 
light over the roof, and so does the clematis, and, except that there 
are gnats at night (in spite of a little beginning of frost), she might 
be so very comfortable ! I wish we had never come across these 
Bosses of Glenrossie, for what with their tempers, and the things 
that are said, and Gertrude taking a turn so unexpected, I am quite 
sick with vexation. I wish she had married any quiet man, — your- 
self even, — ^rather than that things should be as they are. Neil is 
well ; and I go out sometimes to see that he don't drown himsel£ 
I mean, to see that he has the right boatmen with him ; for he is 
venturesome and reckless to a degree ; a Boss all over, and as pas- 
sionate as any of them ; but a dear boy too. And even he can't get 
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Gertrude'a epirita up; for she wya, "Ok my Neil !" " Oh my 
Neil ! " in such k begging Toice, it quite makcB one's heart ache ; 
ftnd, when he tries to guess what she would httTC, — and aayn if it 
fiightens her, this boaling, he'll give it up — she shakes her head and 
■ays, " No, dearest, it is not that 1 " But she never says what it it; 
•ad it u eo unlike my Gertie to be so unreasonable.' 

And Lorimer, pondering much over this somewhat decoutue 
ftocoimt of msttera, wrote as Lady Qharlotte demred, adrisbg Ger- 
bude, ' not to fret,' and showing her why she ought not to fret. 
And he wrote also to Nal, — a long letter, taking the most vehement 
interest in the boating and boats, their suling qualities and tonnage ; 
and luUTsting adventures of his own in boyish days, and curious 
anecdolca of various kinds, all more or lees connected with this new 
pursuit. For he thought the eager mind and body of the tad would 
be all the better for an absorbing occupation of that kind. 

He was righL 

Cousin £ffie's letteta came, and were most welcome, and fondly 
answered. But, after a post or two, they were often pocketed to 
read ' as soon as he should be afloat in the Sra OuU ; ' and tbo 
shifting of a sail or handling of a rope would cause him te look up, 
and break the thread of Effie'a simple and tender sentences ; once, 
indeed, entirely lost to him ; for a stiff breeze In rounding a rock, 
and a sudden rwibow, so engaged Neil's attention, that he suffered 
the open letter to escape from his hand, and only became aware of 
the foct, by seeing it flutter and rest like a little white bird on 
& distant wave, sweep over the neit, and then disappear for good. 

Even then, Neil Dore the deprivation with very cheerful philo- 
sophy ; sensibly reflecting that he had seen the first line or two, 
beginning, * Papa is better, and things get more and more comfort- 
able ; ' and taking for granted that ' all the rest of it ' was in the 
same satisfactory stnun. 

It was on one of the occauona when Lady Charlotte went down to 
the beach with him, ' to see that be did not drown himself,' that eo 
event occurred which thrilled her timid soul with extreme terror. 

She was walking along a lonely bit of shore byBlack Gang Chine, 
when a man, who wae sauntering in the same direction, came near 
and joined her, as it seemed, in her walk. He was not a genUe- 
man, nor a common sailor ; Lady Charlotte could not make out 
what he was. She felt a mixture of anger an3 fear at his wlf- 
impoaed compamonship ; and looked anzioualy about for Neil ; but 
Nnl WW nowlMn to be wen. 

4 eonrage, and aaked the man which way he 
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was going, wbelher he ' wanted anjtlimg ; ' ' mone^ or imjllung ? ' | 
Tbc man laugbed, and said lie would be rerj glad of anythiiig the i 
ladj pleased to bestow. But, even after pocketiug the balf-croini 1 
which followed Lis reply, he continued to walk by her side. ' I do | 
mostly walk this way,' he Mid. 'IVe had a hard tussle with s 
mate of mine, and I'm on tlie look-out to seo him again. Vou see, 
ma'am, I'm n smuggler ; or rather I was a smuggler ; but, getting 
acquainted with a farmer's daughter here, she over-persuades me, 
hke, to give up them eort of ways ; and lier falher. he mode a ' 
point of il. i-nyinp: no man should luive his dHuglncr Uiiil did not gel 
his liTin' in a bonnt ww ; and tben wu ptetj of booMt w^y« 
without amt^Egling. yfm, I raM^rei to oat tiie oonMni, lad I fj/^m 
to my mate (thmi wu two of ni) and u^ "Oin me my haV- 
share of the vtlne of the bolt, tat Fm gni^ to lekn hvl" U 



didn't pleoM him ; and we had k wraogje ; and be a^yt, * 
YOU may ; but the value of the boat you don't get" I said I 
he said I shouldn't; and, when high words had passed, he ctindied 



them with these words — "She's a amuggliDg craft, and joall 
hardlj be able to take the law of me to get her value \ so be off, 
like a sneaking fellow as you are." W^, I'd depended en tbe 
ncHiej for getting things for mj Uarj, and I thought, and thon^it, 
and thought, bow to be revenged on him ; and sure enough in tlM 
night I went where the boat lay in tbe cove ready for her next ran, 
and I BBwed, and cut, and worked with a will, I can tell joo, 
till half tbe boat was no more use than splinters, and then I Btock 
vtf a hoard with a paper on it with bis own words written, againat 
M should come : " She's a smuggling craft, and you'll hanQj 
be able to take the law of me." ' 

'Ob gracious I bow could you?' eidumed Ladj Chariotte. 
looking fearfiilly at tbe stem profile of her unwelcome companion sa 
he walked by her aide. 

' Well, you see, bo was hindering me of my Mary. And he waa 
all lags when he come here, when first I put bim in the waj 
of earning, and we'd made many a trip together, and he's over to 
die EVen^ coast now, among friends of mine ! I only wish ' 

His countenance was so fierce as bo wished — whatever the wiab 
mi^t he — that Lady Charlotte stopped short in her walk, and stood 
tremblingly feeling in her reticule for more money. She found a 
sovereign, with which, io her agitation, she preeented bim, saying, 
dvilly, ' I really am very sorry fcir you, but you see you should not 
~-Ton really sbouldn't— be so unforgiving I ' 

^tm, as she beheld the tery weloome ught of Neil i^roadung 
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trith hia boatmen, she recovered herself cDoagh to smile a little ; and 
ahe said, ' I thought, at one time, tliat perhapi you were thinking 
of Tobbing mc, Jo you knoir?' 

' Well, I leai thinking of it,* said the man, carelessly, ' bnt I 
didn't know who might be up among the rocks there, or whether 
that tot; young gent now in «ght mightn't be coming to you ; and, 
beudea, you seemed such a harmless soul to take advantage of. 
But ' 

He stopped suddenly ; his eye lit, and fiashed like a signal-gun. 

' By , there he is !' he exclaimed, as he darted down the rough 

shore. Lady Charlotte looked in that direction, and saw two figures 
— a man in the garh of a common sailor, and a female neatly dreased 
in rather a foreign peasant style. They were near enough for her 
to be perfectly able to distinguish both face and form ; and in the 
common s^lor she recognised— with extreme alarm — the ever- 
changing adventurer, James Frere — and in the foreign 'looking 
woman, however disguised, most certainly An.in ! 

Thej where landing when she first observed them . On se«ng the 
man who had been the companionof her walk running towards them, 
thej stood still. Then James Frcre leaped back again into the boa^ 
holding out his hand to bis companion, who lightly followed his 
example ; and he pushed off from the shore jnat as the breathless 
smuggler reached the water's edge. The man shouted and swore ; 
Frere laughed, and shook an oar menacingly at him. Then a 
boy lying at the bottom of the boat — and a man in her, whom they 
had not yet perceived — shook out the sail, and with a bound and a 
dip in the waters she was off again, soon to appear only like a white 
speck in the distance I 

The smuggler stood a while watching that boat as she danced over 
the waves. Tben he slowly returned to the spot where Neil had 
rejoined Lady Charlotte. 

■ Good evening, ma'am,' he sud, ' and thank yon I As to yon 
man, I'll have him yet. His things are all here. He'll need to 
come back before many days ore out — III give information.' And 
he strode away slowly over the sands. 

If Lady Clwrlotte could have doubted the accuracy of her own 
vision, all doubt would have been removed bj Neil, who, flushed and 
eagar, said to her, as he came np, ' Tboe's that man I saw changs 
his clothes in the railway — he's in the boat. I can't mistake him^ 
he has a most sUange countenance. It b he — I'U swear to him. 

' and Fll swear to Alice Boafti' 
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And when she le^^ained tbe Btda gato of tbe 'pMfeonl' eollaga^ ■! 
paaeed in rerj qvuMj, and told G«rinide Aandvontara. 

* And is it not too dreidfbl» Gertie»lui alwnp ooming im flmm 
a trap-doOT in this sort <tf waj? — I moan like » demon mo cob 
up, you know, thnmgh a tn^-door.' 



CHAFTEB LXIZ. 



Poor Lady Charlotte I She waa doomed in this tmnqnil and jm 
toral retreat to all aorta of agitatbff aeenes connected with tl 
gentleman who thus came up continuiJly, as it were, through a traj 
door I 

She was standing — as she herself expressed it — ' most harmleealy 
talking ahout the < getting up' of her fine muslins and emhrudere 
cuffsy with an old washerwoman whose pride it was that * she waa tl 
principallest laundress of these parts, and washed for the prindpaDa 
gentry by the sea-side.' 

The good old soul continued ironmg all the time she talked, an 
looking down with affectionate smiles upon the linen benefited fa 
her manipulation. 

'Ah I' she said, 'all the viutors comes to me that can/ an 
it's a real treat to me to see the valets, and lady's-maids, and auc 
folk, coming here as civil as need be, a-begging and a-praying of n 
to give their lady or their gentleman the preference — fi>r I can't d 
all. But I mostly prefers the gentlemen's, and some of them fa 
really wonderful I Lord Sinclair's — his be pretty shirts enough t 
iron — worry smooth soft linen. And Captain Greig's, — them oi 
beauties ; all worked across the breasteseea — to be sure how thej fa 
woiked ! And Colonel Vavasour's — his be wonderful, too. An 
Mr. Gbrdon's — his'n has little fiills down the fronts ; they be a dei 
o' trouble, surely, them little frills ; but they're a real pleasure t 
look at, when the Italian iron's been under 'em. And here's a thinj 
waa sent to me to wash, — that looks for all the world like somebody' 
skin, — but was sent here by a woman they call a West Injian 
They did say she was a wild savage — but, if she be a savage, she b 
wery unlike my notion of the creatures, for she's as soft a spokei 
woman as ever I seed. And she's got this dose fit of pink flannel 
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to cover her firom be«d to foot, for she has tlie BUven, with the cold, 
and she comes from Bome warm place — I'm sure I forgeta the name 
— but its bejroad Beaa, and there's ft goremor, and he's as good 
aa a king there . . . 

' La 1 if she ain't comiiig this minute, and I not half ready.' 

The aged waaherwoman ironed irith redoubled dilif^uce ; bnt 
before the ironing was done, the door of the cottage waa darkened^ 
and in came a sad-looking, sallow woman, past the flower of Tontb, 
but still with claims to beauty, her eyea paaaing languidly over all 
objects as she advanced, as if nothing in life was mnc^ worth noticing, 
ana resting at last in quiet contemplation on the pink flannel gar- 
ment. You saw at once that she was a Creole, bnt a gentlewoman. 

' Is it finished ? ' she said, with a soft drawl. ' Give it to me if 
it is finished.' 

The old woman paased a final sweep oT the w-im iron over the 
sleeves of the garment in question ; flattened, folded, and again 
passed the iron over ; and then, pinning it in a (riiite haadkerdiief 
presented it to the new-comer. 

Aa she did bo, the threahold of her cottage was again shadowed, 
and close to Lady Charlotte— <close to the Creole— passed in James 
Ftere, followed by Alice Boss, asking abont lod^gs. 

The latter Htwted visibly at the sight of Lady Boss's mother. 
Fearless as she was her presence of mind forsook her. She grasped 
James Frere's arm anxiously, and averted her face. 

' Oh, come away ; come away &om this plaoe ! ' she said in an 
agitated whisper. 

But James Ftere wsb absorded in another recognition. Another 
hand lay on his arm, and the languid Creole's eyes were warm with 
wonder and anger. 

' Ah, James, do I see you at last ? You cmel James 1 ' 

There was an effort on the part of Frere to affect unconsdousness, 
to affect Btnungenesa ; bat he also seemed for once, in the bewilder- 
ment of the moment, to lose his self-poasesaion. 

' Anita ! ' he exclaimed. 

'Yes, you cruel. Anita! And now she has found you, she will 
not agun be left. Ob, James, how could you leave me without one 
word? To wake and fiod you gone ! Ob James ! ' 

Alioe Rom had hitherto stood speechless and motionless; her 
glittering eyes only seeming to have some movement in them, rip- 
pling like a green gleam over the ocean wave. But, as the Creolo 
accompanied the last words by a passionate seizure of Frere's arm, 
she sprang upon hat fik^^iHHkMid shook her off, crying with 
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Bhrill anger, — ^'Woman, bow dare joa call my hnabmd Ji 
How dare jou call him by bia Cbiiatiaii rnuna befbro wte, whate 
your intimacy may bare been ? * 

' My intimacy? Your boaband?* Uuigbed the Creole. «T 
man is married as macb as law can many bim, to MB. I i 
bis wife, — bis lawful wife, and I will dum bim — for I hare a son 
e?en ibougb be deserted me in Jamaica.' 



CHAFTEE LXX. 

AILZB 8UBPBI8ED. 

TsRBB was a brief stormy explanation; incontestable and uacG 
tested truths were evolved from Frcrc*s past history ; and at Inst i 
Creole, coming close to shuddering Ailio, murmured to her in 
voice choked with passion, * Are you so mean a spirit ? Would y 
not some revenge ? I am his wife. You are nothing but bia mi 
tress. Have you children ? I have a son. Think not that I n 
forego my claim. All is not for myself. Will you not proscci 
for bigamy, as they can in your country ? If not, that will J do. 
' Nothing but his mistress ! ' ' Nothing but his mbtress ! * T 
words beat backwards and forwards in Ailio's brain. At last s 
spoke : she hissed the words fiercely through her teeth : — 

* Deny it ! ' she said, without looking at him. * Deny it ! * 

' Nonsense ! ' said Frere, contemptuously. * You must ba 
known it was so. In the bitter gossip reported to Sir Douglas it w 
told. You knew it^ Don't be affected. You knew it.' 

The light in Ailie's eyes flickered like a flame of phosphorus. 

' I did 710^ know it ! ' she said ; and then looking the Creole ov 
from bead to foot, she said, as if to herself, * Did he marry a siaif 

* I am no slave, but a planter's daughter ! * angrily retorted tl 
Creole, ' and you had best keep your contempt for your own pa^itio 
I am as educated as you are — and rich, rich, rich ! My fath 
is dead, and I have come to England. I claim my husband ; but 1 
shall be punished. My many nights of tears — he shall pay tber 
I will prosecute him by your laws — I will prosecute him.' 

Ailie looked at the man whose evil influence had jouied wi 
her evil, to create confusion in her destiny. A chill tremblii 
aeiaed her. 
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' Tee,' ehe taid to Frere, ' yen AaU suffer 1 Call vuolj on me 
when jour punishment comet— caD vain];. I will croBb yoa, I will 
tiend jou into the earth. Deceiver I ' 

Two or three boatmen gathered ronnd the door, attracted hj the 
sound of voices in disputa. Othero joined them. Among them 
came the smuggter. He sprang on ^re, and wrestled and strove 
to bold him. In a moment a knife glittered in the air ; it grazed 
the bending head of the Creole in its descent, and slnick the smug- 
gler's breast : was lified once more, — the warm blood droppbg from 
its pointed blade oo the women's dresses and the linen the aged 
washerwoman had been garrulously gossiping about, — and descended 
jet more vehementlj. Thej seized him. ' Devils, let me go I ' he 
said ; and, turning, shook himself free, and fled over the shore. 

He was pursued, but not taken. Swift of foot and wirj of limb, 
he i«acbed an almost inaccessible crag, lifted a huge broken piece of 
sand-stone, and flung it below, — scattering his poreuerB as it rolled 
down with dust and liagments of the rock from one pointed peak to 
another, and coming at lost with a dead resounding diump upon the 
shore. 

When they looked up, he was gone 1 Some said be had himself 
fallen into the ocean, in his frantic efforts to crush those who stood 
below ; some, that he had slid down the smoother side of iho 
cliff, and endeavoured, bj swimming and diving, to reach a distant 
point, where there was a pathway which led to the sea. 

But this much was certain, that, stare as they would along the 
yellow curves and indentations of the sandy shore, or up by the grey 
rocks where the sea-fowl sat mute or rose screaming into ^e tur, no 
object resembling a human form dotted tho distance. 

James Frere was dead, or had escaped. And Ailie, too, had 
vanished, when Lady Charlotte at last recovered sufficiently from the 
horrors of the scene to look consciously on objects near her. 

Ailie hod vanished. Only the Creole woman stood there, wiping 
her bespattered shoulder and neck, and gaxiug down as in a dream 
on the smuggler, stretched on the floor ; his strong right hand still 
vainly clutcbiog the folds of linen he caught as he fell, — caught, as 
the drowning wretch catches at the bending reed, that goes down 
with bim into the darkness and the depths of overwhelmbg death. 
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It wu twilisht, — dnwjr, driuling, dsmij twilight, mA m «• 
Bometimes endure irith « aort of impalient aadnMs, eren when tban 
■■ no caoK for gricd A twilight Out dolli our ^irili u it inki 
orer the leaden aea. Oolom gone, — liriit gooe, — mimfli j_nnwj 
all eilent, and wet, and oold. The wiiS hnr aad huhed : noa ia m 
In little fitiiil gnati round the ro^ and hoDow eRvea ; piA of «^£ 
vapour ; no fredinees, no wiidneai in the blaat ; u if gnat NatH* 
were, in the words of Shakeepeam, — 

' In all her functions weaiy of hsnaU* 
The tinj lodgings and cottages by the sea were beginning b> duken. 
One after one the glimmering lights went out. The terrified old 
wHBherwoman pulled down her sleeves over her bare arms, and lo<Aed 
round with a shudder at the scoured and mopped fioor of hv 
dwelling, before she sat down to supper with two gaping fticDdi 
who hi^ dropped In to keep her companj after the awfiil erent 
of the da;. 

Ladj Charlotte was recovering from repeated hysterica in tiio 
' pastoral cottage ' covered with roses and honoT-suckles ; and koB- 
ing her head on Qertnidc's shoulder was watchine, with somctluiig 
like a returning smile, the energetic attempts of Ndl to mako tOft 
and wait on her and his mother. Far away, at the polioe-Blatioll, 
quivered the gas-light over tlic door, and with a ghastly hrillianej 
^one OD the closed shutters of the room where the murdeiM 
smuggler's corpse was lying ; waiting for evidence, and coroner'B 
inquest, and Borne one to own and identify him, and to take somo 
sort of interest in this sudden destruction of a man in t^o prinae of 
life and life's energies. 

And duly, by and by, muffled in a shawl — ashamed of her Ion); 
of hia fate; of the brawl with some unknown rufBau, lua componiini 
in a lawless trade wluch her father had disapproved and wbicii hod 
now cost him his life — come the decent farmor's daughter, the Mary 
of his obscure love-story, to sob, and sigh, and drop short agitated 
rurtaies when questioned by the sergeant of police, and admit that it 
was some one she knew ; some otic to whose identity * all at home ' 
could apeak ! And then she went back to the quiet farm and her 
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parents, tad back to ber little lonely room : where her half-made 
wedding-gown la; nentl; folded, with thread, BcisBOra, and needle- 
book on the top of it ; and the bright French silk ncdierchief (bis 
last ^fi) hong over the looking-gleiiB; and where ber Prayer-book 
and Bible were set on the chest of dnLwera, with wild flowers drjing 
between their leaves gathered in their pleasant walk the last Sunday, 
when she had persuaded bim to go to church ; that Sunday when 
her father had shaken hands with him for the first time, and even 
her mother had aaked him if he would stay tea. That happy, quiet 
Suudajr ! 

And Mary wept and prayed, and wept again. Going through 
that phase of bitter anguish known to more hearts than hers ; £e 
lament for one whose death is lamented by no one else ; the lament 
for one, thought by others unwortliy, but on whom we ourselvea 
juined many a hope. Unshared was the grief of her patient heart. 
She knew that her father and mother were sitting down-staira 
talking over the matter in whispers : eurry for their young daughter ; 
but not sorry — rather rdie»ed — that by this stroke of destiny her 
imprudent love was brought to a close. So she wept, and made her 
moan, — till, at her tiny lattice window also, the light was pot ovt 
that made one of the sparks on the land above the shore, — went 
out, and told no tale of the bapea extinguished within ; nor diat a 
poor simple girl lay sobbing herself to aleep, in the darknen that 



But on the long cold stretch of the sea-shore stood one who 
neither wept, nor rested, nor slept. 

Ailie was there ! 

Her head was uncovered to the drizzling rain. Her boa, twiated 
round her slender throat, was clutched at from time to time with 
restless fingers, as the light pu& of wind waved the dangling ends 
of the fur. She waa ahivering ; less with cold than intense nervoDS 
excitement ; alternately moving swiftly and pausing ; more cat-like 
than ever in the dim sad light. 

More cat-hke than ever ! At one moment she would scud swifUj 
over the damp sands with soundless footsteps, and be lost behind the 
cliff. Then with slow, stealthy, deliberate pace, she would emerge, 
advance a few yards, and stop : motionleaB and watchful, yet 
watching nothing : looking over the sea — the objectleea, grey, low 
line of the undulating sea — with a fixed stare ; her eyea gleaming 
in the faint light ; her spore figuro making a sort of shadowy column 
between sand and sky. And thus she would remain till, all of a 
midden, the apirit of awifl acudding would awake in ber again, and 
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send her flitting along dw ihore witK radi i^Mditj tliat tha «tya loM 
her, and 011I7 beoame mhunoob of her rMi|i{iMnties wbon mgm Ih* 
Btcaltbj piu», the objeaHeH pMise, the long itnt at imUuok viAlih 
the slight ge«tvro of the gorwaing hand that wmld tua U*p th* 
boa from imitating the movements of animal lifc, wbeo alan«S Igr 
tho capricious air, — broke the monotonj, and mre vNoednng of • 
less visionaty natore to her preaonce on thoae ^iMmj Mnda. - 

Ob, very dismal and barren of all hope was that ahon la tha ^m 
of Alice Rosa 1 She might recroBB the tea in the l^tA auSng^hatt 
which had borne her from France ; ahe might put oooBtriea uad 
continents between her and her native land ; but acnas tha golf of 
black thoughts, across the ocean tinged with blood, aeroaa tha dia- 
turbod billows of nge and confusion which toesed her aool, narcr- 
more could she be steered to an; qaiet haven. HevenniKe I 

Kor was she dreanung of qniet ; nor deairons of pmoe ; nor 
pitj^ing an; of the actors or sufferers in the strange tragedy of the 
morning, eicept herself; nor yearning to blot out all that had 
occurred that daj, like a bad dream. Active, restless, full of the 
supple energy of the animal she au closely resembled ; sharp and 
feverish wei-o the workings of her busy brain. 

Ailie was not thinking of the terrible post ; she was planning a 
terrible future. She was thinking of James Frcro ; not as a blae 
lover, a common swindler, a murderer amenable to the laws of his 
country. No, no ; none of these things. She was thinking of him 
solely as her peev. 

He had had many a narrow e«icapc, but this time his fiite shall 
doom him. He shall not escape Ailie! 

Woe to the man who is lovtd with the passion that has neither 
tcndcmeas nor affection to soften it : who is loved not for his own 
sake, but for the selBah sake of tho woman who has mated with him ! 
The oppoute of that love is liatc. Tlie serpent hitched fn>m ths 
Egyptian warmth of that Rlerile soil is vengeance. Pity, and regret, 
and the sad quiet partings of a humbled heart ; the unutterable and 
fiery sense of wrong quenched and conquered by a flood of better 
and holier feelings: all those things are unknown to sui-h women. 
Their impulse is to sky Jason's children to punii>h Jo-wn. Thejr 
. fulfil tho Scriptural matedlclioti n-liich soys, ' Curbed be ibeir anger, 
for it was fierce ; and their wrnth, for it was cruel.' 

Ailie thought over the links ihut hail bound her to Freie. and all 
that she had iuiid, done, and suffered, till a delirium of wild ivvenge 
thrilled hor brain, 

' Don't be afeeUd.' ' Yok knew it.' ' SonKnu.' Tln-se wore 
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the words of insult he hod tossed at her before that other woman, the 
' AnitA,' ho had rRCOgnised ! Words spokeo, no doubt, to deoeire 
that CkoIo wife ; perhaps to pave the waj for reconciJiation with 
her. She was rich; ahe bad boasted of her riohea. Everything 
orer i4ich Alice Boss had powc' » I>^ 0*° property, she had lent 
or gi*en to James Frere. The Creole had said that ber lather was 
dead ; and she was rich, and so bad come to England. What 
though she had spoken angrilj at that fiist meeUng ? Frere would 
have power to so^n her. He bad fled, but it was not clear that be 
knew that he had HlUd the man he struck at ; it was not clear that 
he knew he was a murderer. 

Where could he flee to ? that was the question. All his haunts ; 
hie tricks of disguise and hiding ; bis fox-like, craftily-contrived 
holes; his means of evading and eloding: hie daring ways and 
cunning devices ; were they not known to Alice? Hod he not 
himself revealed and boasted of them in the days of their ' love? ' 

Only one thing for ever marked him : the scar on his cruel right 

Tea, he was marked. She was glad of that. That would help 
others to track him. Others not so well acquainted with bis mani- 
fold contrivances. She remembered the fiwt daj she had ever noticed 
that Bcar ; the day the Dowager Clochnaben had asked him to 
sketch some architectural improvements for her grim caetle. 

She saw him now as in a vision ; saw him— as she stood with the 
drizzling rain damp on her hair, and the leaden eea cold and sad at 
Iirr feetr— seated in the great room at Clochnaben ; with all its 
stately old furniture ; its huge comfortable grate, full of pine- 
logs burning with a scented odour ; iis heavy shining table, on 
which lay the maps, and hooks, and the slanting portfolio with 
blood-red strings, from which he took the etchings he had made. 
She saw lus smile once more ; that smile when their eyes met ; tbb 
emile, that told her there was more in tlie soul of that wandering 
preacher than was taught hy his Scriptural teste ; and yet she had 
liked him tlio better for it, and welcomed with a thrill of passion 
that irregular and intelligent face an her ideal of male beauty. She 
saw his hand — that eearred, that forgiTig hand — with its light firm 
touch, and pencil of power, busy in its task that hannless night. 
She saw it raised antl bleeding in tlie blue lake by the Hut, when 
be dived for Eusebia's bracelet, and Giuseppe had recogniecd him 
and exclaimed against him. 

And lastly, in tho rapid magic lantern of her shifting visions, 
she saw him lying in the Highland coltngc ; simulating to the 
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Bpart and oaila, anii drove regretfullj past havens of refiige ; aod 
prouder shipfl rode out the blast, or took shelter where bMt thej 
might 

But through the storm, as through the cahn, Ailie's fearless eye 
watched the darkness ; and with a fierce compreMion of her fingers 
she mattered every now and then, — ' He shall bo hnnted down, — 
hunted down ! ' 

Long she pondered where to begin the feline watch and pitiless 
chase. He would not surely go back to France ? St. Malo was 
the haunt of the smuggling companions he had lately consorted 
with. Would he go to Jersey? It was too smaU for hiding, and 
too probable a place for the searching visit of the police. He wonld 
go to liondon ! In that vast struggling hive, with ita eternal 
mununr of a working, striving, occupied population, any one might 
hide and be forgotten. He would surely go to London. 

So Ailie made her slender package, and was off at dawn of day. 
Having paid the bill to her nervous landlady before the tardy in- 
quiries of the police as to the young foreign woman who was seen 
with the murderer the day before, — and whose place of lodging had 
only just been made out, — disturbed the vnnH household ; filled 
the taproom with sinister agitation ; and set the hootess herself off 
in tearful protestations of uie extreme respectability of her house; 
into which, if her account might be trusted, no foot had ever passed 
that might not have walked in equal procession with the holiest of 
saints aud martyrs. 

To London, ^en, went Ailie, aud set her cat-like watch at many 
a ruined hole, and saw the walls placarded here and tfaere with the 
great words Mubdek and Hewabd, and read in various papers the 
variously abridged accounts of the event. The long details in 
Lloy^t; thebrief notice in the J/'ornin^ Pari; the stem methodic 
account in the Dcaly Telegraph i the tiny comer devoted to 
' Murder in the Islo of Wight,' in the superb and overflowing 
TiToei. 

And still, as she read, the hunger of her starved revenge grew 
keener, and through the streets she knew of old to bo hia haunts she 
fiitted in the dim fbggy evenings, as she had flitted over the sea 
sands ; her eyes dilating sometimes as she fuUowed with furtive step 
a figure resembling Frere's to the door of some low lodging in court 
or sJley, onLy to close, with an eiasperatcU muau of impatience and 
djaappuintment, as she slunk back from the aspect of a stranger. 

Pains thrown away ; calcnlations shrewd in vain ; for Frere— 
that Toaa of ahiits and expedients— knew too well that the safe thing 
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(o do under auch dTcnmafauicea is the ono dui^ jqn wb vxprn^ai 
not to do ; and, while AutiTe Ailie wm prowling n " * 
bj«-8treels aad rouad fb^j oarncn between tM £ 
rirer, he was ntting fearlenlj in gay Fkotdt tbeelne and AwNh 
cuf^s — hisblftck hair curled and perfumed — dining mil asd cbJii^ik 
* and getting all 
d for h J a Toimg nrd- 
liog setting out on his fiiet indepen^t tour, wlmn he had a hi ltd 



himiclf ; ' waiting for remittanceB from Madrid ; * and getting all 
cuiTCDt expensee meanwhile laviahly prorided for h; a Toimg lord- 



Mid looked after daring a tgij rough and a 

and who had already decided that he was ' the p 

upon earth,'^-expreauDg a hope that (aa aoon ai tliaae r 

should arrive) thej might join puraes and trarel together over dn 

continent. 

Anil James Frere spcAe his thanks and made conTenation, in i«^ 
prettj broken Eo^ish ; for he woa a Spanish hidalgo for dts BoaM^ 
JDst returned from Mexico. And a gentleman's linen maj ceVtunlf 
be marked ' J. F.' whose numo is not James Frerc, but Marquis 
Jos^ dc log Frios. 

So Ailie wandered in vain. The streets, like the sands, were 
barren ; and the tide of humnn ereuts washed sluggishly backwards 
and forwards over the sunken wreck of her life, but brought nothing 
to the surface ! 



CHAPTER LXXII. 

QEBTIirDB UAD2 JBAI.auS. 

Thk horror with which Lisdj Charlotte was seiicd at tho idea of 
any further residence in the pastoral cottage, ' where you see, my 
darling Gertie, we might evidently any day be most likely 
murdered in our beds,' was so great, ihat there was no contesting 
the advisability of removal : and their preparatioiis for departure 
were accordingly made with as closo an imitation of Ailio's hosto as 
tho greater multiplicity of objects to be removed rendered poraiblo. 

Biting tho end of her long ringlet, and trembling very visibly. 
Lady Charlotte sat watching cai:h successive trunk , and carton 
corded and directed to her town addrc^ ; smiling ucrvoa!>ly ct their 
lids, and repeating to her maid, ' You sec, Snnsonnct, London is 
snch a nice mfe place — so safe and nice. I'm sure I wish wo were 
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there ! So reiy safe ; bo many policRmen, and houses, yoa know* 
on eauh side of one, and no back doora — onl; the area. Theae 
pastorul places are drcadfuUj dangerouB. Dear me I Oul; to 
think of what I've gone through. Audit might hare been any of 
ns ! You can't tell what that sort of man will do. It's a mercj 
he didn't take it into his head to slab us all round. And he isn't 
caught jet ; you know they couldn't catch liim, which indeed is all 
for the bcot ; I mean that if they had kid hold of him, of courae 
ho would havo killed them all. So the sooner we get to Ijondon 
the better. But now don't get flurried, Sanaonnet; you are crushing 
down [hat white crape hat with btiutt most dreadfully i juat lift the 
lid ! You may have the bonnet for yourself that I wore that day, 
I shoU never be able to look at it sgain. So horrid. Oh, dear mo I 
Do be aa quick aa you can, my good Sansonnet, and let us get into 
safety. I never, never nrill leave London again. It was Mr. Boyd's 
idea — not mine in the least. And he said it would do my daughter 
so much good, and I oak you if it has done her any good at all f 
CertMnly not ; only these clever men are bo wilful and obsUnale. 
You never can get Mr. Boyd to hare any opinion hut his own ; a 
little of his mother in him; a little of his mother. Obetjnate, yon 
know. And now see what has come of it! Murder has been 
done, and Qcrtmde not a bit the better. I'm quite glad !« get away, 
and I shall write to Mr. Boyd and tell him so. Hoirid I And mj 
darling Gertie so patient too, and quite anxious we should start I 
shall certainly write and show Mr. Boyd how wrong he was to advise 
ua to como. Now, Sansonnet, do shut the basket trunk! Yon 
can iron the dresses, you know, when we get to town, if they are a 
little crushed. Anything is better than staying among robben and 
murderers — anything ! ' 

And so the fragile lady chattered nervously on ; and never gave 
h^ ringlet any rest till dhe sat on 'the deck of the steamer for 
SoDthaoipton, with her pretty little fringed parasol held carefully 
over one of the bonnets that had not been present at the murder, 
smiling at evuij one and at everything, and repeating from time 
to time, ' I feel so safe, going hock, you know, dear Gertie ; dou't 
ymi feci safe and comfortable ? And dear Xcil, — I'm sure even ho 
is glad to bo safe, though of course he was sorry to leave his boat 
and those horrid gulls. But he is toatuff two of the gulls, and ther 
will be very pretty iu the dining-room. They won't make th^ 
screaming either, after they are stuffed. He, he, ho I ' 

And Lady Charlotte gave a little merry tittering Inugh after the 
lost observation, for she was under tlie impresuos that she hod 
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regard than tbat which I tmst jou feel for me, — jour old fnenj, 
and joar father's friend), — we do all of us endeavour as it were to 
flheathe our thoughts in Boft words ; even to those whose intimacj 
with us enables them to fling away that velvet scabbard, and leave 
the thoughts as here, sharp, and wouDding, as before they were 
slipped into their useless coveriDg. 

' The scabbard is worn in vwn, for me I 

' You are mistaken, dear Gertrude ! Sear child of the man I 
loved before jou grew to lovely womanhood, you are mistaken I I 
feel and know all you imagine must be unknown to me. Do you 
think / have lived till now and never loved ? Do you think I have 
not also experienced how difficult it ia to bend one's mind even to 
wholesome hopes, before the hour-glass of sorrow is well turned, or 
its sand has begun to fall ? That I do not know how miserable » 
thing it is to Btmggle with the clinging thought that one might yet 
be blest with reconciling love, — instead of being obliged to give a 
person up utterly ? The difference bclwecutmpriBonDient and deathi 
The one a prolonged torture, tlie other only a mercifiil blow. Do 
you think I am unacquainted with that sensation of utter indifference 
to all subjects and events which bear no relation to the object piun- 
fuUy beloved ? With that consdousness, that, for aught we care, 
the earth might crumble with all upon it, as long as standing room 
was left for two? 

' I tcU you that I know that love ! I know the power that makes 
all other vexations seem like the raving of a far-off storm to one 
that sits safely sheltered. The power that can build, os it were, 
round the human heart walls so massive that the indistinct thing is 
the thunder of the world's tempests, — while near, and dear, and 
sweetly audible, sounds the voice whose low muuo thrills every pulse 
of our being. 

' My dear Gertrude, do not doubt me. You are so much to me, 
— fljwi a* toe ore,^-lhat my life would be barren, but for the belief 
that I am something to you. Do not write me letters reserved in 
their sorrow and tlieir fears. They make rae feel like a miserable 
alien. I call to you at such times, but there is no echo. I look for 
you, hut I cannot find you 1 Tell me you think you are dying — 
tell me your heart is breaking for this miserable madocss in our 
ever dear Douglas (which one day mrisl have an end !) — but do not 
ciile me from your coiifidcnce, and bid mo stand, after so many years 
of intimate companionship, — far off, among the group of common 
friends, who are left to conjecture your sufferings and ask news of 
you in vain.' 
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indeed, a fair beauty of VicDuesc society vitb a most Oerraan iroalth 
of hnir, inaisted that the luxuriant brown plails of the Englisli 
stranger were ' postiches.' But going to the Opera a little hurried 
and (iishcTelled was considered tentamount to taring walked over 
red-hot ploughahai-cs, and Mrs. Gregan came off triumphant and 
completely cleared. The Opera is my sole pleasure ! You ktioir 
how I lore music ; end though the voices sound thin alter the full- 
throated bubbiing richness of Italian singing, these people are un the 
whole bett«r music iana. 

' A backward people, too- Wo bud an alarm of fire the other 
night, and a prodigious incendie it turned out to be. A whole (Kin- 
Tent burned down. Aoytliing worse than the arrangements for 
getliofi; water on auch an occasion, it is impossible to conceive. Here, 
with the D«iau carrying the Danube into the heart of Vienna, it was 
brought in barrels, such as serve to lay the dust in other cities. Tho 
fright of the crowd was extreme ; and the rushing about of water- 
carta and engines, with men standing up in tbem, holding immense 
pine-torches, scattering sparks and flakes of fire, as if handing about 
samples of the destruction going on wholesale, mode a picture very 
strange and not Tcrjr edifying to my unaccustomed eye. 

' I heard an interesting anecdote at the Hospital for the Insane. 
A poor young lady there, quito mad, but gentle (" mad for bein^^ 
forsaken," as her attendant assured me), had yet so much of rational 
system left in her bewildered brain, that she regularly and daily 
taught the child of one of the keepers to write and read,* and heard 
her lesaons with the most methodical care. I was much touched by 
the story ; that Kandering mind, unfit to associate with grown-up 
people, still keeping so far in advance aa to be of use to an ignorant 
child ; shut out, too, from usual companionship on earth, and 
(according to our views) irresponsible for her actions !n the eye 
of Heaven, yet able to train another mind in some degree to know- 
ledge and duty, 

' I will tell you nothing more to-day, but you are to tell me all 
about yourself and your health. All, or I ahall write and com- 
plain to Lady Charlotte, who always writes and complains to me, 
when you are not well, till she has almost brought me to think it is 
somehow my fitult when you cough or have had bad headaches. 

' LoRDiEB Boyp.' 
And in the process of thar ' infamous correspondence,' as Lady 
• Fact 
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rilent tliankful smile of approval and ileliglit as it ended. Sbe felt 
the preeaure of hie cordial hand. 

Once, M vivid and so punful nas the vision of all this given to 
another, that mth a sharp vailing crj she stood up in her lonely 
dtamber, extending her arras in despair ; colling wijdly on Uut 
absent, — ' Oh love ! oh husband I oh Douglas I ' till Ladj Char- 
lotte came in, flurried and frightened, in her white muslin dressing- 
gown, and asked her what had happened ; and pitied her, but also 
scolded her, for ' letting her mind dvell so on a man who after oil 
had been so very ungrateful and foolish ; yes, foolith, she must say 
BO, and she didn't care who heard her, or bought the contrary ; and 
she wished she had never seen Sir Douglas, nor Kenneth, nor any of 
the Bosses, for they were worse than ghosts oi demons, and hod 
brought nothing but misfortune into the family.' 

And aU this Gertrude kept in her aching heart when writing to 
Lorimer, as ho kept also in lus angry heart the announcement of the 
same Dews by his mother, who triumphed and sneered, and called 
Sir Douglas ' a very gay old gentleman,' and said, ' it waa a pity 
when folk didn't know their own mind ; and if they chose to have 
young wives instead of just being content with a good nurse and a 
flannel nighte^, they Hhould put up more quietly with tbo conse- 
quences 1 that was ho" dictum. 



CHAPTER LXXITT. 

TBXBX'S LOnOINOS DXTXOTED, 

Tbx most humble instiuments are sometimes the means of Heaven's 
perpetual wrath. 

In the midst of Prere's channbg ^'aur at Paris, his daily feasts, 
his nightly carouses, his ' quips and cranks and wreathed smiles,' 
and delightM companionship with fais wealthy young dupe : a little 
commonplace accident once more sent him into space, a forlorn and 
hunted vagabond, ready for all chances which AiUe might prepare, 
or his IncUesB destiny entail on him. 

TheyoanKlordlinglookedoQtfn a courier 'with excellent rccom- 
mendati<n>.° He irand ooa. IIb eonriar emecially recommended 

tohim, — III Tliliiii, niwHiii tmj will ^^llili mil f* Ii . active, 
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to dieprove in a place where one had no ucquaintancea, be had 
thought it best to renounce the idea of their mutual tour, and go at 
once to Spain. That he iras sui'e, under the drcumatanceH, his 
friend would find no fnult with hia availing himself of a portion of a 
bug of Napoleons obtained for travelling purposes the day before. 
He had not yet counted tbe pieces bo liad borrowed, but would do 
so in the railway carriage, and strenuously advised him to be very 
cautious as to the man who had pretended to ■■ecognise hira (Frere), 
for he never saw tbe man before in his life, and he must have had 
eomo motive in thus endeaTouring to get rid of a third party on 
their travel a. 

And now James Frere did really come to London, having cleverly 
managed to derouttr the police in Paris, by taking a ticket by rati 
for Madrid, and ostentatiously showing himaelf at the proper station 
for such s start 

How or when he disappeared from that station no one could have 
said. But an infirm old gentleman arrived by the Havre packet 
for Southampton the night of that day, and from Southampton 
went to London, very anxiously and timidly asking hia fellow- 
passengers to recommend some quiet hotel, and advise him about 
lodgings, having just arrived from America on aniious business which 
might detain him some time in die great metropolis. And he also 
begged to know where was tho best place to get American money 
changed, for, though he had, of course, hills on bankers in England, 
yet ho would he glad to get dollars and such like turned into silver ; 
as to Australian sovereigns, he believed they were good and correct 
for use in England. And both dollars, and notes, and BOvercigna 
were displayed, and much good-natured assistance tendered in tho 
way of advice ; and tbe infirm old gentleman accepted the card of 
one of his advisers, who kindly offered to call next day, and see if 
he was comfi)rt«ble, and if he could do anything for the stranger; 
and then the old gentleman got into a cab, and was driven to an 
eating-house, from which, having taken some refreshment, he 
sauntered forth on foot, and turned to cross Waterloo Bridge. He 
paused on the bridge, and leaned over, looking into the water. 
Wrapt in contemplation he seemed, and of a sorrowful character, 
for he often sighed, and covered his face with his hands. 

And as the various passengers over the bridge passed on, and 
others succeeded, a magical change came over his face, and, when 
he turned ones again to cross the bridge in the opposite direction, 
though still elderly, he wm no longer infirm, bnt a jolly, radiant 
tort of » penonsge, iriio lookad abmit him, kdA could have tokoa 
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part at a moment'a notice in a frolic or a fi'ay, and paii: 
compliment to any unprotected fenmle Iw met. 

But Ailie eaw him ! paticut was the watcb the kept, as ho tried 
ono lod^tin; after another : pa.tncDt the rar that li.'^tened when lie 
told the landlady where at last he fix<?d himself, that he was ' dining 
out witli eome fiii-nds, and would return at nijlit." and liaiido.1 her 
an PiimoM in advance on tlie prieo of his iodciiitrs K-for,' he waJkpd 
away. The red crow Uiat marked die dows in &« tttal dftjs «F 
file Great Plague of Londtm told no rarer tale of oertain ilratfi ttA 
misery, than the inTinble notice from Ailie'a watehfnl gaia on As 
door of that honse. 

Atlestl At last he waa earthed. Another niglit; or leM; Jkoff 
a night ; eiioagh of night to pat an end to whaterv wuiul hs ms 
about to engage in, and bring him back to the tr^ let for him, ■■! 
ahut out alt hope of escape. 

She had only now to go and communicate with the police. 

That was all. 

And with the swift scudding that took her over the long aaikb 
by the Black Gang Chine, she threaded her way through the croird, 
reached the police station, and laid her information. 

Frere's lodging was detected. His fete was scaled. 



CHAPTER tXXIT. 

AILIB BAFTLED. 

It is not only in pleasant things Hmt the proverb holds good, 
< There's many a slip 'twlxt cup and lip,' Ailie was doomed ooes 
more to be disappointed. Frere never returned to those lod^pnn: 
altbough the forfeit money remained with his expecting landlur, 
and that personage, after pondering much over the queadon, ' Whj 
tarry the wheels of his cab t ' supplied his place with another lodger; 
keeping a pleasant little apology ready cut and dry, to be oBend 
(with her unlet second floor) should the defaulter turn up in ft km 
days, and the delay turn out to be ' a case of illness or something.' 

But Frera was bj no moans ill. Hia wavering star was onee 
nuofi for a while in the ascendant. Ho hod made another reneonlr* 
■a be walked towards the parks, certun not to be recognised. 

He met his Creole wife. 
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She was walking, LandBomelj dresied, from the gate of Ken- 
sington Gardens to a carriage. 

He did eiactl; what Ailie had conceived poauble; he resolved to 
appeal to her compaasion. 

' Stop, for Qod'a aake,' be whispered. ' I am James Frere ; I' 
hare wandered in disguiao for days, in hopes to see jou ' (this was 
a pleasant fable). * You can denounce me; but I am jour eon's 
fkUier; a miserable man' (here she paused, and &ltet«d in her 
match onward. Ho saw it, and continued eagerly and sadly) ; ' a 
man worn out wiiJi life's struggles ; ready to die, bat not by tfa» 
hangman's hands. Turn ba^ into die garden ! Give me teu 
minutes for dear life's sake. You shall never be troubled with me 
more, Anita, after that ! ' 

Abject, humble, imploring ; the great dark eyes she dared not 
meet, fixed in greedy scrutiny and hope of pity on her downcast 
face. 

She paused — she heutated — she turned and re-entered the gar- 
dens with Frcre at her side. Ho led to a solitary bench under 
some trees ; and there be pleaded with the woman who had once 
loved him, and mourned bis desertion with bitter tears. 

Plausible, fiery, eloquent, — a most consummate msster of all the 
tricks of speech by which favoar can be won or condenmatioQ 
averted ; he mado way once more into tbo yieldbg heart that 
listened. He failed bis whole life ; his reasons for leaving her, 
his trials and persecutions, his long impriBonments, the anger of her 
relations. As to love, he had known otiter women, bat never really 
loved except herself He asked for no love — only aid to escape to 
America or the West Indies. She could give it. She could be his 
saviour, his guardian angel. Some da;, when her boy was old 
enough to nndetstand, be would bless her a thousand times over for 
saving him from the heritage of indelible shamo consequent on the 
disgrace and despair of his &thcr. The smuggler's death need not 
be the honor to her that it was to the Englishwomen who witnessed 
it. Only in England is such a calm value set on human life. 
Thousands of soldiers die on the field as suddenly. Every bull^ 
has its billet. He did not mean to slay the man, but to shake him- 
self free: he was maddened and bewildered by meeting her. H« 
scarce knew what he did at the time. Any way, if he was the veriest 
wretch that ever burdened earth, she bnd loved him once, and by 
that love and by ber child's life he besought her pity I And nothing 
more. So that, in the onward years when sbo was happy and bleat, 
— she might think of the miserable wanderer who hod gone to die 
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in the Far West, mud rejoice that the, at loHt, had bad nniiniMiiiB 
in the soreat need of lua hunted and wneeiited lib. 

' I live,' she Bud at last, ' in Uanmealcr Sqnam. Take aa apMt- 
ment near tiwre, and I irill come and ne jon, and talk of peaddt 
things and shipa that will sail eoon.' lliere waa a pause, knd aha 
add^ in a low roioe, ' Do not be miaenblft' 

So not be miserable. >S^ did not belong to the class (f maaen 
who skjr Jsflon's children to panish Jaaon. She had mdted. lln 
«tulting blood bonnded iu the man's heart. Gaining an mvA ha 
might, ;et gain mora. 

But Ailie had also thought onr ' pcmibilitiea.' And amonr thoae 
pOHsibiliUeB she dossed the meeting with this lost Anita, we had 
ascertuned her name, or the name she went bj, from tbe people of 
the hotel in the lale of Wight, and her address in London. 

Tbo iwv came, and tlie hour, when Frere was once more within 
reach of the cat-like apriag. Kc had not left in anj ehip. He 
was in the lodging near Manchester Square, and Ailio. prowling> near 
the Creole's house, son her go forth io the late dim hours always in 
one direelion. Then she made euro that Frcro would fall into her 
hands. She watehcd—aod watched — aud watebcd. 

Oh ! not in vain this lime. She saw him : saw him looking^ from 
the balcony of a well-built comfortable house, and saw the Croole 

Ailio never prayed, or she might hare prayed then to keep her 
senses, so fluttering and leaping were tlio pulses of heart and brsin. 
Airaid to Ictive and miss him as on that former occasion, she atood 
wistfully considering, ond looking about for a policeman on hia beet 
to call the detectirc who was watching in Manchester Square. 

Sho saw one advancing, and went swiftiv up to him. She spoke 
in a hurried breathlcsis tone : ' In there, (pointing to the house) 
•lives the man who committed tliat murder in the Isle of Wight; 
you will get a reward : litre is the plaear<I, go iu and take biai.* 

'niiiic the man stood hesilating, muttering something in adouMful 
and surprised tuno about ' a warrant,' and ' speaking to the sergeant 
of the force,' the Creole pnsscd out again. Her veil was down, and 
she moved slowly and sadly with her handkerchief tt> her face aa 
thoDgli weeping, llcr dress brushed lightly against Ailie's ng she 
went by, and the latter drew back from the contact with an angry 
shudder. 

' Go in now ; the sen'ant girl is slill standing at the open door .- 
there is a largo reward, I tell you. Here is your sergeant coming.' 

Tbo dctectivo at thb moment joined them. The two men 
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ftdranced, and Ailie Mowed. The; passed together up the stun 
and opened the door of the aUting-rooni. Frere sat at the writing- 
table, with his bock to them, spparentljr too intent on his occnpatioa 
to notice the intniuon. 

The detective moted forward a pace or two, touched him on the 
shoulder, and stepped back again, as if prepared for any show 
of lesigtance he might offer. But notiiing of the kind seemed 
impending. He rose quietlj and silentlj, and fuming round slowlj, 
faced Ailie Boas. She gave a cry, and darted to the door. 

' It is not the right person,' she exclaimed. ' They hare changed 
clothes : he has escaped ! Follow him : he cannot have gone far I 
Thu U a wman ! ' 

' Yes,' said the Creole, as she fixed her largo dark ejes scornfully 
on Alice ; < I am a woman, though I wear the garb of a. man ; and 
you, jon are a tigress, perhaps, though you wear the garb of a 
wman. He saw you from his balcony. He saw you ! ' 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

OKBTBUDS IS CALLED TO A aiBANGE SICE BED. 

It was some days afUr this strange sceno that Gertrude was lying 
quietly on the sofa in Lady Charlotte's drawing-room on a Sunday 
evening ; reading extracts with Neil from an album lent to him by 
Mrs. Oregon. 

' Mother, darling,' the boy said with a smile, ' this ia just the book 
for you. Here's a whole batch of things about the Poor. 

'Treatmentof the Poor in Workhouses ; Improvidence of the Poor; 
Texts recommending the Poor to our loving Care ; Debts of the 
Poor, and Payment by instalments ; Amusements of the Poor. Oh, 
I say, I like that, — amiuementi of the poor I Do Ihey go to plays 
and pantomimes, I wonder? Ob, no, — here it ia, — it's all abont 
walks and fresh air, and opening of garden^ and so forth. Here, 
here's rather an interesting bit ; I'll read it to you, darling mother 
you lie still. Is your shawl over your feet? Not too heavy!' 
Good. Non- then, here goes. It is somebody writing about open- 
ing tho Botanical Garden in Edinburgh on Sundays, and he says : — 

' I think that when the educated undertake, even " on principle," 

to curtail the innocent pleasures of the uneducated, theyshould co>i' 
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• •(lucatril M'hdlai' iii;iy pas-^ a v^uiid 
tioTi and jtravir. A ]tO(.>r inccliai 
than 1k'. iSut only richer in the f 
more adorned apartments, the powe 
'weather he downpouring when he 
richer in idecu. The educated mac 
to a certain number of blank hours 
ward asaociations. Set a child to me4 
nor bear the oppression of unoccuj 
period. Neither can the poor man. 
his soul as a meal to his body. HI 
things. Your educated mind feeds 
cannot obtain. Like the sick man, 

' Tho common air, the ea 
To him are opening Par 

* It may be a fit occupation for you 1 
such refreshment You see the wond 
him see them where God set them for 
flowers that bud and die, holding a se 
f the grass that withereth away like 

J templation of such things a sinful plec 

"j intense and rare enjoyment than to 

'^ wonder the pitcher-plant, — emblem < 

desert,— can you make Am consider i 
you who have seen it and read of it a h 
that wonder of God on u'- 
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complex ; ood apins cobwebs of bu nvn thin laws round itie broad 
and manifest law of God. Those who take Scripture texts for war- 
rant against inoocent Sabbnth recrcatiun, are like thoae who take 
Scripture texts (o prove that thej know the set term and duration of 
this mortal globe. An, in tbo ?erj book from whence prophecies 
ore culled to prove at what date our world shall be destroyed, we are 
expressly told that God keeps that secret even from the augels,— so, 
in the verj book Sabbatarians quote, thejr are expressly told 
that " the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabb^." 

' For those who would argue on the wretched narrow ground of 
mete task-work ; who say, " Oh I wo can't hove gardens opened 
where watchers and gatekeepers must be employed," there is on 
answer bo easy that it is a wonder so much dispute can be miun- 
tained on such a sandy (bimdation. 

' Parks, gardens, lodges, — houses with gatekeepers, gardeners, 

girteni, and sen'ants, — are in constant occupation all over Great 
rilain on the Sabbath day. If the poor roan may not have bia 
walk in the Sotanical Garden because a gatekeeper must let him in, 
— why should a fine lady's coachman drive her to church, or for an 
airing ? Why should any servant in any house be troubled with any 
cammon duty 1 Why should not the whole machinery of life stand 
still till Monday morning ? If the answer be, ' These other things 
are necessary ; the poor man or mechanic's walks in these gardens 
ore not,' — I say, neither are the things of which I made mention 
uecessary ; they are harmless, they are habitual, but they are not 
necessary. Some are positive luxuries ; all bear an exact analogy 
to the recreation for which Qie occupying of a few gatekeepera 
is required. 

' In the city of Edinburgh, where so fierce a denunciation against 
harmless Sabbath recreation is for ever going on ; group afiter 
group of filthy drunken creatures lie lounging in the public way, 
to the scandal and dread of the passers-by, — even on and about 
flights of sUips leading to chapels where their most eloquent men 
and earnest preachers rivet the attention of more decent hearers. 

' Such groups are never seen on Continental Sabbaths; not even 
in Paris, that most dissolute of cities ; and in the country towns 
and villages of foreign lands such scenes are positively unknown. 

' These stricter Sabbath rules, and the vehement battle of sects 
as to how to keep God's day holy, do not make Scotland a more 
moral country. Drunken in a greater measure than other countries, 
— fierce in crime, — she can scarcely point to the evidence of her 
training, as proof of the success oi her theories ; and, peradrentiire. 
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it would be ableseed change lliere, if, in lien of Sabbater,an d 

sioi), tliere wae such Sabbath recreation as might lead tlie i 

man neither to sensual pleaauro iior to burning disputation, b 

those scenes which lift him — 



' Well, now, I think that ia all Tciy true,' observed Tfcil, aa he 
paused to take breath, 'Don't jou think itis true, darling niochor?' 

' Tes, I do, Neil. I think it tme, and juat, and I lieartiJv wiih 
it could become the univereal opinion ! ' 

' Ah ! je«, but there ara such pig-headed people in the wnrid ! 
People whose iinderstandingH really seem to be turned upsidt! rlown. 
liady Clochnabcn, mother, is an upsida down woman. She is sJiran 
wrong, and always thinks she is right. It is a pity we can't MuJt 
a few moderate Bensible thoughta on the top of her mind, and tli«i 
ticket her, " Tliis eide upiiermost." But bIic will nevi?r he eoii- 

Neil paused a moment, and then added, with s slight degree of 
bcNtation : — 

' I think a woman should be very kind and gentle. I don't know 
what would become of the poor at Clochoaben and Torriebum if it 
were not for Effie and Mrs. Boss-Hcaton. They can't give mneh 
money, you know, but EflBe reads, and Mrs. JEioss-Heaton mskea 
capital broth for them, and altogether they are very good to them. 
And mother, do you know I overheard Mrs, Cregan speaking of 
jfou yesterday to Lorimer Boyd, when he called alter arriving in 
liondon from Vienna. She said she thought you looked so ill ; but 
you were still busy, and she believed a special blessing from Qod 
would rest on your head, because of your unwearied goodness to the 

A slight flush tinged Gertrude's check and brow, 

' My boy, Mrs. Cregan is a very generous warm-hearted womsn ; 
and she says many kind things of me and others.' 

' But don't you believe it, mother ? Don't you believe in the 
special blessing? I do. They thought I was not attending;, but I 
heard her. "Thoso were her very words. I do think, when yont 
dear name is mentioned, I sprout a couple of extra ears ; I seem to 
have four instead of two. I can hear all down a long dinner-table 
if they speak of you. And I feel so proud of you, mother ; I know 
you are so good, so far beyond all other women, I feel I cooU 
thank Qod every day for making me your son and my fi ~ 

A -moan escaped the pale lips he bent to k' 
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appeal — ' Oh ! my Neil ! ' which Ladj Charlotte had complained 
was spoken ' in a tone that made one's heart ache,' and was ' go nn- 
reasonable, and bo unlike dear Gertie,' once more puzzled aod 
pained the setiaitlve lad bjr her side. 

He was silent for a minute or two. He asked for do explanation ; 
but bent anew over his book. A smile played presently round lus 
full young mouth. ' Oh, mother, here ia such a quaint little bit. 1 
must read it to you. Listen now. I don't know what it is about 
except that it is still something respecting the poor. It is quoted 
from some very old pamphlet called tho " Petition' of the Poor 
Starring Debtor," printed in 1691, and adTising that we should 
subscribe to pay the debts of the poor. And it says, " Such charity 
is an ad of great piety towards Almighty Qod ; who requircth it it 
us. For He hath lef^ the poor as His pupils or wards, and the rich 
as His stewards or guardians, to provide for them. It is one of 
those great tributes ihat He justly requires from the rest of mankind, 
which, because they cannot pay Hot, He hath scattered the Poor 
amongst them to be His substitutes and receiTera." 

' AJid hero's a little bit against pride ; a curious littie bit ; sajring, 
that in Charles tho First's time, noblemen and gentlemen thought it 
a very good proTiaion for their younger sons, to bind them appren- 
tice to the rich merchants. 

' Well, I can't say I should like to be taking an inrentoryof bdes 
of silk and sacks of coflee instead of shooting and fishing at Glen- 
rosaie. I think if I had liTed in that mercantile day I should hare 
token my cot, like Whittington, and gone to seek my fortune.' 

' It was the cat that went ; Whittington stayed in London,' smd 
Gertrude, smiling ; ' so you would hsTe had to be patient and indua- 
triona before you even came to be Lord Mayor ; which seems to have 
been then conudored what the present population of Paris deem it 
now : the greatest dignity in the world.' 

' Well, I trust I should have attained to it ; and Effie and T 
would have come to visit you in long crimson and blue robes aa 
represented in the story hooks. Poor Effie I I hope a letter will 
come to-morrow. Cousin Kenneth was scarcely so well when she 
last wrote.' 

Gertrude sighed, and leaned back on her pillow. Thought, which 
is lightning quick, onco more took her through those days at the 
VUla 3Ianddrlo, and the more fatal scenes at Glenrossie, and so 
floated her soul away to her lost Douglas ; and his health ; and the 
■nging of that unknown, — whose voice ' was one of the sweetest be 
(■darer heard.' 
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-Vil nf a .-ihlik'ii the (liHir wa- 
Intto \s\[\\ an ('[ten note in lu-r li. 
and perplexity on her weak littk 
I do hope and insist, Gertie, tl 
go!' 

* D(m't go where, little mother \ 
^ It is a letter from that widow, 

who used to be at Torriebum, you 
80 good to ' 

< Tea, dear mother ; she has h 
lately. I have seen a good deal 
Jamie's apprenticed ; and she takes 

' That's just it, Gertie, that's just 
after you have hdped her, and put 1 
to send for you in this sort of wa^ 
should you see a lodger? I want 
yourself and she sends urgently n 
Pray don't see a lodger. Let her 
mudi better.' 

' Let me see her note, dear mothe: 
half weary and half compassionate, 
go— it is in my district.' 

* District I Now, my own darling 
Besides, a lodger does not belong to 
says he is strangely ill : well, is not 
than yours ? If he's strangely ill, i 
or what is the mattor ^wi- » * 
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aoxioiu for me, mj mother. If it wereGod'a will that Ishonldioffer 
for doing His work, I ihould not escape by neglecting it. Isolemnly 
promised — (and I am only one of many irho visit in tho same way)— 
that I iTould come, when called, to tho uck or dying. Tho person 
lodging mth Mrs. Mackinnon appears to be dying, and djing very 
miserably and uncomfortably; ho has told her he baa not a friend in 
the world. I must go to him. When the doctor comes I sboll 
retnra. Do not fear for me more to-day than any other day,' 

' Yon look more weary to-day — worse than ever,' said poor Lady 
Oharlotte, with half a sob. 

* I was a good deal agitated talking over matters with Lorimer 
Boyd, yoa know ; I had not seen him for a very long tine. Bot I 
have been lying down, and am quilo rested and strong again, Neil 
has been reading to me.' 

' Ah ! I am sure he doesn't think you ought to risk your health 
in the way you do I ' 

The boy looked eagerly up from his book, as if he had not caught 
the drift of the re&r«nce made to him. Hia mother smiled, 

' Neil, on the contrary, has got a beau^ful creed from Mrs. Cre- 
gan, that a special blessing rcsU on me during these visits.' 

Neil started to his feet, and threw his eager arms round her. 

'Ido believe it; I do believe Ood keeps special blessiogs for 
those who are like you. You always seem to me like one of 
the beautifitl pole saints in pictures, and what you think right to do, 
seems to me the only right, God bless your visit, and you, dear 
mother. May I come?' 

' No, my Neil ; but I will not bo long away.' 

Nob long 7 It seemed to I<ady Charlotte an interminable visit ; 
and her prophecy of evil was apparently fulfilled to the letter, when 
a hurried pcndlled note came from her daughter, saying that the 
person she had visited was said to have a bod sort of fever, and 
she thought best, for NeL's sake, not to return home at nil, till tho 
medical man had mode out what ailed him. 

More Gertrude did not tell that weak but loving mother. For 
what there was to tell besides, would have driven her half-distracted 
with pain and terror ! 

When Lady Bom reached the obscure lodging where Mrs. Hac- 
kinnon earned her scanty livelihood, she found the pour old Scotch- 
woman in a panic scarcely to be described. She led her, — thanking 
her at every step, — up the little creaking staircase into the small 
clean room. There, stretched on a l»d, panUng, with swollen 
foatmres, his head so doedy shaved as to be entirely bald, and along; 
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nuLiini viig dank and soaked nith walcrjOn the pillow by him, — lay 
' i1k' toil^er ' whom nlio liod Wn lulled to see. He had fnllcn io 
llie riwr, Mra. Mockinnon said, and all his things were tret ; and 
itho liiiil not knoirn ho wore a wig till it slipped off ; and she had loh 
it tlii'ip, not daring to touch anything ; afrwd of the mon. 

' Do YOU feci Tcry ill? Do you wish any one sent for, who 
would know you? HaTo you no friends with whoni I can cotn- 
miiiiiiMto? Medical asBistonco will be hero directly.' 

Sii ji|ioke the sweet grove Toicc ; and the sweet serious eyea 
wijiicd [ij see the wr^lelied being turn and answer, if indeed he was 
si'nsihle. 

Ill a moment lie turned with a struggle, grasping the bed-clothes 
ivilli hh hand; sat upright in bed, and looked wildly in Gertrude's 
fiiee. 

Tlis nspect was inconceivably horrible. A sort of purple piJIor 
ovcrsi>read his skin ; his bnld heod gave yet darlicr expreRsion ia 
]\'\s iz^-Qiit lufltroua eyes ; his month wna swollen and half open ; he 
had tlic expression of one who strives with a frightful dream. She 
had seen liim lieforo ; but where ? 

Gertrude .!;:ued, ivimd^Tiiig ; flie ondrMvomrd to command linvolf, 
but natiu'e >v;n to" strong; slie sudilenly gave n ivild slimk, and 
Ciivprfd lier fai'e ivilli bcr Imnds. 

■ Don't Ii';ive me! don't alj.iiidon me! have pltj ! ' sas|v-d the 
mun, I Inli'liiiif.' no«- -.it lier dri'.-^s. ' Soniethin;,' ail-j me nioiv than 
eonimon— some liorriblc stroke of death. Don't leave me, and I'll 
iiinke vou bles,s the lioni— don't ! ' 

Gertrude sL.nlv nin.-.>vered her fate. 

■ Fe.-trnolhin-"fit..u me.' s!,e wid ; ' 1 will lU'ltbev leave ynii, nor 
hotray vnu. I kruiw vi>u. Vou ni-e .Tames Frkkf. I ' 

A griMiu was tlie only nnsiver ; but liieji; «as a look of ivilil ;i|,|„.„l 
in his eves, siieh as Ibe'hnntrd slaij at bay gives when tlio do^;- L^vo 
fastened their fangs in his side. 

• I won't, leave vou till the doctor eoine;*,' repeated Geiti'ud.* : ' and 
I «-ill iftiirn early to-morrow.' 

' I may not lie hei'c to-nmrrnw ; slay by uie now. I have =onio- 
thiiig to tell you before death eliokes my life out." 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 



HUKTED SOVN AT I^ST. 



TsAT OTentful 8un<9aj eTening happened to be one (among niaDj 
Bucfa) which the Dowager Clochnaben devoled to contmdieting her 
BOn Lorimcr. She had not had a farourable opportunity for con- 
tradicting him for a conaiderable period. He hnd been awnj at 
V^ienna ; and it is difficult to carry on orgumeiita by letter if 
your correspondent obstinately omiu all ansner to the topic in 

A Clocbnaben ' dictum ' that Heaven would probably visit the 
capital of Austria ' with fiei^ vials of wrath * on account of Strausa's 
walties being performed by military bands in the gardens there ' on 
the Lord'e-day,' had always been passed over by him ia his replies 
guh tHaUw, to her very great indignation ; and she now recovered 
her opportunity for its discussion. 

The occasion seemed certainly hard upon Lorimer, as the match 
which lit the gunpowpder of her stored-away and slumbering wrath 
was a cadeau offered by himself; an almanac enamelled and 
cucrusted with turquoise end garnets, in that stylo of Viennese 
workmanship in which the sinful admirers of Strauss and of military 
music so greatly excel. 

* Humph ! ' said ^e Dowager, as she grimly planted the almanac 
on the chimney-piece, * I see they mark the Sunday (in their absurd 
foreign lingo) in the list of days, jost as if they kept it.' 

' Well, Ihey do keep it, in their own way.' 

' Yes, BO you told me, and a pretty way, too ; banging drums, 
and playing on fifes and trombones and ophicleide^, in the eais of 
all passers-by ; and encouraging fo^k that ought to be hearing 
something very diflerent, to dawdle up and dowu listening to their 
heathen clatter.' 

■ My dear mother, I'm sure I wish, if it could be more agreeable 
to you, that they played on ahawms and dulcimers and timbrels — 
whatever timbrels may he.' 

' That's right, Lorimer, make a sinful jest of it ! Liltlc yow care 
for the desecration of the Lord'a-day. 1 believe j'ou actually prefer 
yuui' wicked Continental Sabhatha to the decent Sabbaths of Scotland, 
which you were taught to revereQce, so long as / nurtured you ui 
the way of the Iiord.' 



'I'^ioso that r"'^ 

^Jwt their feZ. ^ "• "oA 
"^ <'«Pute, an? r*^*"*"* J 

„^ep„i%;^'':^ -^r dear , 
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dmms and fiddles, and ohatteriDg balderdash, instead of going to 
church, I suppose ? ' 

* No ; but, in my opinion, it is the lack of any innoceot and 
wholesome occupation or recreation that pves over the clay tene- 
ment containing a soul to the deril. " Ha findeth it swept and 
garnished," and steps nimbly in, with the minor devils of sensuality 
and drunkcnneijs at his heels. The Continentot Sabbath is a day of 

{irayer at intervals, irom the early sunrise of matins to the taper- 
it evening mass. But it is also a day of recreation ; a day of en- 
joyment in the open air ; a day when men and women are not 
expected to shut eyes and ears to all but a nasal monotone of appeal 
or thanksgiving for blessings apparently j^ranted entirely in vain. 
And now let us have no more of this, for I must go ont and leave 
you and the Aastriau almanac to settle the matter between you. I 
promised to call on Lady Charlotte Slifton.' 

' And that Sabbath saint. Lady £oss, I presume V 
' And OD Oertnide Boss,' answered Lorimer, in his sternest tone. 
' Well, then, youll £nd neither,' retorted the Dowager, with • 
certun degree of triumph; 'for I've just had a note from Lady 
Charlotte, and she'll be here directly, — rea<Iy to whimper, I snppoee, 
as usual — with the boy Neil, who says you promised him a dog oa 
your return. Aa to his mother, she has wisely gone to see some 
beggar in a fever, and daren't come back till she's consulted adoctor 
about infection. I suppose you think thai a fit employment for the 
Sabbath-day?' 

* Yee, I do ; a very fit employment. " Whether is it better to do 
good or to do evil on the Sabbath-day ?" — I lay no claim to origi- 
nality in that last sentence;' 

And a ' grim smile ' curled round Lorimer Boyd's mouth. 

' Oh I of course you approve. When people lose their characters, 
it's a fine fionrish to set up, going about doing good.' 

Lorimer's small stock of patience vanished in exasperation. 

' If,' said be, bitterly, ■ she had joined that peculiar regiment of 
etaete pleasure-seekers who deem themselves enrolled as God's Own 
Landiee ; with the Bhodopes, Messalinas, and Lesbias, who are the 
vivandHra of their religious camp ; and who, as soon as enlisted, 
think themselves better able to teach and preach than all the regular 
clergy of Great Britain, — you might say so, mother. But, bo iax 
aa I have known, Gertrude Boss has done good without seeking the 
reward of human approval ; without setting herself up as judge or 
initnielrasa; or copying those wonderful profeason <tf Christianity 
who Me so struck and amaied at their ovrn late conTenioo, that 
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thej miut needs pats it round, like the bottle lAer fimert — ^no- 
rant or incredolooa of the patent faid, that long betors tbaj anr 
rood a line of Scriptnre, the person* tbej aopMl to wars iiliii^i 
walking with God to the best of their ability.' 

' You needn't be so Tiolent,' sneered his motlier. ' Wa all ka*v 
you can't endure a word that doesn't worship I^y Bon.' 

' I can't endure bypocriay, wherercr I tind it, either in maa or 
woman. I hate to see persons who are unfit to teach, teaefaing. I 
boto to see men who luiTe lived base lives, ko4o(itd to, liifnnoJ to^ 
perhaps publicly thanked, when they ou^t to be dc^jraded and tm^ 
gotten ; I hate to watch the vain stmj^le of the innoceiit to ka 
justified ; or the succeasfdl effort of the deeetTer to be aat wi KA 
I conoider such reversal of Glod's dear Justioe to be the tma tta^ 
latioii of " taking Sis name in vain." 1 hate * 

But what more Lorimcr meant to denonnoe — while his modter 
angrily walclied hia fierce intellectual countenance, ready with a 
keenly-sharpened answer as soon as his voice should pause — cnnnot 
bo known ; for at this juncture in came Lady Clierlotte, * ready to 
whimper,' as propliesied by her scornful relative, and Neil, who threw 
back his eager head in Ijorimcr's warm embrace, and said, laugh- 
ingly.— 

' /*«» come witli Maroma Charlotte, entirely out of ararice and 
self-interest. Where's my dog ? ' 

* Here.' said Lorimcr, with a smile so sweet and kindly that it 
scarcely scomcd tlii- face of the same man who had just been speaking. 
' Hero I und a smart little fcliow he is. with your name as owner 
already engraved ou bis collar. You must train him to English, fbt 
he is only usi-d to German : and don't begin bv delivering him ovct 
to some groom to clip his ears and tail, as if, among other impnivc- 
mi-nta of the works of creation. God didn't know liow to make a ter- 
rier. And now where is your dear inolln-r ? ' 

Kcil lifted bis rosy rooulli from Ihi' pa:i«iotiato kiss ot welcome be 
wos imprinting on the ti-rrier's forehoad, and said, ' She's gone to 
see fl poor man \rha is ill.' 

' Hut where m ihe p>wr man ? ' 

' All — liei-e's ihe address,' and Xeil dived into his pocket, ani] 
pnllcil out willifuiidrv otiier smoU anioles a somewhat batliTod memn- 
randnm-lHKik, whiili ho presented in Lorinier with one hand, while 
still eaivasing the dog with the otiicr, 

Lorimcr took liis hat. 

' \Miere are von going now ? ' said Lady Cloclmaben. ' Lady Koss 
is not relunicd.' 
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'I'm going to break tho Lord's-day bj' looking after that beggar,' 
said her bod, as be closed the door and disappeared. 

A thrill of BOmething SBlikealarm and concern aa her nature per- 
mitted ran through the iron bosom of the giim I>owager. She had 
been listening to Ladjr Charlotte's querulous terrors during the pre- 
seolation of tho dog to his joung master, and felt the truth of her 
whimpering cousin's obserratiuus, that ' It miut be Homcthiag very 
particularly dreadful, or Qertie would not stay tho night away from 

■ Bun after bim,' sho said to Neil, — ' but no ; it is of no use to 
ask him to stay for my behest. Fair &ces are tbe devil's beat IodIb. 
And your daughter's one of them,' added ehe, turning suddenly and 
with exceeding fierceness to poor Lady Charlotte ; whoso whimper- 
ing thereupon broke into sobs. 

While they argued, Lorimer etalked forth, and, taking the first 
cab he could meet with, drove rapidly to tlie obscure lodgings of the 
old Scotchwoman. 

Many and many a year afterwards he stiU saw vividly, as ho saw 
it then, the scene which presented itself to his eyes. 

There was more light in tlie small room than ever had lit the 
humble apartment before, each of the hurried viaitaats having merely 
set down the candle furnished to them. The doctor was there, and 
Gertrude, and that Creole wife, unknown by sight to Lorimer ; the 
terriSed old Scotobwomon ; and the ' neighbour ' who had done the 
office of a servant in attending to the house-door, and who now follow- 
ing Lorimer with fuother light, had left that and the room-door 
alike open. 

That he had como dunng the last gasp of a horrible death-scene 
was Lorimer's jnstant impression. Gertrude was kneeling by the 
blind -looking, purple, bloated object, stretched pantiog on the bed. 
The Creole was standing near her, weeping, her &ce hid in her 
hands. The doctor and those others present, all gazing with fixed 
yet shriuking scrutiny on the dying man ; tbe light falling fnll upon 
him and them, though fiickering, toreh-like, in the draught of air 
from the narrow staircase. 

As Lorimer moved with an eiclamation of painful anxiety towards 
Gertradc, another group appeared at the gaping doorway. 

AiUE was there, with two policemen ! 

Ker little bauds were lifted and clenched in front of her slender 
person, like two little claws ready to pounce. There was no more 
escape for James Frere. The thiist of vengeance could now be 
quenched by a long satisfying draoght Ho was hunted down at Uit I 



....ici j>ovd, rouseil l>v tl»o \v(, 
looked towards lior, wliilc the group 
in the an'oiiy before them. 

*Wrctclied woman/ said he, * tl 
have trapped and taken.' 

Dbad! 

James Erere had escaped her aftei 



^^ CHAPTER I^ 

BXTBIBUnC 

As Ailie tumedy and fled with ft hoarse 
Geitmde rose slowly to her feet, and 
A wild, unnatural, ecstatic smile was on 
a certain degree of consciousness was ii 

She moTcd towards him with an e 
sleep. 

* Look I ' she said in an odd whisp 
tenance, ' look ! ' and she held up a i 
papers, gravel-stained and torn. 

The picture of Gertrude standing ihi 
heat to and firo as if it had something 
never left Lorimer's memory ; nor the 
flickering and moving radiance r^^'"''" 
the hed : '^'"'•* *' 
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of the books. Leave the window wide open, and go, all of jou, go I 
It is the Btruigeat ca«e I era- OBaistcd at.' 

In a minulfl or two more, all waa hushed and darkened then ; 
and the corpse of James Frere was left alone. 

liorimer led Gertnide forth. She neither wept, nor fainted, nor 
trembled — but once, when in his agon; of anxiety he preased her 
hands tightlj in hia own, ahe munnared — ' Oh 1 I hope I ahall not 
wake, and find it all a dream I ' 

Then, by degrees, the slate of stupefaction seemed to melt awaj ; 
ahe looked round at the room in the hotel where he was staying, 
into which he had brought her — thanked him — said ' it was right 
not to take her to Neil,' — and in the effort to conclude the sentence, 
' It would bo Huch bad news for Douglas if our boy nag ill,' — the 
dark clouds of oppressive thought clashed together, and a shower of 
tears at once rcliercd and exhausted her ' 

Lorimor never spoke. Ho sat silently by ; his arms folded tight 
across his broad chest, as if in resolute effort to avoid any ill-judged 
impulse to console, or check that convulaive fit of weeping. 

She was the first to speak. She stretched her hand across, and 
lud it gentlj on his arm. 

' I have got that LETTEa 1 ' she said, with whit« trembling lips. 
' I have recovered the letters they stole from me, to persnade Douglas 
I was false.' 

Then she told him nil j as she herself had learnt it from the 
wretched being whose strange and erring life had just ended. He 
had admitted every particular that Lorimer had already heard 
respecting his career, to be true. He claimed to be Clochnaben's 
son when a young man carrying on a most diasipatcd career at 
college. Not that he hod ever seen him as a child, or knew it till 
his mother's death, who had then assured him of it, and put into hia 
hands Clochnaben's lettera in those early days, fiill of protestations 
of everlasting attachment, ond proving Uiat her sole means of sub- 
sislenee was an income received from her seducer. 

Unaware of the sort of man with whom he had to deal, and not 
yet experienced in the world, he had rashly brought these letters 
and proofs to Clochnaben himself, with an appeal for support and 
fatherly protection. Clochnaben gave him fair words and preaous 
promises, affecling to bo much touched at re-perusing his own 
old lore-lettors, — got them into his possession hy giving Frere a sum 
of money in exchange ; and from the hour he had so deprived him 
of all means of corroborating the scandal, as he termed it, of hia 
connexion with Frere's modier ; — utteiiy dented that any sn^ inli- 
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tnacy had ever existed, — aod declared it wan the inmentioQ of the 
joung adventurer, whose career he neTertfaelen at first attempted to 
arrange, hj procuring foreign mercantile emptoymen% and so gettng 

rid of him. 

It was years since he had received assistance from Ridiard Clodi- 
naben, when he presented himself with the fidse and spedoua tale 
Gertrude might remember, at Clochnaben Castle. "Hb had then 
escaped from gaol instead c^ a Homan Catholic seminary. NotUw 
was true except his privations, which had been very reaL Bm 
brought with him two or three letters supposed to have been found 
among his mother's things after the major portion of the oorre- 
spondcnce had been bought by Clochnaben. The latter inatnntly 
taxed him with the foi^ry; pointed out that he had not been 
at that time in England, nor at any place from whence they were 
dated ; and declared that on the smallest further attempt to eiiabliah 
such relations between himself and Frere, he would deliver him to 
justice, * and see him swing with satisfaction.' Notwithstanding 
which declaration, and the rage he had shown at the odd accident of 
invitation to supersede Heaton which had made Frere an inmate 
under the same roof, he had supplied him with a sum of money 
to facilitate his escape at the time the detective had come to Glen- 
rossie, taking a dreadful oath never to repeat such assistance if he 
dored to return to Great Britain. 

Frere had never since received one farthing of help, and had con- 
tinued to * live by his wit? ; ' having drained every sixpence he could, 
from the infatuated Alice Boss. 

' Hunted down at last ' by that unexpected avenger, he had sought 
in vain an obscui-e asylum in the disguise of a travelling artist. 
Afraid of the police, who came suddenly upon him in a tavern while 
consulting with one of his former felon companions whom they were 
seeking, he had made one of his narrowest escapes by threading 
unusual streets and bye-lanes, and coming out at last on a narrow 
canal that ran by the suburbs. There he hastily hailed a barge that 
was slowly making its way post him, and giving a couple of shillings 
to the man in charge, asked for a passage, saying that he hod been 
walking all the morning, and was footsore and fatigued. He lay 
down under shelter of some tarpaulin, and felt nearly suffocated by 
the strange and disagreeable odour of the cargo in the barge. lie 
sat up and looked into the water, which appeared to him dazzling with 
beautiful colours ; he became perfectly giddy and insonsible, and, 
on attempting to stand uj), lost his balance, and fell over the unpro- 
tected ledge of the barge into the canal. He was assisted out, put 
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iob) a cab, and was quite sensible eaougli after the innnereion to give 
bis address, and not sorry to have an cxl'ubo in hia landlady'H eyes 
for remaining in bed and in biding. Thi; dreadful smeU, however, 
haunted him. and lie was unable to eat unylhing cither that daj or 
the neit. His eyes then became affected ; Bmall bladders of blood 
seemed to till and weigh down the lids, and within aver; brief period 
from the Bending for Lady Boss, whom he I'eeognised, he became 
blind, and the cjcs presented a most dreadful appearance — blood- 
shot, blank, and staring. He told Geilrudc he was certain he wag 
dying from the inhalation of poisonous vapours on the barge ; that 
bis blindness was a judgment on him ; confessed all, and referred 
her for a portfolio of papers to the Creole, whose address he gave. 

She had listened at first incredulously to Gertrude's stoty, and 
seemed to think it some new attempt to enliap Frerc, but at length 
proposed to accompiinj Lady Rate, carrying the portfolio with her. 
From the maES of papers, drawings and plans, which he had feared 
to tAke when he fied from the vicinity of Manchester Square, bo gave 
a packet, in which was the letter to Kenneth in the condition in 
which it bod been originally found. He said that more than once 
lately ho hod considered whether he would not propose to sell it to 
Lorimer Boyd, or to Lady Boss herself, but was deterred by the feai 
of being given into custody ; and that he wns still casting about 
whom he could employ to transact that huainesB when he was 
stricken by his strange maladj*. By the time hie broken confession 
was over, and the doctor's examination made, he was insensible and 
dying ( his body covered with suffused spots, his eyes a blank jelly- 
like maas. 

The doctor had been of opinion that he died, as be had said, (mat 
inhaling poison, and that the poison was refuse matter from some 
gasworks on the bank of the canal. 

Ho did not anticipate any fatal effects to those who hod as- 
sisted the man in his horrible illness, as it arose from such pe- 
culiar causes; but they should he careful for some days. 

And BO ended Gertiudc's agitated narration ; and at the close she 
lifted her weary, hopeful, lovely eyes to Lorimer, questioning both 
by words and looks how to get all this disclosed to Sir Douglas. 
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ZNVALIDSD HOMB. 

When Lorimer had to make an ayowal on his part, of hoing in 
possession of news painfully interesting to G^irude. 

Sir Douglas was ill ; very ill : any Tory sudden agitation might 
be fatal to him : he was in hct invalided home ; and Lorimer 
had already reaolyed to go out to him, and had written to try 
and secure the servicea of GKuseppe aa an excellent aid^ nurae 
and attendant, and who on hia return might be of use to Kenneth, 
of whose bodily condition late accounts had been un&TOurable. 
Gertrude must put her patient trust in €K>d as hitherto ; and be- 
lieve, — as Lorimer believed, — that she would receive her reward, 
even in this world, for all the faithful imcomploining tenderness 
with which she had borne her hard lot as respected her husband. 

So Lorimer departed ! And after her few days' anxious quaran- 
tine, Qertrude dwelt once more with her mother and her belovoil 
Neil, and waited news from the Crimea. 

Is it forgotten ? Is it faded to a sad dream, except with those who 
actually took part in it, that war, waged with disaster as much as 
with the armed foe ? That war in which, to the eternal glory of 
English courage, the heroism of endurance was proved equal to the 
heroism of action ; when youths and men and aged warriors, alike 
showed their willingness not only to die fighting for their country, 
but to die miserably, tediously, obscurely, for their country, — with- 
out either murmur or appeal. When beardless boys, taken from 
luxurious homes, served in the trenches and camped in wreaths of 
snow, and bore tiio awful change with eager gallantry ; till mothers 
made childless knew when the tidings reached them, that those they 
had so fondly cradled and so tenderly reared, had perished, — kiiltd 
but not conqueredy by the lingering and persbtent hardships which 
had surrounded tliem. 

Are the names but names now, of strange fiEu:-away places, known 
to us only by maps and sketches, where the best blood of England 
reddened the streams, or sank in the alien earth ? Arc they vanished 
like the thirst that was quenched in the Bulganac river, aftor a 
burning and weary march, prelude to the war of the morrow : when 
men stood gazing, from the rugged and precipitous heights which 
crowned that river's banks, on the roots of willows mowed down in 
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a bitter harvest to prevent shelter or concealment of a foe ; and 
three hundred yards of fire blazed in the distance, from the quiet 
village of Bouliok? 

Is Alma but a vague melodious sound ? where fording that un- 
known water, and marching straight into batteries held to be im- 
pregnable, we drove out five-and-fortj thousand men before the sun 
marked three hours of time for the struggle ? Do we still shudder at 
the tale of ever-memorable Balaklava ; when, circled by a blaze of 
artillery, front, flank, and rear, our gallant horsemen rode to death 
at the word of a mistaken conmiand, and left on the ground two- 
thirds of their number? Do the dull November mists of morning 
never bring to mind the fogs of that miserable anxious dawn at In- 
kermann ; when those who had worked in the trenches all night were 
suddenly called forth from their comfortless rest in tents or on the 
bare ground, to charge against barbaric foes ; foes who mutilated 
the dead to avenge the bravery of the living ? 

Are our dreaming ears never haunted by floating watchwords 
through the night? brief sad sentences spoken by dying lips, 
whose feu'ewells were given so far away ? 

' Forward, 23d ! * shouts one young voice. — * Stand firm, for the 
honour of England and the credit of the Kifles ; firm, my men ! ' 
cries another. — ' I will fight to the last,' pants the brave but over- 
powered swordsman called upon to surrender as prisoner. — ' I do not 
move till the battle is won,' exclaims the crippled hero who lay 
bleeding before Sebastopol, amongst guns still directed by him 
against the enemy ! 

Do we think, as our daily post comes happily in, or as we our- 
selves carelessly sit down at our writing-tables for an imeventful 
correspondence, of that charnel-house at Varna, and all the * last 
messages' vrritten by deputy for poor soldiers at Scutari, and on board 
the swarming troop-ships, and in the miserable hospitals denuded of 
stores or fit appliances for the wounded ? Do the stray scattered 
sentences return, recorded among a thousand others? when one 
writes, * Praying my mother may not feel the misfortune of my 
death too much ; ' and another — ' Write to my father ; he will best 
break this to my wife;' while a third indites the triumphant date, 
' Written on the field we have taken fix)m the enemy.' 

Do we yet mourn for the later, nearer deaths of those who came 
back to native land and pleasant homes; whose faces were once 
more dwelt on by loving tender eyes ; whose hands were once more 
claimed by loving bands ; bat who were so worn and shaken by the 
pMt tempeii of ibaLatfj^mm^btiif like nipped trees, they stood 
ibr a HtA^vlAlil^^^^BiM and fell ? Those who have 
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not Btirrived to «rin ifaeir Ittnreia in fiitora tMtdoH bat mt wmiat A* 

' Cypms and yaw, — ■uinmfiil ta«M I' 
of their own green lind, — aoldien who diod in time of pfon^ vba 
the bitteraees of dekth seemed ended ; preoooB lives, wmm htm kft 
blanks in manj ft borne, that never, never, can be filled t 

So we Bometiniee aee a visioa, u we crm ob a sonnj nmniii^ 
from the gardens qmonte BockiDgfaam Palaoe and the Hovw 
Guards, of the crowded Fai^ as it was on that thriUinff daj, iriua 
such of our wounded beroea as had returned, paased betee Aetr 
Queen in thin lines, — reonving a medal and a word, for the Cfcttat 
was risked, and the faealdi or the limb fiir ev«r leat, — aod lojaO; 
■alutiiig, amid the dwMS of the crowd, the Baler of the taaabij i 
whose service they had bled 7 

Events foUow evmts in this bosy worid of oun, aa wave IbOoiwi 
wave on the wide and reatless sea, — loo happj if they do not pass 
like those wares, leaving onlj, here and there, a narrow heepof weed 
thrown up on the shore, where the landmarks of history Bland. 

How much is remembered, and how much forgotten, — how many 
ai'e rewarded, and how many suffered to float away into obliTioit and 
neglect, — is beat known to those who should receive, and thoAe who 
coiidd bestow, the prises that glitter in the eyes of the lovers of 
gloiy ; and which should also bo the recompense of all who fight 
and suffer, even though some be willing to suffer without snctt 
reward, for duty and conscience' sake alone. 

Sir Douglas was not smong those who eould claim the meed of 
fiune that day. He had served his country well in many a past 
campaign, but the dreary hour bad come to him, as to many another 
gallant heart, when he was compelled to own that the body could no 
longer obey the soul's behest ; any more than the soldier, bleeding 
Unily to death on the battle-field, can rise at the sound of the 
hagle-caU, and march with his comrades to victory. 

In bed, or in a blanket on the ground in his tent ; on board 
a crowded steamer borne to an hotel at Pera ; looking forward 
at one time only to a grave at Scutari ; rallying a Tittle, and 
Struggling so far with sickncBs as again to engage with the enemy, 
only again to be disabled, not by wounds, but by sickness ; depressed, 
worn out, exhausted, and miserable at the helplessness consequent 
on this condition, Sir Douglas Ross had at last to surrender to the 
force of circumstances, and confess himself a dying invalid. 

His letter lo Lorimer was the letter of a broken-hearted man; 
and he proved his consciousness of that fact by its closing words : 
' I am not the only officer in command here, whose &te it will be to 
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die, not or tlie privnLiooB of tLo camp or tLe wuunils receired 
in battle, but of a biiikcn heart.' 

And Lorimer knew that only the extreme of fading and failing 
weakness would have wrung that sentence from his friend and com- 
rade ; dear to hini from hojbood till the present hour. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

PBACB IN aLENBOBSIB. 

Tbb summer days wore on. Sir Donglos had embarked, and was 
on his way homo ! So much at least was known to Gertrude's rest- 
less heart That strange and dreadful life, so busy round him ; of 
alternate wet and cold and heat ; of toil to procure water or proper 
food; of roads impassable, and insuilicieiit clothing; of wounds and 
cholera and exhaustion ; of trenches and pickets ; of overloaded 
troop-ships, and miserable moving of dying men on mules and rough 
contrivances of planks ; decimated companies, and needless sacrifice 
by neglect and mismanagement of lives that might hare been spared 
— all that was over ! 13ul the mortification of ioaction, and the 
private sorrow of heart : these things remained, ever present with 
bim ; and nt first his state of debility was eucli, that the faithful 
friend who had joined and now accompanied him, daily cjpected 
the bitter task of writing home to say that ' all was ended,' and that 
the gallant spirit hod passed away from earthly struggles to the long 
peace of death. 

A liotter fato was in store for him. As they neared England, 
hia health improved, and when at length Xiorimer Boyd annoQUced 
their landing at Folkestone, ho was also able to add that he hoped, 
before leaving that port, to break to him all Ibat had occurred since 
the day that Gertrude had been called to Frere's strange and dread- 
fid aick bed, and in obeying that call had indeed gained the ' special 
blessing ' which her young sou believed would descend on her head ! 

Once again he wrote from the hotel at Folkestone. Sir Bouglas 
bad snch an access of despondency on finding himself once more in 
that saddened Fngland which he had quitted under such gricYODs 
circumstances, tiiat he had been confined to his room with low fever. 
Lorimer owned that at last he risked the shock of a more abrupt 
cotnmanication than he had originally intended, * lest our Douglas 
should die, and never know the truth on thb side of the grave 1 ' 
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All had now been told him ; the papers given bj Gkrtmde were 
in his possession, and had been read and re-read with many a bitter 
groan of yehement self-reproach. He sought no excose in the dusin 
of circumstances that had led him to deem her fidse, whose trotb 
hod been so dearly proved : though ho spoke sorrowfullj of the con- 
stant concealment of fiaots which, clearly explained and understood, 
would have seemed harmless and innocent as they were in realitj. 
He spoke also of the suffering he had endured at times from flashes 
of torturing doubt, repelled with all the strength of his heart, hnt 
recurring at wretched intervals, as on the day when he heaxd Ken- 
neth so passionately speaking with Gkrtrude in the morning-room, 
and found her agitated beyond what a oonmion sympathy in his 
supposed domestic troubles could reasonably justify. And, lastly, 
he revealed to Lorimer — ^with injunctions never while he lived 
to breathe that secret to mortal ear— the events of that fearfbl 
morning when Kenneth, delirious from drunken excess, had attempted 
his uncle's life, accompanying that murderous assault with the wild 
speech: — *Part from her yourself; part from her for ever ! And 
be sure if / do not marry your widow, no other man shall I ' 

The narrow escape from death which the unsteadiness of the 
drunkard's aim had then permitted ; the pain and misery of mind 
Sir Douglas had undergone, sitting with his bandari:ed hand throb- 
bing with pain, listening to the treacherous tale of Alice Ross, and 
reading, as he thought — as any one would have thought — the cer- 
tain, incontrovertible proof that Gertnide was on the eve of a sinful 
yielding to the passion so wildly and daringly expressed for her, not 
only to herself but to her husband ; the pining for her, the haunting 
of all memories of her, in spite of these convictions ; the yearning 
for death on the battle-field, and the slow, ignoble, sickly wasting 
away of life that came instead ; the agony of perplexity caused by 
Neil's innocent bovish letters about his mother, and Kenneth, and 
his young cousin EflSe ; the longing he had had to countermand his 
own strict and solemn injunctions to Lorimer, and entreat for nows 
of Gertrude, of home, of tho treasui-es he had lost and abjured in 
vain ; — all this did Sir Douglas acknowledge with an out-pouring of 
tho heart that left no thought unknown to the faithful friend who 
now soothed, and nursoil, and consoled him, with assurances of the 
patient love and lingering hope that had upborne his innocent wife 
through all the bitter misunderstanding that had parted them. 

*I knew this ha])pior day would come,' Lonnier wrote to her. * I 
was a true prophet of gtx)d ; an<l I think in the depths of your 
heart yon also looked for it sooner or latei*. Now let me lH*i*oci'h 
you to try and be as calm and well as possible ; and expect Douglas 
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back at GlenroMie with what haste I r 
being, as 1 am at present, a combioation 

niaiiJcr-in-phipf. 

' You muBt expect M see him a'tcrod, dear Gertrude ; he is very 
mtiek altsreil : very mucli more deserving of that litlo of ' Old Sir 
Douglas,' which it oncp bo surpriaed you he should have obtained. 
But happiness is a great restorer, and I trust you have both many, 
many years of such liappiness in store. — Yonrs ever, Lobimeb.' 

The very sentence tliiis worded to reaaaure Gertrude, filled Lot 
with that trembling anxiety which comes to tho«e who lore, tike an 
extra aense. 

If he should yet be token from her ! If he should die before he 
could reaebGlenrossie! If she herself should feil, and faint.and perish 
before she could once more be folded in his embrace .' Before she 
could speak words of love, Ln J welcome, and pity, and see him stand 
on his own thresh old-?tonc, hy the side of licr Neil, as on that fatal 
rooming when she looked back at them from the carriage- window as 
she left for Edinburgh, not knowing that look was to be her last ! 
If, after ail, they never should meet again on earth, after all her 
bopea and her triumphant justiReation ! 

Feverish was the life that Gertrude led during these days of help- 
leas expectation. All the care of her which poor Lady Charlotte 
attempted to take seemed utterly in vain. Eating, sleeping, sitting 
atill for more than a few minutes at a time, wore all alike impossible, 
Tet she obeyed Lorimer's counsel. He had adjured her not to 
attempt to join them, even should Sir Douglas be delayed on the 
road by any relapse or variation in health, — at all events, not to 
come unless sent for. In the tranquillity of his own home, let the 
broken soldier recover the agitation which must naturallj follow 
such a meeting as they looked forward to. 

She obeyed. She was patient. The daj at length dawned, which 
should give its sunset light to their re-union. She read again and 
again the sweet brief line in her husband's own handwriting, — ' my 
Gertrude, I am coming home to be forgiven.' 

' Forgiven I Oh, love ! oh, husband I oh, Douglas ! ' Scarcely 
coald ahe refrain from such audible exclamations as broke the miser- 
able meditations of her sleepless nights, when in her former £rief ahe 
thought of him afar off, soothed by the songs of a stranger's voice. 

The day wore on ; the sound of wheels rapidly approaching was 
heard in the avenue. Iiouder and nearer it camei lender and 
nearer still ; till it suddenly ceased, — and the master of Qlenrosaie 
Caatle stood once more at the portal of hia fbnakon home. 
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' Mj wife ; * was all Sir Douglas said. Lorimer Bojd bad iteppad 
aside as they eft the carriage, and canght young "Sml to nii 
breast. The aged butler stood trembliDg and tearful as his Tnastci 
eaned a moment for support on his arm, and then passed feebly in ; 
while Gertrude, with a mixture of tendemesSy tuffering, and trinmpli 
ill her face, such as beams from the countenance of the wife in 
Millais' unequalled picture of < The Belease/ folded her arms Toond 
the stately form whose head bent low as if unworthy of her embnoei 
and sobbed aloud for yery excess of joy. 

Nothing could part them now : nothing but death. The long 
weary grief was over : the lesson of patience ended. There mm 
peace at last in Qlenrossie I 

What would my readers have more ? the rest of my tale is briefly 
told, or may be briefly guessed. 

The sorrowful approach of Kenneth the day after his uncle's arri- 
val : humbling himself to tlie dust before the kindly pitying generous 
eyes that filled with t<}ars as lio bade him welcome. 

The triumph of I^ady Charlotte, and the frolic of her curl, as she 
boasted of the justice done at last to her Gertie by the impetuous 
Sir Douglas, who, * however supenor he might be thought by 
strangers, bad owned himself entirely in the wrong.' The iron spite 
of the Dowager Cloelinaben, who resolutely cnished the tender little 
woman's joy ; assuring her that the world luei-ely saw the yielding 
of a * silly auld carle ' in Sir Douglas's misplaced indulgence, * after 
all that had liappened, you know ; * and that as to Kenneth, * other 
folk miglit call it penitence if thoy pleased, but sJie called it softening 
of the brain.' 

The wondering gladness of ^fnggie, when the light broke in upon 
her that her slender Etfie would one day hold her place at * the 
Castle * as the bride of young Neil, and so melt Toniebum and 
Glenrossie into one glad home. And last, not least, tlie rest of 
heart that came to Lorimer, lonely though many of his days might 
be ; looking back to the long, long friendsiiip which had ever found 
him leal and true ; from the boyish days at Eton, till the passions 
and anxieties of after years had faded a way like a dream, and he sat 
by the winter fire and discussed the hopes and fears of a new genera- 
tion at Glenrossie, with Old Sir Douglas, and his gentle, faithful wife. 

Ailic had disappeared. There was indeed a rumour sent abroad 
in the narrow circles of Torrieburn and Glenrossie, that far North, 
in one of the bye -streets of the ancient city of Aberdeen, a spare and 
slender female lived, who answered her description; and whose 
occupation it was to prepare and execute baskets and nets and mats 
in glossy coloured chenilles. 
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Soft chenille, that lightly covered the sharp wires heneath ; so 
that when worn and old and hroken, the faded trifles, — ragged and 
crooked and witch-like, — tore the inexperienced hand that fain 
would hend them hack into shape. 

These, in their first freshness, she hrought to the various hotels 
where vbitors and sportsmen * put up,' on their tour far North : and 
they were sold as the work of ' a decent hodie who had seen hotter 
days.' Furtively, in the dim foggy autumn evenings, that unknown 
lady made her rounds; scudding swiftly, creeping softly, gazing 
warily, avoiding all greeting or recognition, gliding round the dark 
comers from the better streets to her forlorn garret in a grim and 
grey stone house, five stories high, with little solid windows black 
with age. She had told the sharp slatternly landlady, she ^ could 
not pay a heavy rent,' and she * liked a high room : ' she had been 
* used all her life to a very lofty room, though small.' All her life ! 

The high stone staircase, greasy with filth, seemed indeed no 
fatigue to that spare figure. Swiftly she passed upward ; so swiftly 
that the long ends of the shabby fur boa she wore round her throat, 
waved in the air as if it had Hfe : and only sometimes, if she heard 
voices, or saw some unusual glimmering light on the flats beneath 
her own as she ascended, she would pause, and peer with half-closed 
gleaming eyes ; swiftly vanishing out of siglit if a door opened, or a 
foot-fall sounded on those echoing steps of rough-hewn granite. 

Never was her own door open : never but by one rare chance, 
when she had gone out more hurriedly than usual with her chenille- 
work, because a Royal Princess was passing through the city of 
Aberdeen. 

On that one rare occasion, a little meagre girl, tempted by curi- 
osity, and the vista through the portal of those glossy, soft, bright- 
coloured materials, with their shining wire frameworks glancing in 
the light, — stole in and stood by the table, absorbed in a mystery of 
admiratiou and contemplation. She never intruded again ! That 
spare grim lady softly returned ; gripped her suddenly by her bony 
little shoulders, and shook and ' worretted ' her as a cat might shake 
a mouse. She dared not beat her. The * neighbour ' whose child 
she was might have hauled the cat-like lady to a police-oflice. She 
' only shook her.' Shook her in a fit of fierce suspicion that the 
half-starved creature was trying to learn how to make those wire 
baskets and sheathe their claw-like feet in velvet chenille, in order 
to rival or undersell their present creator. 

But that shaking checked all curiosity for a long time to come, in 
the terrified little victim,— causing her to sit stunned and stupefied 
on the topmost step of the stone staircase, though in close vicinity 
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JljefcrotVa/ Exi-rfiats, 

Pnwiwivi'ly nnmiigtil hy Rev. C. A Jniini. M.A iinl U. H. CBr.vKi, H.A. 
ll4tlu.'Uiiitu:->l tlub'n In Wo9liiiiu>ti:r !kh<Kil. Isnig. cluth. S>. «il. 

Tfc« SAfc in the ChtinA. 

inthfChrl.lianUiun-lKi, By BKwmt Fo» Wmtcutt, B.D. Itnio. t.'Zl 
1%! BiW< Il'(ml Boot. 

A Ghnury of Old Kntilixh Dll>1> Wcnli. By J. EOTXooi., 31. A ml W 
Autu Wh^oUT. U A. Ibiuo. (u. Oil. 
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